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-who convicted Jimmy Rodwell 


by Joe Bargmann - 





hen it came time for closing arguments in 
the November 1981 trial, attorney Wil- 
liam Cintolo managed to deliver an 
eloquent statement to the jury. Up to that point, 
Cintolo had not made a strong case for his client — 
Jimmy Rodwell, a 25-year-old Burlington man on 
trial for first-degree murder in the pointblank 
shooting of Louis Rose Jr., a police captain's son. 
But he began his final remarks by reminding the 
jury of two basic tenets of American jurisprudence: 
presumed innocence and the prosecution’s burden 
to prove a case beyond a reasonable doubt. 
He told the jury that the case against his client 
was essentially a two-witness case. Then, to 
illustrate why testimony by those witnesses — 





(This is the final installment of the series on the 
case of Jimmy Rodwell, who's currently serving life in 
prison for a 1978 murder he says he didn’t commit.) 


informants who had plenty to gain. “ taking the 
stand against Rodwell — cast shadows .of doubt all 
over the state’s case, Cintolo told this story: 

Business was booming for a grocer who had 
recently opened-up shop. It was so good, in fact, 
that he needed a bookkeeper. So he placed an ad in 
the local newspaper. 

The first person to respond was an accountant. 
The accountant opened the grocery door, ap- 
proached the grocer, and said, “I’m here in 
response to your ad.” 

“Fine,” the grocer said. “I have one question for 
you. How much is two and two?’ 

“Four,” the man answered immediately, being 
precise and quick, as accountants tend to be. 

The next person to respond to the ad was a 
lawyer. The grocer asked the same question, and 
the lawyer answered, “Well, it could be four. It’s 

See MURDER, page 8 
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SHORT STOPS 





VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 





Ariel Sharon 


Given the turns and twists of Israeli politics, it is 


impossible to know whether Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir’s attachment of tough new conditions to the 
government's plan for Palestinian elections in the West 
Bank and Gaza will provoke the downfall of that 
nation’s fragile coalition government. But it does seem 
obvious that in enunciating conditions certain to scuttle 
the prospects for diplomatic movement, Shamir was 


acting to mollify publicly that cantankerous pillar of the , 


intransigent Israeli far right, Trade Minister Ariel 
Sharon. 


Throughout his checkered public career, Sharon has 


proved to be a staunch opponent of flexibility and 
moderation in the chess game of Middle Eastern 
diplomacy. And true to his role, Sharon was quick to 
denounce efforts by Shamir and Foreign Minister 
Moshe Arens (not exactly leftists in their own right) 
when those officials tried to reassure both the United 
States and Egypt that Shamir’s speech on the election 
plan represented “no change” in policy. 


What is amazing about Sharon is that he wields 


considerable muscle in Israeli politics. After all, it was 
only six years ago that an Israeli Commission of Inquiry 
concluded that then defense minister Sharon bore 
“personal responsibility” for the 1982 Phalangist 
massacres at the Palestinian refugee camps in Beirut. 


In the aftermath of that national psyche-scarring 


scandal, Sharon was demoted to the largely symbolic 
job of minister without portfolio and his political career 
‘seemed finished. But as is evident in the events of the 
past few weeks, Sharon — and his agenda — are very 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


much alive and kicking. 


The kindest thing one can say about Sharon is that he 


is the unsinkable Richard Nixon of Israeli politics. The 
most disquieting thing one can say is that any 
movement toward peace remains a remote possibility 
while he still exerts influence on the process. 








THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 





Mike Fogelberg 


Casting a very wary eye on the budget wars on 
Beacon Hill is Mike Fogelberg, executive director of the 
Massachusetts Tenants Organization, who worries 
about the impact of the fiscal crisis on the state’s 
housing crunch. 

“At this point, it looks like low- and moderate- 
income taxpayers are going to pay more for less. In the 
housing area, we can expect that the housing hardship 
will increase directly as a result of the budget decisions 
made on Beacon Hill. We're particularly concerned 
about the state tenant-subsidy program, Chapter 707 [in 
which the state pays a portion of the rent for low- 
income tenants living in private housing]. This is a 
critical piece of the homeless-prevention program, and 
these tenants are faced with either massive rent 
increases due to cutbacks or a reduction in the number 
of [subsidy] certificates available throughout the 
commonwealth. 

“The budget being worked out only intensifies the 
economic conflict between people who own property 
and people who rent. People who rent are getting 
shortchanged and have few options in today’s housing 
market. Housing needs have not lessened, they've not 
in any way been reduced. 

“As resources decline, we can only expect that 
different interests are going to compete for the 
shrinking pie. The state needs to look at the public 
interest and address our state’s needs fairly and 
compassionately. And that’s why we support 
progressive taxes.” 


ICHAEL ROMANOS 
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= A new $4 million low-interest Home Improvement Loan Program (HILP), offered by the 
Massachusetts Housing Finance Agency (MHFA). Almost half the funds are earmarked for 


households with disabled or elderly members. 


Call 451-2766. 


The interfaith AIDS Ministry needs donations of time, money, clothes, blankets, transportation, 
food, or toys for people with AIDS. Call 969-8511. 


-— Reimbursement available for AZT, alpha interferon, and aerosolized pentamidine from the AZT 
Reimbursement Pian (ARP) of Massachusetts. Enrollment is open until September 30. Call 


727-0368. 


ae A guaranteed summer job for every Boston teenager who wants to work, through the Boston 
Youth Campaign. Call 725-HOPE. 


The Support Committee for Battered Women, evicted from its shelter in Waltham, needs 


$10,000 in relocation costs. Call 891-0724. 


Compiled by Mitchell A. Orenstein 











Arrogance as the constant 


TALKING 
POLITICS 


What Dukakis 
learned wrong 
BY RICHARD GAINES 





self-destruction of Michael Dukakis, then in the 

seventh month of his first term as governor of the 
commonwealth. Under the headline HOW NOTTO WIN 
FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE, it began: 

He is perhaps the least liked person on Beacon Hill. 

His cabinet is mocked and threatened with 

elimination. His legislative program is ridiculed, 

and much of it is bottled up in committees. Even 

one-time friends have turned against him. Derisive 

anecdotes are freely floated by former key 

legislative supporters. ‘They're going to assassinate 

him,’ observes an incredulous State Treasurer 

Robert Q. Crane, who has made a career of getting 

along. 

The would-be assassins were bloodthirsty because 
Dukakis, in an act of stupidity or duplicity or both, had 
gotten himself elected with a “lead pipe” pledge of no 
new taxes. Then, when management streamlining and 
other exercises ordered by the self-professed star 
administrator failed to eliminate a half-billion-dollar 
deficit, he began ruthlessly cutting social services while 
asking the legislature to impose massive new taxes. 

To cover the deficit for fiscal year 1975 (which was 
just ending), the governor proposed floating $450 
million in bonds to be serviced with $131 million in 
“sin” taxes, on cigarettes, liquor, and gasoline. If that 
pill weren’t bitter enough, to cover the deficit for FY 
1976 (after cabinet requests were pared by $500 
million), he proposed a $687 million increase in the 
sales and income taxes. 

Not only did he ask the people and their elected 
representatives to take these blows, he never 
acknowledged how badly he had misrepresented the 
economic straits into which the commonwealth had 
fallen. . 

Ignorance, compounded by arrogance, left the 41- 
year-old know-it-all eviscerated. If the first time might 
be considered a tragedy, surely this time it is farce. 

The first time, the youthful governor had inherited the 
detritus of a previous administration. The whiz kid, who 
had applied his near photographic memory to 
productive effect in school, leaving Brookline High 
School as valedictorian and Swarthmore College with a 
Phi Betta Kappa key, actually believed his kind of 
superior management could produce the savings needed 
to eliminate the state’s massive deficit. 

The first time, when managing the government 
proved more difficult than he had imagined and he was 
forced to begin cutting and taxing, he expected the 
people and their representatives to accept, if not approve 
of, the distasteful medicine Dr. Dukakis had prescribed 
as a purgative for the long-term health of the state. 

Unlike his predecessor, the liberal and well-liked 
Republican Francis W. Sargent, who often and 
successfully appealed for support of his programs on 
special state-wide television spots, Dukakis deigned not 
to speak directly to those who were being asked to pay. 
Notuntil November 1975 did Dukakis take to TV to urge © 
acceptance of the treatment for the body politic — and 
then only with the state on the verge of defaulting on 
bonds and other attendant calamities. 

As poorly as Dukakis managed that first political and 
fiscal crisis, his performance during what is almost 
certainly his final one must be judged more harshly. For 
aside from the obvious and remarkable parallels in 
details (the number and kind of new taxes, the number 
and kind of cuts), Dukakis, more than anyone else, is 
culpable for our sorry state today. 

The present crisis does not have its roots in some other 
administration but in his own — the one he abandoned 
See POLITICS, page 25 a 


F ourteen years ago, I wrote a piece on the political 
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Seems like hard times 





BY MARK JURKOWITZ 


hese are not the best, or the happiest, of times in 
T the journalism business. With advertising 

revenues drying up and nickels being tossed 
around like manhole covers, a lot of ink-stained 
wretches are wandering about with glassy eyes these 
days. 

The approximately 500 UPI employees covered by the 
Wire Service Guild are still smoldering over the contract 
proposal offered to them in May. Read ‘em and weep. 
We're talking a one-year wage freeze with an option to 
continue the freeze through the remaining two years of 
the contract. (The Guild is asking for a $30-a-week raise 
as of July 1, $50 a week as of January 1, 1990, $30 a week 
as of July 1, 1990, and $30 a week as of January 1, 1991, 
in a two-year contract.) Mileage reimbursement would 


drop from 36 cents to 22.5 cents a mile. Five permanent : 


holidays — including Christmas and Thanksgiving — 
would be eliminated, to be replaced by two additional 
personal days. The work week would be increased from 
37.5 to 40 hours. Overtime pay would be gutted. 
Employees would be eligible for four weeks of vacation 
after 10 years of service instead of the current six years. 
Staffers would foot all the increased costs of health 
insurance. The beat goes on. . 

Although union president Kevin Keane acknowledges 
that the financially floundering wire service lost $16 
million last year, he notes that the company is projecting 
a profit by the end of this year and insists that ‘‘this is the 
most onerous proposal to ever hit a bargaining table at 
UPI. . .. This would destroy the news operation.” 

Little wonder then that a handful of UPI folks 
gathered in front of their headquarters in the Boston 
Herald building on June 6 to protest the contract offer. 
And it’s also little wonder that they were joined by some 
Herald staffers, who are embroiled in their own nasty 
contract dispute with Rupert Murdoch (though some of 
them probably felt blessed after hearing what UP! put 
on the table). 

Earlier this week, Herald Guild employees — 
infuriated by what essentially turns out to be a three- 
year contract offer that includes a $30-a-week raise in 
year one and $25-a-week raises in the following two 
years — decided to continue to “work to rule,” at least 
until next Tuesday's ining session. That means 
people are working 37'2-hour weeks and then bolting. 
The impact has not been insubstantial. Union 

spokesperson Marjorie Howard tells of reporters who 
have literally dashed out the door in the middle of 


. breaking stories, and deadlines have already been 


pushed up to try to compensate for the shorter hours. “I 
think it shows the company that we're really serious,” 
says Howard. 

Things are also getting serious at the Quincy Patriot 
Ledger, where the collective blood pressure rose 
dramatically on June 1 when publisher Scott Low 
circulated a memo to all employees noting that 
classified-ad linage was dropping by about 20 percent in 
1989 and the paper's page count had dropped by more 
than 10 percent over the first five months of this year, 
and then mandated a “freeze on hiring wherever 
possible” and a freeze on capital expenditures in order to 
— and this is the scary part — “avert the possible need 
for layoffs.” 

The news wasn’t any rosier in the July issue of the in- 

house publication Ledger Line, where Low took the 
opportunity to inform his flock that “May advertising 


linage came in worse than ” with classified off 
by 21 percent from the previous year and the help- 
wanted tally down by nearly 30 t. “Greater 


measures,” he noted, “are needed to head off further 


yaa cine 


Morale has reportedly become a serious issue in 
Ledger-land these days, and in the past few months a 
number of employees have headed off for greener 
pastures. Most recently, the paper lost six-year veteran 
and city editor Irene Driscoll, who left to take over as 
editor of the Boston Globe's Sunday south-suburban 


zoned section, an enterprise designed to strike at the 


heart of the Patriot Ledger's geographic hegemony. 
Driscoll also ha to be the wife of Globe 
Living/ Arts czar Millstein. First the Globe 


the old gentleman's agreement and snags 
mainstays Frank Phillips and Brian Mooney. 
Then it says to hell with the old ism rule. The 
bosses on Morrissey Boulevard have become the most 
aggressive recruiters this side of a Big 8 football power. 
Finally, there is no more Ledger-land for the 52-year- 
old weekly Boston — orice a must-read for 
activists and pols in the heart of the Hub. (As a reporter 
in the early ‘80s for the fledgling Boston Tab, the 
Ledger’s upstart rival, I remember constantly worrying 
that Ledger would beat me to the big 
neighborhood story each week. And they usually did.) 
But now the tabloid has suspended publication, leaving 
owner Fred Phinney with three weeklies in his Citizen 
Group stable. Needless to say, “a flat newspaper 
market” and declining ad revenues were cited as the 
causes. 
See QUOTE, page 14 





(Mitchell A. Orenstein assisted in the research for this 


| column.) 
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We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





WHO-RAH 


I find it hard to believe that Jimmy 
Guterman Arts, July 7) witnessed the 
same Who concert at Radio City Music 
Hall that I recently heard in a live radio 
broadcast. Was this commentary pulled 
from a back file and updated from his 
reviews of the admittedly lackluster ‘82 
Final Tour? Guterman accuses the Who 
of conducting their current tour in a 
“cocoon of cynicism,” when it’s clear 
from the tone of the article that his own 
cynical preconceptions have rendered ~ 
him deaf, dumb, and blind. 

The band stated in the original press 
conference that the sound would be 
dramatically different. But “Tommy’s - 
power was lost in the sludge”? Give me 
a break. My perception of that 
performance was one of incredulity; | 
certainly wasn’t expecting it to move me 
as it did. The band seemed to take great 
joy in both the execution of the piece 
and in the crowd’s reactions. Where on 
earth was Guterman during the rousing 
“Love, Reign O’er Me,” or “Baba 
O'Reilly’? And in light of the past 
decade's elections and recent events in 
China, is there no relevance to be found 
by today’s youth in “Won’t'Get Fooled 
Again’? 

| hate to violate that pretentious 
vacuum that appears to be blocking 
Guterman’s senses, but the Live at Leeds 
Who are dead. The band, the fans, the 
media, everyone but Guterman seems to 
accept that. As with all things in life, 
Townshend and his music have changed 
and grown in stages — from R&B to pre- 
punk to pop art to narrative to heavy 
metal, etc. His recent turn to 
orchestrated rock is just one more 
variation in his often brilliant career. 

Guterman also implies that the band 
is merely out for the money yet refuses 
to admit it. In fact, both Townshend and 
Entwhistle have been quite forthright in 
recent interviews, stating that the 
probable hefty income was a‘major 
factor in their decision to tour. And why 
shouldn’t it be? These guys have 
dedicated their lives to their art, have 
thrilled and inspired millions across the 
globe, and have been philanthropic in 
terms of both time and money. They 
certainly deserve the economic rewards 
of their labor, far more so than the 
current crop of mediocre moneymakers, 
such as Madonna or Bon Jovi. The 
corporate sponsorship allows a generous 
portion of the profits to go to aid for 
autistic children. Does Guterman really 
have a problem with this? 

Of course, he conveniently omits any 


mention of motivating forces. According 
to both Townshend and Daltrey, 
another prime factor here was their wish 
to repay loyal fans with a party on their 
25th anniversary, supposedly to 
compensate for the ambivalence 
surrounding their last tour. And 
Townshend, always open and 
introspective, has said from the 
beginning that he’s hoping the concerts 
will help sell his new album. What artist 
doesn’t try to promote his work? 

There is no intention of permanently 
reuniting as a group or of recording 
anything major together again. They are 
intelligent men who realize that the 
Who as a creative unit are passé. When 
Guterman suggests that their individual 
careers have flopped and they’re in 
desperate need of cash, he’s ignoring the 
facts. Townshend has continued to 
make stirring recordings and is now 
expanding his talents into the areas of 
short-story writing and musical theater. 
Daltrey has found a new avenue of 
expression in the English theater, 
performing Shakespeare no less. And 
Entwhistle’s new band has an 
enthusiastic cult following. 


Daltrey: is the song now over? 


As a longtime fan, | am sad that the 
Who as I know and love them are no 
more. But I consider this tour, in 
whatever form it takes, to be a minor 
miracle. I am grateful for one last chance 
to see and hear those incredible 
compositions performed by an 
outstanding (though transformed) band. 
If Guterman doesn’t like the direction 
the group has taken, then Ke shouldn’t 
shell out the $25 for the show. It’s as 
simple as that. 

L, on the other hand, along with 
hundreds of thousands of others, will 
appreciatively “Join Together” in 
celebration of a quarter-century of 
Townshend's life-affirming tunes. I 
believe emphatically that this is a 
positive move for all concerned. The 
response from both audiences and the 
press until now has been glowing. The 
only thing “despicable,” “blatant and 
callous” is Guterman’s “bombastic” 
poison pen. It’s clear he hasn’t a clue 
what this tour means to the band and 
fans alike. But as for me, I will revel in it. 

Pamela J. Like 
East Boston 
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Someone once said that no good deed 
goes unpunished. It is in such a spirit 
that “Redlining and Rhetoric” (News, 
June 30) was written. We would suggest 
that naming sources would lend more 
credibility than relying on an unnamed 
source allegedly “close to the banking 
community” to explain the motives of 
bankers. And let me assure writer 
Maureen Dezell that no one acting on 
behalf of the industry ever attempted to 
suppress the study now being completed 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
On the contrary, the position of the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association has 
simply been that any valid study must 1) 
ask the right questions if it hopes to 
produce meaningful‘answers and 2) 
adhere to sound methodological 
principles, unless, of course, the study is 
intended to be a journalistic and not a 
research exercise. 

Lending studies can be useful. 
However, they should be placed in 
context and not, as in recent months, be 
given the status of holy writ. Indeed, the 
proper perspective should include: an 
objective determination of the 
affordable-housing situation, access to 
normal banking services, and the 
economic-development needs of local 
communities. Once the real issues are 
identified, the respective roles of 
bankers and other appropriate private- 
and public-sector parties in satisfying 
these needs can be better defined. This 
goal has catalyzed the initiation of the 
banking forums sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association in 
conjunction with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. Again, contrary to Ms. 
Dezell’s impression, these forums are 
truly a collaborative effort; she is utterly 
wrong in asserting that “the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association 
eventually [emphasis mine] signed on to 
co-sponsor the forums.” 

We think that the banking forums 
make Community Reinvestment Act 
sense, but more important, they reflect 
common sense and fundamental 
fairness. We are pleased that, in terms of 
solving what are our more pressing 
social problems — namely affordable 
housing — we are in agreement that 
rhetoric alone won't provide the 
currency to fund the gap between needs 
and means. We would only hope that 
similar judgment be exhibited in 
avoiding unfounded accusations and 
allowing the banking industry to prove 
its commitment to doing its part. 

Robert K. Sheridan 
President 
Massachusetts Bankers Association 


Maureen Dezell replies: 

Whether Mr. Sheridan’s statement 
that “no good deed goes unpunished” 
refers to his having spoken to me for my 
story or to the bankers’ association’s 
involvement in studies of biased lending 
practices is unclear. In either case, it is a 
curious assessment. 

I did not quote Mr. Sheridan’s 
contentions, put forth in a telephone 
interview, that banking practices in low- 
income neighborhoods are free of racial 
bias. Nor did I quote his claim that his 
association is acting aggressively to 
address the issue of unfair banking 
practices in low-income areas. My 
reporting indicated that neither of those 
assertions is true. My experience has 
also shown me that the banking- 
community source I did quote is a fair 
and reliable observer. 

Further, I did not say that the banking 
industry tried to “suppress” the Federal 
Reserve banking study. And I did note 
some of the industry's legitimate 
concerns with the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority's study of the 
same subject. 

If Mr. Sheridan’s contention about 
good deeds does refer to his 
organization's involvement in 
examining community-reinvestment 
practices, | would remind him that 
banks are required by law to provide 
equal banking opportunities to all 
members of communities in which they 
operate. Boston banks aren't doing that 
— which is the key point my story 
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Operation 


Sandbagging a good guy in Chelsea? 


Was Benson just a handy scapegoat? 


April, it was clear that Conrad 

Benson's time as executive 
director of the Chelsea Housing 
Authority (CHA) was running out. 

A few days earlier, on April 7, officials 
from the state Executive Office of 
Communities and Development 
(EOCD), which oversees local housing 
authorities, had made it clear they 
wanted Benson out. Ina private 
“informational session” with the CHA’s 
five-member board of commissioners, 
they had announced that the CHA’s 
finances, after a five-year slide, were in 
deplorable condition, that bills were 
going unpaid, that two state-financed 
programs run by the CHA were 
effectively bankrupt. And the 
commissioners, as the governing body of 
the authority, had a choice to make: get 
rid of Benson or face the threat of 
bankruptcy. 

So by April 12 Benson had decided to 
leave voluntarily. That day, EOCD 
would publicly release the report it had 
based its April 7 comments on, and that 
night Benson, with his wife at his side, 
would submit his resignation. 

He didn’t want to leave, nor did he 
think he should have to. The CHA’s 
fiscal woes, he claimed, were the result of 
chronic EOCD underfunding, not his 
overspending; but it was clear in his 
mind that if he stayed, things would get 
worse. 

EOCD’s report, based largely on a July 
1988 review of the CHA, branded the 
authority‘s finances and administration 
“the worst in the state,” so bad that “’your 
current operating condition threatens the 
quality of life of your residents.” Those 
charges were compounded by an April 12 
Boston Herald report that Benson and 
four of the commissioners had spent 
more than $45,000 on “junkets” during 
1987 and 1988. Given the history of the 
CHA — Benson was hired in late 1982 by 
EOCD after charges of widespread 
corruption led to a state takeover of the 
authority — the timing of the two 
accounts created a dark cloud for Benson 
to exit under. The night of April 12, 
Chelsea mayor John Brennan called the 
whole messy affair “another black eye 
for Chelsea.” Two weeks later, an EOCD 
employee was running the CHA. 

The night he resigned, Benson _ 
retreated to the company of CHA tenants 
and staff, who were gathered for an 
annual awards ceremony. He received a 
standing ovation that went on for 10 
minutes. 

And three months later, some people 
are still wondering why Benson had to 
go. In. the six and a half years since he 
was hired to rescue the troubled CHA, 
Benson dramatically improved the 
quality of life for many of Chelsea’s 
public-housing tenants, his supporters 
say. Yet he was branded an incompetent 
spendthrift, and drummed out by EOCD 
in a fashion reminiscent of a Communist- 
bloc coup. And some say that the 
financial problems that allegedly did him 
in, severe as they were, could have — 
and probably should have — been 
caught and corrected earlier if EOCD had 
stepped in to help. Did Benson get a raw 
deal? Some say he did. 

* * ial 

Conrad Benson had his detractors, but 
for the most part he was a popular 
housing-authority director. And though 
there is no question that the CHA’s 
finances were, and still are, precarious, 
Benson's supporters point with glowing 
admiration to the improvements he 
wrought. 

Thanks to $20 million worth of state 
and federal grants, buildings that were 
once dilapidated eyesores have been 
modernized. Occupancy, barely 90 
percent six years ago, has shot up to 98 
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(Rob Greenstein assisted in the 
preparation of this article.) 
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percent. Once-segregated developments 
are now integrated, and the staff is both 
multi-racial and multi-lingual. A quarter- 
million-dollar social-services program, 
ranging from transportation for seniors 
to youth employment, is universally 
praised. A daycare center is under 
construction. The CHA’s rental-subsidy 
programs — under which government 
checks help low-income tenants pay rent 
in market-rate buildings — have 
expanded dramatically. The authority 
was awarded national honors in 1987 for 
innovative management in revamping its 
heating systems. And the graft, 
corruption, and political shenanigans 
that allegedly permeated the CHA before 
the state took it over in 1982 have by all 
accounts, including EOCD’s, 
disappeared. 

“He’s an honest man,” notes one 
observer, “a good man, one who wanted 
to make sure the authority was run 
without any political factors.” 

But none of that, say EOCD officials 
charged with overseeing the CHA, could 
offset the authority's disastrous fiscal 
situation. 

By the end of 1988, for example, the 
CHA’s state-funded housing programs 
for the elderly and families of veterans 
(553 units total), with a combined 
operating budget of about $1.7 million, 
were almost $300,000 in the hole. The 
authority also owed hundreds of 
thousands to creditors ranging from 
utilities to retirement funds. And EOCD 
officials insist Benson's ouster was the 
inevitable culmination of five years of 
bad management. 

“It’s unacceptable to put more money 
in again unless you have strong 
management,” says Carole Collins, 
director of EOCD’s Bureau of Housing 
Management, who figures it will now 
take at least half a million dollars to bail 
out the CHA. “The only excuse he 
[Benson] has is: ‘Do you know how bad 
things used to be in the past?’ That wears 
thin.” ; 

But others — housing personnel and 
specialists in the field, federal officials, 
and tenants, almost all of whom refuse to 
speak on the record — aren’t as 
convinced of Benson's incompetence. 
They give credence to his claim that he 
was dreadfully underfunded by EOCD 
and that he inherited many of the 
problems that still plague the authority. 

‘They have harsh words for EOCD’s 
method of removing Benson — ordering 
the commissioners to a private meeting 
and presenting them with an ultimatum. 
And they wonder why, if things have 
been that bad for that long, EOCD didn’t 
step in sooner. 

“If it’s as bad as EOCD says itis,” notes 
Garrett Dalton, a private accountant who 
audited the CHA’s 1986 and ’87 books, 
“there's a lot of blame to go around.” 

When Benson was first handed the 
keys to the CHA office, in November 
1982, he had an enormous task in front of 
him. EOCD was officially in control of 
the authority, having taken it over earlier 
amid allegations of fraud and corruption. 
Finances were shaky, and all 
commissioners and staff members, save 
two, had retired, resigned, or been fired. 
Tenant admissions and rent collections 
had been stopped, vacancies were high, 
one development had been flooded, 
another had lost 40 units to a fire, others 
were condemned, and still others lacked 
maintenance staffing. Security was poor, 
crime was high, and decay was 
spreading. Tenant involvement in the 
authority was nonexistent. 

“From every standpoint,” Benson says, 
“it was a disaster.” 

And at first he handled those disasters 
well, By the end of 1983 the authority 
was on relatively sound financial footing. 
Physical improvements were under way 
as well, and Benson was convinced he 
was pulling the CHA out of its mess. 

But by 1984 the books started to slide 








toward the red, a trend that would 
continue for the next four years. Budget 
caps imposed because of the earlier 
problems left the CHA, Benson insists, 
grievously underfunded, particularly in 
maintenance, and he began to overspend 
certain line items in order to keep the 
housing projects going. 

And though bottom-line spending for 
operational costs in the two state-funded 
programs now under fire was only two 
percent higher in 1988 than in 1984, 
according to the CHA’s year-end ; 
statements, the deficits began to pile up. 
While overspending in several areas, the 
CHA was recognizing substantial 
savings in utility costs and increasing its 
earnings from rent collections. But those 
extra savings and earnings don’t count 
toward the bottom line; instead, they are 
deducted by EOCD from the subsidy it 
grants the authority. So by performing 
well in those two areas while 
overrunning in others, the CHA was 
actually ending up with less state money 
to deal with more expenses. (The flip 
side, however, is that if utility costs 
skyrocket and rents plummet, EOCD will 
pick-up the tab.) 

Those deficits led to the CHA shuffling 
funds from one account to another, 
which created additional cash-flow 
problems. Overspending also led to 
further state-imposed budget 
restrictions, which capped salaries and 
exacerbated personnel problems. In 1987, 
for example, the CHA’s long-time 
maintenance supervisor and rent- 
subsidy administrator left for more 

ney at the Somerville Housing “ 
Authority. Afraid of losing more 
employees, Benson gave unauthorized 
raises to five others, which then led to 
EOCD restricting his budget for the 
following year. It was a fiscal whirlpool 
that kept sucking the authority down 
deeper. 

“EOCD never recognized the need to 
increase the maintenance spending,” 
Benson says. ‘We were stuck with the 
same spending level and the same 
staffing patterns that led to the problems 
that brought me there originally.” 

“They were on a slightly downward 
grade [in 1984],” says Paul Johnson, 
EOCD’s deputy director of housing 
finance, “and instead of going back on an 
upward grade, they just sort of fell off the 
cliff.” 

But EOCD, a number of sources rightly 
point out, could have averted the fiscal 
problems that finally provoked the move 
against- Benson if it had intervened 
earlier. Says Marcia Lamb, EOCD’s 
assistant secretary for housing: “In retro- 
spect, we could have stepped in sooner.” 
Even Johnson, when asked whether 
anyone else shares culpability for the 
mess, admits, “I can’t speak for EOCD, 
but probably.” 

Tom Connelly, executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials (NAHRO), puts it 
more harshly. “The office [EOCD] is 
almost negligent in my estimation be- 
cause they have a responsibility to 
oversee the authority. And for them to 
say it had gotten that far out of line over 
a protracted period of time, that just 
doesn’t make sense to me,” he says. “You 
have to wonder who was minding the 
store at EOCD.” 

EOCD’s failure to respond sooner to 
the CHA’s plight is even more troubling 
given that nearly everyone — including 
EOCD officials — acknowledges that the 
authority needed more money and more 
staffing. 

A September 22, 1988, EOCD report on 
aJuly site review noted that “many of the 
findings result from a lack of appropriate 
staffing.” Garrett Dalton, who did a 
federally required audit of CHA’s books, 
says many of his 11 findings — almost all 
of them cash-flow problems — could 
See PUSH, page 29 

































































































Under Benson, delapidated Chelsea facilities were refurbished. 
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BARBARA KENNEDY 


Murder, they said 


by Joe Bargmann 


Continued from page 1 

usually four. It’s probably four.” 

“Fine,” the grocer said. “I'll get 
back to you.” 

The last person to answer the ad 
was an informant. Again the grocer 
asked: “How much is two and two?” 

The informant looked over each 
shoulder, crept back to the grocery 
door, pulled down the blind, walked 
back to the grocer, and said, “How 
much do you want it to be?” 

* J ” 

Cintolo used this story as a theme 
throughout his closing statement, return- 
ing time and again to the refrain — “How 
much do you want it to be?” — to remind 
the jury that the state’s prize witnesses, 
both of whom were awaiting trial on 
serious crimes when they spoke out 
against Rodwell, had changed and 
embellished their stories and received 
favorable treatment from the authorities 
after offering their testimony. 

It seemed like a forceful argument that 
hung together nicely. 

But the jury didn’t buy it. 

What it bought instead were the 
Statements of Francis X. “Frankie” 
Holmes Jr., who testified that he had 
been with Rodwell at the time of the 
murder. Technically an accessory to the 
killing, Holmes was granted immunity 


Rodwell and parents (inset) hear the bad news in court. 


from prosecution for the murder in 
exchange for his testimony. 

Massachusetts law, however, says no 
one can be convicted solely on the 
uncorroborated testimony of an im- 
munized witness, so Holmes’s word 
would not be enough. The case against 
Rodwell was sealed when David P. 
Nagle, a notorious armed robber, junkie, 
and reputed informant told investigators 
— and eventually testified at trial — that 
Rodwell had confessed the murder to 
him while he, Rodwell, and Holmes were 
all incarcerated in Billerica. 

And so, after less than three hours of 
deliberation, the jury returned a guilty 
verdict, and Rodwell was sentenced to 
life in prison without parole — nearly 
three years after the December 3, 1978, 
killing of the 21-year-old Rose, a drug 
dealer, high-stakes gambler, and son of a 
Burlington police captain. 

Since the date of his conviction, 
Rodwell and his father have retained a 
succession of four lawyers — to the tune 
of $70,000 — and uncovered evidence 
about Nagle that they hope will win a 
new trial for Rodwell, who has main- 
tained his innocence from the day he was 
arrested. What they insist, in essence, is 
that Rodwell did not get a fair trial. 

baal * Saal 


Rose’s body was found behind the 


wheel of his 1978 Buick Electra 225, 
which had rolled onto a sidewalk in a 
light-industrial area just off Route 93 in 
Somerville. Rose had been shot in the 
head seven times at close range with a 


‘.22-caliber weapon. 


Unable to find a gun, fingerprints, or 
witnesses, the cops were stumped, and 
for two and a half years the case went 
unsolved. About the only thing the 
police had was a witness who had seen 
Rose in his Buick, with three men in a 
blue 1973 or 1974 Ford Gran Torino 
behind him; the cars had pulled up in 
front of Rose’s apartment the night of the 
killing and left shortly thereafter. 

The case finally broke in May 1981, 
when Holmes — a junkie, masked armed 
robber, and former employee of 
Rodwell’s — decided that he needed to 
get something off his chest. 

Holmes had been arrested on April 21, 
1981, for allegedly violating his Massa- 
chusetts parole from an armed-robbery 
sentence by hijacking a truck and trans- 
porting stolen goods across a state line, a 
federal offense. He was in the Middlesex 
County jail, in Billerica, awaiting trial 
when he came forward to tell in- 
vestigators that he had watched from a 
parked car as Rodwell pumped the slugs 
into Rose’s head in a drug ripoff. 

When Holmes entered the Billerica jail, 
the woman who would become his wife 
was expecting the couple’s second child 
in May, and Holmes was faced with the 
possibility of a long sentence for the 
federal charge and the parole violation. 

Holmes soon told a fellow inmate, Bob 
Trenholm, that he wanted to talk to 
police about Rose’s murder. Atcording to 
court testimony, Trenholm said he could 
put Holmes in touch with someone who 


would not only listen to Holmes’s story 
about the murder but who would also 
help him with his pending case — State 
Police Officer Bill Powers. Powers talked 
to Holmes at Billerica about the murder, 
then called in Detective Lieutenant 
Thomas Spartichino, an -investigator for 
the Middlesex County district attorney. 

On May 4, 1981, Holmes, who had 
worked in Rodwell’s roofing-and-siding 
business for several weeks before the 
murder, gave Spartichino this account of 
the Rose murder: 

Holmes met up with Rodwell and his 
friend Anthony “Dapper” Corlito (who 
was himself killed by multiple gunshots 
in the North End in 1979) on December 3, 
1978, in a parking lot in Burlington 
Center. Rodwell was driving a rented 
four-door 1969 Ford Gran Torino. 
Rodwell said they were going to rip off a 
drug dealer. 

In the early evening, they drove to a 
house in Woburn and hooked up with 
Louis Rose Jr., and then drove to Rose’s 
nearby apartment. Rose went inside 
briefly and emerged with a jar of pills in 
a paper bag and a rifle in a case. Rose put 
the rifle in the trunk of his Electra 225, 
and the four drove to Somerville — Rose 
and Holmes in the Buick, Rodwell and 
Corlito in the Torino. 

When they arrived at their destination, 
Rodwell climbed out of the driver's side 
of the Torino as Holmes got out of the 
passenger side of Rose’s car. Rodwell 
told Holmes to get in the Torino and get 
ready to drive. 

Rodwell then approached the passen 
ger side of the Buick, and “as he was 
getting inside the car,” Holmes said, “he 
pulled out a gun ... and he shot Louie 
seven times in the head.” 























A snitch 
in time 


fter eight years of languishing 
A in prison trying to prove that 
informants had been used to 

' frame him for first-degree murder, 
Jimmy Rodwell was beginning to lose 
hope. 

Then one February night this year, 
Rodwell tuned in to 60 Minutes. The 
program featured the story of Leslie 
Vernon White, a California inmate 
who had testified in several highly 
publicized cases. 

White had demonstrated to Cali- 
fornia authorities how he could fabri- 
cate the confessions of other inmates 
without ever having talked to them, 
and then agree to testify against them 
to win favorable treatment in cases 
pending against him. 

“Now I might have a chance,” 
Rodwell recalls thinking. “The guy 
who informed on me makes this 
Leslie White look like Snow White.” 

Early this year, in light of Leslie 
White’s revelations, an organization 
of California defense attorneys com- 
piled a list of 225 Los Angeles County 
cases, primarily murders and other 
serious felonies,*in which White and 
other jailhouse informants had helped 
prosecutors win convictions over the 
past 10 years. A special prosecutor has 

~ been assigned to investigate the use 
by Los Angeles prosecutors and police 
of jailhouse informants in many of 
those cases. 

Also; a bill that would restrict 
prosecutors’ use of informants recent- 
ly passed unanimously in the Cali- 
fornia assembly. The bill requires that 
any deal offered an informant must be 
filed with the court, that any deal 
made with an informant must be 
reported to the victims of crimes 
committed by the informant, that no 
payment in excess of $50 may be 
awarded to an informant, that infor- 
mants may not be planted near a pre- 
trial detainee, and thatguries must be 
cautioned about the potential un- 
reliability of informant testimony. 

The aim of the legislation is ‘to take 
away the motive to lie,” says Gigi 
Gordon, the author of the bill and a 
member of the California Criminal 
Courts Bar Association. “The motive 
to lie is a deal. To be released. To 
make some money. To get a lesser 
sentence. To get reduced bail. To get 
out to do undercover work.” 

White, who said he had been 
released from custody several times 
after informing, showed how he could 
fabricate a confession by another 
inmate by using the jail’s telephone 
and, posing as a police detective or 
assistant district attorney, make a few 
calls to find out the details of an 
inmate’s case. An investigation by the 
Los Angeles Times revealed that some 
informants also keep detailed files of 
newspaper clippings to feign the 
firsthand knowledge of -a_ case 
necessary to make -an alleged con- 
fession seem credible. 

The next step for an informant is to 
be sure he can say he was together 
with an inmate to make the alleged 
confession possible. Finally, the in- 
formant makes it known to the 
authorities that he is willing to testify. 

“Basically, the informants end up 
blackmailing the prosecutors,” 
Gordon says. “If you are an informant 
and you testify in case one, you 
forever hold a whip over the head of 
the prosecutor. You can threaten to 
recant your testimony, to say it was a 
lie, and you can threaten to say that 
the DA knew it was a lie. 

“The use of the informant system 
has resulted in the development of 
two separate criminal-justice systems: 
one for the guys who are getting 
deals, another for the guys who 
commit crimes and have nothing to 
sell. 

“These criminals are manipulating 
the system to their own end. They are 
extraordinarily devious. They are 
probably more clever than the pedple 
who are running the system. In effect, 
they have been given a free pass to 
commit crimes.” 

— JB 


a 








Despite fog, drizzly night air, and dull 
lighting, Holmes said he could see from 
two car-lengths away as Rose put up his 
hands in self-defense and _ recoiled 
against the driver’s-side door. 

The killing done, Rodwell got out of 
Rose’s car and hustled back to the 
Torino. In a point Cintolo would bring up 
at trial to impeach Holmes’s credibility, 
Holmes first told Spartichino that 
Rodwell had unlocked Rose’s trunk and 
fetched the rifle, which would seem to 
have been impossible because the Buick 
rolled forward after the shooting and its 
motor was running when it was dis- 
covered. After Spartichino questioned 
and requestioned him on the point, 
however, Holmes said: “So far as I can 
recall, | don’t think the trunk was opened 
at all.” 

“All right,” Spartichino said. “So, that 
was a mistake then?’ 

“Yes,” 

Even after he corrected his initial 
contention that Rodwell had retrieved 
the rifle from the trunk, Holmes main- 
tained that Rodwell had _ taken 
possession of Rose’s rifle and pills. After 
leaving the murder scene, Holmes said, 
Rodwell took over at the wheel and 
drove to a nearby body of water, where 
he and Corlito discarded the rifle and 
handgun with a splash. From there, the 
three drove to the North End, where 
Corlito stashed the pills at his parents’ 
place. The three then went to a North 
End bar, borrowed the bartender’s car, 
and drove to another nearby building, 
where Rodwell visited either his attorney 
or a bail bondsman. 

The story was detailed, and certainly 
damning to Rodwell. But Holmes would 
tell the story twice more — once before a 
grand jury and again at Rodwell’s trial — 
and defense attorney Cintolo was able to 
point up several embellishments and 
inconsistencies in his stories: 

First, Holmes testified at trial that after 
he hooked up with Rodwell in the 
parking lot the evening of the killing, the 
two of them drove to Rodwell’s apart- 
ment, where Corlito was waiting and 
where Rodwell picked up the murder 
weapon. Holmes failed to mention the 
trip to Rodwell’s apartment in his ac- 
count to Spartichino and to the grand 


_ jury, and in the earlier accounts he had 


stated that Corlito was with Rodwell in 
the'parking lot, not waiting in Rodwell's 
apartment. 

Holmes provided some remarkable 
detail at trial about Rodwell cleaning the 
handgun and bullet cartridge at his 
apartment. He-did not mention it in his 
initial statement or to the grand jury. 

Also, Holmes said emphatically at trial 
that the Torino was a 1974. He had been 
sure before that it was a ’69. 

Regarding the gun, Holmes was un- 
sure of its caliber before the trial, but he 
was certain it was a .22 when he finally 
took the stand. “It just popped back into 
your mind it was a .22?”, Cintolo asked 
during a cross-examination. 

“Yes, Sir.” 

Holmes also failed to mention at any 
time before trial that Rose had raised his 
right Teg in defense against the fatal 
shots. In his closing argument, Cintolo 
questioned how Holmes could be aware 
of such a detail. The lawyer asked the 
jurors; “Could you make a distinction 
from two car-lengths away, through the 
rear window of a car, ona rainy evening, 
or would you have to be a lot closer than 
that?” 

When cross-examining Holmes, Cin- 
tolo managed to elicit another interesting 
fact. Before he took the stand at 
Rodwell’s trial, Holmes was led on a tour 
by Spartichino of the murder site, the 
location where the guns were supposed- 
ly dumped, and the North End spots that 
supposedly were visited after the killing. 
Cintolo used this point — among others 
— to charge that the state coached 
Frankie Holmes so he could deliver a 
coherent, convincing story to the jury. 

In an interesting aside at trial, Cintolo 
questioned Holmes about his application 
to the National Guard on February 24, 
1981, on which Holmes swore he had 
never been convicted of a felony. 

“You knew that if you told them about 
your prior record and prior incarceration, 
they wouldn’t accept you, right?” Cintolo 
asked. 

“Yes, Sir,” Holmes said. 

“So you lied.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“To get what you wanted, you lied.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

* * * 

After Holmes gave his original state- 

ment implicating Rodwell, he refused — 
See MURDER, page 30 
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ERIC RASMUSSEN 


Good old American filing cabinets on their way to 


Trashing the Birchers 


Secrets of the paranoid right 


by Chip Berlet 
Ms crambling through the rain-soaked 


trash in the huge dumpster behind 

the John Birch Society head- 
quarters'in Belmont was, well, research. 
The society has never intentionally 
disclosed much information about its 
inner workings: local chapters are desig- 
nated by four-letter codes and member- 
ship is secret. The society’s financial 
reports are denied even to most members 
and restricted to its small National 
Council. 

Yet despite their penchant for security, 
the Birchers, in the midst of relocating to 
Appleton, Wisconsin, after 30 years in 
the Boston area, seemed to have reached 
that moment of unreasoning panic ex- 
perienced by most people facing a major 
move. “Throw all this junk out,” some- 
one must have bellowed, and soon the 
Birch dumpster was overflowing and 
scores of cardboard boxes were piled 
high behind the society's red-brick head- 
quarters. 

As gulls to a landfill, local Birch 
members descended to pick through the 
pile and fill their cars with stacks of 
discarded pamphlets. 

To assist in my own Birch scavenging, 
I had enlisted two friends, Chucky 
Cheese and Motor Marti (nicknames and 
first names are used throughout this 
piece for those whose identities are not 
essential to the story), who were in- 
structed to be polite but bear in mind the 
recent Supreme Court ruling that when 
stuff is thrown in the garbage, the 
owner's privacy rights go out with it. 

Arriving at the Birch parking lot, we 
encountered Buddy, an _ enthusiastic 
young Birch activist searching for boxes 
of books to sell at South Shore meetings. 
“Do you know about the Conspiracy?” 
he asked brightly, his inflection making 
it clear that the conspiracy began with a 
capital C. 

“I'm just an archivist,” I replied, happy 
to find the non sequitur terminated the 
discussion. 

An elderly couple sadly shook their 
heads before combing through the pile. 
A middle-aged man looked for back 
issues of the Birchers’ magazine, The 
New American, in which he had pub- 
lished articles. 

Scattered throughout the trash were 
various editions of The Blue Book of the 
John Birch Society, given to each new 
member since local candy magnate 
Robert Welch founded the group, in 
1958, at a meeting of 12 “patriotic and 
public-spirited” men. 





(Chip Berlet is an analyst at the 
Cambridge-based Political Research As- 
sociates.) 


According to The Blue Book, both the 
US and Soviet governments are con- 
trolled by the same furtive international 
cabal of greedy bankers, corrupt politi- 
cians, and other nefarious evildoers. In 
recent years the society has dubbed them 
the “Insiders.” In Birch theory, com- 


munism is merely one scam used by the. 


Insiders to control the world. 

Chuck vaulted inside the dumpster 
and began handing out moist wads of 
paper. The correspondence and office 
files provided the most intimate glimpse 
into the Birch Society. One folder from 
1964 reveals misgivings about the re- 
liability of Barry Goldwater, despite the 
influential role of Birch members in 
building grassroots support for Gold- 
water's presidential bid. Newspaper arti- 
cles quoting Goldwater stands that con- 
flicted with Birch dogma are heavily 
underlined and sport rows of question 
marks. 

Birch Society influence hit its high 


point in the years following the failed” 


Goldwater campaign. For several years 
Welch tried earnestly to recruit another 
politician to accept the Birch torch — 
former Alabama governor George 
Wallace. 

“It is the ambition and the intention of 
Richard Nixon, during the next eight 
years, to make himself the dictator of the 
world,” warned Welch in a November 
11, 1968, letter to Wallace, following 
Nixon’s election. Urging Wallace to 
adopt the Birch platform, Welch wrote, 
“The people of this country are ready for 
an anti-Communist crusade behind some 
political leader who. really means it.” 

One batch of discarded files revealed a 
major 1974 internal flap: an Illinois 
section leader resigned and circulated a 
letter to other Birch members charging 
financial mismanagement and suggest- 
ing the high “turnover rate of field staff” 
was a method used by Birch head- 
quarters to control opposition. Some of 
the charges were buttressed with tapes of 
telephone conversations.among various 
Birch members and officials. Scores of 
members from Illinois and Minnesota 
resigned in the affair. The theory of the 
man leading the revolt was that the Birch 
Society was a front created by the 
“Conspiracy” to “drag a million anti- 
Communists into an organization . . . get 
their names and addresses and put ‘em to 
work,” 

Still, the society persevered. A 1984 
letter thanks a Texan for an $11,000 
investment in the Birchers’ Western 
Islands publishing house. The letter 
captures the special tone of the Birch 
organizational philosophy, and evinces a 
stilted poetic cadence, as if penned by a 


reactionary Allen Ginsberg (I've taken 
the liberty of breaking it into “stanzas” 
below). 

It is with amazement 

That we look 

At the destructive paradoxes 

Thrust upon us by the “liberal” mind: 


Federally financed abortion mills 
Cater to unwed mothers 

As tears are wept 

Over the killing of baby seals; 


There is wrath over defense spending 

As we send armaments 

(Most of which are paid for by U.S. 

taxpayers) 

To deadly adversaries. 

“Do you know about .the Zionist 
conspiracy?”, Buddy asked Chuck, who 
is Jewish. “Right,” said Chuck, knee- 
deep in Birch trash. He turned to me and 
rolled his eyes as he handed out the foot- 
thick computer printout from December, 
1987, listing all 24,000 Birch members. 

“T've been talking to Ray Shamie about 
who we can run as a Republican against 
Barney Frank in the next congressional 
race,” boasted Buddy. State Republican 
Party chairman Shamie has attempted to 
cloud the extent of his involvement with 
the John Birch Society, though he has 
admitted to attending at least one meet- 
ing. But there can be little doubt the 
Birchers seek to exert an influence over 
the party. If the Birchers target Frank, 
expect a heavy dose of homophobia, a 
hallmark of the Birch pathology. 

Cramming documents into her station 
wagon, Marti paused to snare extra 
copies of the pamphlets “The Truth 
About AIDS” and “What They Are Not 
Telling You About AIDS.” According to 
the Birchers, “AIDS is just one of the bad 
effects of removing all the moral barriers 
and allowing perversion to prosper,”” and 
sex education in schools is “fundamen- 
tally subversive.” Marti, a lesbian and a 
feminist, was incredulous over state- 
ments like the following, from one of the 
Birch AIDS pamphlets. 

“The natural law, instituted by God, is 
the story of how things work. Homosex- 
ual activity is not a civil right. It is 
contrary to nature, and AIDS is one of its 
harmful effects. The AIDS pandemic is a 
social evil; so is the homosexual conduct 
that causes it. It is past time for the law to 
deal with those evils.” 

The Birch trash also served up 
evidence that clearly places the society in 
the forefront of those who opposed the 
civil-rights struggle. In the mid ‘60s the 
Birch response to the civil-rights move- 
ment and urban unrest was to launch two 

See TRASH, page 73 








... need 
not apply 


T © become a member of the 
John Birch Society takes more 
than paranoia. It demands 
strict adherence to the party line: the 
belief that a secretive group of 
“Insiders’’ — members of a covert 
and protected “Establishment” — 
seeks to establish world communism 
at the expense of American indepen- 
dence, the free market, and God. 
These subversives, the society claims, 
come from all economic back- 
grounds, races, creeds, and religions, 
making the group’s conspiracy theory 
more subtle than those of the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Nazi Party, for whom 
the enemy is known and identifiable. 
To Birchers, the order of the day is to 
expose traitors not group by group 
but one by one. 

Membership is by invitation only, 
and once selected, all potential can- 
didates must undergo a series of 
interviews and evaluations. Upon 
being accepted into the fold, new 
members must sign a letter of resig- 
nation, giving their consent for-the 
society to drop them at any time, with 
no explanation. This allows for easy 


_ removal of those who have dis- 


pleased the Birch leadership. Rejec- 
tion can rest on matters ranging from 
the political to the domestic. One 
member was kicked out by his 
chapter leader for desiring “im- 
mediate withdrawal from Vietnam.” 
Another was denied acceptance be- 
cause she “is different — offered her 
home as a meeting place — her living 
room had no furniture, etc.” 

Yet since the society’s inception, 
most of those deemed unfit for 
membership — be they rejected 
straight out or asked to leave — have 
been people who cross the fine line 
between belief in “universal con= 
spiracism” and flagrant racism or 
anti-Semitism® In fact, Robert L. 
Sullivan, former leader of the Massa- 
chusetts chapter of the society, once 
wrote to a member who had ex- 
pressed anti-Semitic sentiments: “. . . 
the problem is a criminal conspiracy 
to rule the world. . . . It is not a Jewish 
conspiracy or a liberal conspiracy.” 
Sullivan then accepted the member's 
pre-signed resignation. 

Needless to say, ex-Birchers, many 
of whom feel that the real enemies of 
free enterprise are blacks and Jews, 
are not pleased with what they see as 
a dangerous line of tolerance. After 
all, they believe, someone must be to 
blame. One disgruntled former mem- 
ber wrote that the society “bends over 
backwards” for the Jews: “. .. how do 
I know the John Birch Society isn’t 
working for the International Zionist 
Communist Bankers?”, he queried 
sardonically. And when Birch foun- 
der Robert Welch denounced the Ku 
Klux Klan in a published speech, one 
distraught ex-Bircher, who'd been 
kicked out when his membership in 
the Klan was disclosed, asked why 
Welch was such a “nigger-lover.” 

Why are the conspiracy-minded 
Birchers so adamantly anti-anti-Sem- 
itic and anti-racist? Judging from their 
redbaiting activities, it has little to do 
with tolerance. More likely it has to 
do with their concern over not 
appearing ultra-extremist. Their 
philosophy, they claim, is racially and 
religiously neutral. To wit: the socie- 
ty’s list of subversives includes not 
only the Kings, Metzenbaums, and 
Jacksons but also the Rockefellers, 
Kennedys, and Morgans. 

Moreover, it’s important not to 
alienate would-be members. To those 
ends the society employs trendy 
public-relations techniques, gearing 
its ads to people who are conservative 
but have no stomach for racial and 
religious diatribes. Bookstores. and 
educational meetings — not cross 
burnings and swastikas — identify 
Birch members, who prefer their 
politics to remain within the limits of 
social acceptability. 

— Juliette Kayyem 
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Budapest spring 


A nation reborn through “revorm” 


by Jim Hershberg 


Nagy’s literal resurrection symbolizes Hungary’s new freedom. 


UDAPEST — We're sitting in a 
B smoky sidewalk café after mid- 

night along Vaci Street, Budapest's 
glitzy pedestrian mall. With an intensity 
that belies his 17 years, Ivan ignores the 
Coke he ordered a few minutes earlier 
and patiently explains why he’s become 
one of the young shock troops in 
Hungary’s headlong, but still peaceful, 
rush toward democracy. Abruptly, the 
socio-political analysis vanishes and is 
replaced by stories of the lessons he had 
to learn at home because the textbooks 
and teachers had left them out. Bitter 
lessons, told at night, whispered among 
close friends, and — until recently — 
never told to strangers. At an age when 
most American suburban kids worry 
about kickball and braces, Ivan had 
discerned the essential corruption of his 
political environment from what it had 
done to people he loved: his father, a 
doctor, denied a job because he refused 
to join the Communist Party; an uncle, 
imprisoned in a Soviet labor camp and 
harassed when he returned; and his 
grandfather. 

“Someone in his workplace told the 
party that he did ‘anti-revolutionary’ 
things in 1956” — when Moscow crushed 
a nationalist uprising in a brief but 
bloody civil war — “and he was beaten 
up and arrested by the secret police,” the 
slender, dark-haired student recalls. 
“They released him later, but he never 
forgot. He lived in fear. ... I remember 
him telling me that he was going to tell 
me everything when I got older.” 

His grandfather died when Ivan was 
six, but he’d heard enough to view 
skeptically the version of reality cast 
down from above. He savored the 
relative freedom allowed him at his high 
school, one of the few in the country 
where students weren't pressured to join 
the official Communist youth move- 
ment. And when official censorship 
virtually vanished this spring, allowing 
previously banned books to leap into 
print, Ivan hungrily pursued his extracur- 
ricular political self-education. Not long 
ago, he walked up to one of the sidewalk 
book tables that have popped up like 
mushrooms, bought a hastily printed 
paperback called 1984, and made a 
stunning discovery about this four- 
decade-old novel by a British author: 
“It’s about_us.” 

* * >” 

Zsuzsa Szelenyi, 23, a sunny, blond 
psychology grad student at Budapest 
University, traveled a different path to 
political activism. She jokingly dates her 
awareness to the day of her birth — 
October 6, 1966 — the 10th anniversary 
of xan emotionally charged political 
funeral in Budapest that lit the fuse of the 
popular uprising that exploded three 
weeks later. 

She, too, recalls pre-pubescent con- 
sciousness-raising. Her grandmother re- 
sisted the Nazis during World War II by 
harboring fugitives, and supported the 
revolt against the Soviets in 56, when an 
uncle participated in student protests. 
Zsuzsa’s brother, Gabor, two years older, 
also blazed paths, defiantly refusing to 
join KISZ, the official party youth group 
for budding apparatchiks. When Zsuzsa 
was 15, Gabor wrote an article for his 
school paper criticizing the Polish gov- 
ernment’s 1981 crackdown against the 


Solidarity labor movement; school 
authorities reprimanded him. 

“I knew a lot of parents who didn’t say 
anything to their kids about politics, to 
protect them,” says Zsusza, enjoying a, 
June weekend in Vérdésmarty Square. 
‘But we were open everywhere. We-had 
a very political mood at home. By age 10, 
I knew who was Imre Nagy.” 

* *” * 

It was from their parents and relatives, 
from shortwave radio and underground 
journals, that Zsusza, Ivan, and 
thousands of other Hungarians learned 
about Imre Nagy — the Hungarian prime 
minister arrested, secretly tried, and 
executed in 1958 by Moscow for daring to 
support the ‘56 rebellion. For the next 30 
years, Budapest’s Communist govern- 
ment condemned the uprising as a 
“counter-revolution” and Nagy as its 
chief traitor. But no more. Last month, in 
a dramatic manifestation of the changes 
sweeping the country, Communist 
authorities permitted a publig¢ re-burial of 
Nagy (and four other leaders of the 
uprising executed by Moscow, along 
with a symbolic coffin for other martyred 
revolutionaries). Attended by an esti- 
mated 250,000 mourners and broadcast 
live on national television, the elaborate, 
day-long services — starting in 
neoclassical Heroes’ Square and ending 
at the cemetery where the bodies had 
been unceremoniously dumped into a 
mass grave — included speeches hailing 


~ the nationalist revolt and vowing that 


Hungarians would never again submit to, 
Soviet and Communist domination. On- 
ly a year before, authorities had tried to 
break up an observance of the 30th 
anniversary of Nagy’s execution. Now 
party leaders voiced disappointment that 
they were not given a chance to eulogize 
the men on whose graves their rule had 
rested. 

George Bush’s hit-and-run two-day 
visit to Budapest spotlights a society 
changing so fast that specialists don’t 
know what to call it — stuck between 
labeling it “reform” and “revolution,” 
Timothy Garton Ash, in a recent New 
York Review of Books article, resorted to 
terming what is happening in Hungary 
and Poland “a ‘revorm,’ if you will, or 
perhaps a ‘refolution.’” In less than a 
year, Hungary has gone from Warsaw 
Pact pillar to a place where anything 
seems possible: faced with popular dis» 
content and encouraged by Gorbachev's 
example, the country’s Communist lead- 
ers, who previously restricted reforms to 
curtained-off economic sectors, have 
agreed to establish a multi-party system 
with free elections, abolished censorship, 
and permitted open debate on even the 
idea of evicting Soviet troops. With 
Gorbachev espousing the Sinatra Doc- 
trine (socialist countries can do it their 
way) instead of the Brezhnev Doctrine 
(Moscow reserves the right to intervene 
to defend socialism), no one knows 
where a radical step like declaring 
neutrality could lead. 

Plunging into this wild and _ crazy 
scene, grim and giddy at the same time, is 
a breed of young political activists 
acutely conscious of their historical 
precedents — Budapest ‘56 and Beijing 
‘89. (Hungarian students rallied several 
times to condemn the Beijing massacre, 
hauling Joan Baez from a concert in 


Budapest to sing protest songs outside 
the Chinese embassy.) As in China and 
Poland (though not, oddly, in the Soviet 
Union), students in Hungary have been 
at the vanguard of the push for basic 
rights to freedom of expression and 
political activity. 

The principal Hungarian youth group 
that has sprung up over the past year to 
give a voice to these urgings, and to 
which Ivan and Szusza belong, .is the 
Alliance of Democratic Youth, widely 
known by its Hungarian acronym, 
FIDESZ. Currently claiming about 3000 
members between the ages of 16 and 35, 
FIDESZ describes itself as a self-support- 
ing, independent “national political 
youth organization, whose members 
share the basic principles of democracy.” 
According to a manifesto, FIDESZ’s goals 
include parliamentary democracy, a mar- 
ket economy, human rights, the “liqui- 
dation of military blocs,” and Hungary’s 
reintegration into European and Western 
society — all to be achieved by non- 
violent means. 

Simply put, FIDESZ’s toughest prob- 
lem is figuring out how to stay at the 
cutting edge of the possible without 
slicing through it. 

Its actions during the week of the Nagy 
reburial, with hundreds of foreign jour- 
nalists in Budapest for a couple of days, 
fueled both supportive and worried 
reactions. To dramatize its demand that 
Soviet troops leave as a pre-condition for 
genuine political change (the more cau- 
tious Poles have put that dicey question 
off until the end of the reform process), 
on the eve ofthe June 16 ceremony, 
about 200 FIDESZ protesters gathered 
outside the Soviet embassy and chanted 
slogans like, “Your visas have expired!” 
Then, during the solemn services, at 
which FIDESZ activists assisted, the 
group’s forceful, intense spokesman, 
Viktor Orban, delivered by far the most 
rousing oration. In a sharp, staccato 
voice, barely pausing to acknowledge the 
rolling waves of applause that greeted 
his sharpest lines, Orban blasted the 


‘ present “Communist dictatorship” as 


hypocritical and untrustworthy, despite 
its-current support for reforms. The only 
guarantor of the “empty promises of 
Communist leaders,” Orban said, was to 
assure that “the ruling party, even if it 
wished, is unable to use force against 
us.” ; 

Communist hardliners inside and 
outside Hungary gnashed their teeth, 
and worried opposition supporters 
fretted about youthful impetuousness — 
but FIDESZ also won new support from 
viewers who appreciated a no-minced- 
words approach. 

The question is, what to do with it? 
Under totalitarian rule for so long, many 
Hungarians lack direct experience with 
parliamentary culture or with the civil 
society characteristic of the Western 
models they wish to emulate. One 
FIDESZ organizer complained that the 
government refuses to give the group 
money, in contrast to the lavishly funded 
Communist youth group (which, by the 
way, recently changed its name from 
Communist Youth Association to the 
Hungarian Democratic Youth Associa- 
tion, to make it more palatable). Others 
concede that accepting official money 
would undermine FIDESZ’s indepen- 
dence. With Hungary’s first free elections 
since 1945 expected within the next year, 
there is also the question of electoral 
politics. Some want FIDESZ to run its 
own slate of candidates to assure a voice 
in parliament; others, concerned about 
internal divisions, prefer endorsing can- 
didates from other political groups. 
Other challenges include how the in- 
telligentsia-dominated youth group can 
compete for members and supporters in 
environments largely untouched by 
Budapest's liberating atmosphere, such 
as inside the army and in conservative 
rural and working-class areas. 

Regardless of how FIDESZ grapples 
with the questions in the months to 
come, these are heady days for those 
who have gotten caught up in Hungary's 
surge. Instead of getting scolded by 
teachers, Szusza and Gabor Szelenyi sit 
on FIDESZ’s 13-member governing 
board, and both were invited to a 
reception with Bush. And almost every 
student I spoke to proudly informed me 
that for the first time this fail, Russian 
will not be a compulsory subject. For the 
activists, the grandchildren of 1956, 
making contemporary history is their 
most important homework. 

“FIDESZ isa movement for young 
people to study how to make politics, a 
new kind of school,” says Szusza. “We 
don’t have any practice at that.” a) 
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DON'T GET STOPPED 
DEAD IN YOUR TRACKS 


Of the 56 largest cities inAmerica, 
Boston has the second-highest pedestrian fatality level. 
Let's not become number one. 


Walk smart. 


Boston Police PE.DS. Program. Francis M. Roache, Commissioner 0 Raymond L Flynn, Mayor © Michael S. Dukakis, Governor 
re) 


Quote 


Continued from page 3 

“It's not dead, it’s dormant,” 
says Phinney of the Boston Led- 
ger. “It’s a tough one for me to 
walk away from.” Also walking 
away are the two full-time staf- 
fers laid off in the shutdown. 

One other media point of note 
here. In his Globe piece on the 
demise of the Boston Ledger, 


business reporter John King 
reeled off a number of notable 
Ledger alums. King neglected to 
tell readers he had been the 
editor of that publication earlier 
this decade. 

Add the Ledger to the East 
Boston Community News as part 
of the vanishing breed of urban 
weeklies that once provided a 
solid training ground for big-city 
reporters. 

>” * * 
Tea-leaf readers over at One 














August 12 & 14 
21 and over 
August 13 

all ages 

Poors ore 


$18.50 advance 
$19.50 day of show 


CITI Club 
15 Lansdowne Street 














BOSTON SAILING 
VACATIONS 





$399 
$599 
$899 


Sailing. 


Beginners Course and 30 Days Free 
Beginning and Cruising Course and 30 
Days Free Sailing. 


Beginning, Cruising, Chartering Course 
and 45 Days Free Sailing. 








Boston Harbor Sailing Club 
72 East India Row; Boston, MA 02110 523-2619 




















The Dizzy 
Gillespie Quintet 
Concert starts at 7 pm 
$28.00,“ 

$23.00, 

$15.50 


Concert starts at 7 pm. 
$28.00,$23.00,$15.50 


Tickets on sale now at box office, 
and all Ticketmaster locations. 


cau.ronnx (617) 787-8000 
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Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Wh 


| 
Phantom of the Opera f 


TICKETW@RLD 


ALL CORPORATE ACCO 
We carry all: 
GREAT WOODS 
Elton John 8/1 & 8/2; Elton John - 7/29; 
Jerry Garcia. New Edition =7/30 
9/9 & 9/10; Be: 
R.E.M. 9/15 & 9/16 


SULLIVAN STADIUM 
(THE WHO) 
7/14 


WORCESTER 
CENTRUM -— Club 
MTV: 7/20; Debbie 
Gibson: 7/28; 
Metallica: 7/25 
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THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ANYWHERE IN THE COUNTRY! 
Call (203) 246-4123 M-F 9:30-5:30; Sat. 10-5 
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Herald Square are still trying to 
digest the meaning of the just- 
announced personnel shake-up 
slated to takeveffect later this 
summer. The game of musical 
chairs has Matt Diebel, currently 
the editor of the Sunday paper, 
taking over the daily Living 
pages, as well as the Sunday 
magazine. Living-pages editor 
Sonia Turek moves on to take 
charge of the Sunday paper. 
Current Sunday-magazine editor 
Bill Weber will now handle the 
daily Entertainment/TV pages 
and will redesign and edit the 
Entertainment Plus section of the 
Sunday paper. Sunday news edi- 
tor Mike Bello now becomes a 
city editor on the daily Herald, 
replacing Ed Cafasso, the former 
City Hall staffer, who will return 
to a reporting job. 

According to managing editor 
Alan Eisner, the catalyst for the 
moves was.a desire to get Turek 
into the Sunday paper and to put 
Cafasso back on the streets. And 
the broad goal, he says, is to 
continue “moving the Sunday 
paper toward a news feature” 
emphasis. 

The Sunday paper, with an 
Eisner-estimated. circulation of 
approximately 250,000, has long 
been the Herald's Achilles’ heel 
— though not for want of trying 
to improve. A few years back, 
Herald honchos tried to juice up 
that publication by using it as a 
showcase for the investigative 
exposés of Brian Mooney (now at 
the Globe). Now the product has 
been reincarnated in a magazine- 
like format. (Last Sunday, for 
example, page one offered no 
stories but included hypes for a 
wide variety of inside pieces, the 
biggest being a “special report” 
on life in Northern Ireland. The 
previous Sunday, the paper had a 
very similar page-one format, 
with a huge teaser for an inside 
report on Chappaquiddick.) 

Personally, I’m not a big fan of 
this softer approach, but I’m not 
sure I could come up with a better 
idea short of the grim assessment 
that the Sunday Herald perhaps 
ought to be considered a can- 
didate for the glue factory. It’s 
still not clear how the recent 
moves will affect the product, 
though there’s some sense that 
Diebel may give the Sunday 
magazine a more splashy, Fleet 
Street feel. There’s a consensus 
that Weber did a good job with 
the magazine; it’s not clear how 
Turek (not the most widely re- 
spected individual inside that 
building) will respond to her new 
job. 

For now, the attitude pretty 
much seems to be wait and see. 
Or as one staffer bluntly put it, 
“No one here knows what the 
hell they“re trying to do.” 

* * * 


Speaking of Chappaquiddick, 
if you read the July 10 Herald 
editorial, you understand why 
Rupert Murdoch — after Teddy 
Kennedy’s legislative sleight-of- 
hand trick forced him to make a 
choice between his paper and his 
television station — decided to 
keep the Herald and ditch, if all 
his maneuvering with the FCC 
fails, WFXT-TV, Channel 25. 
Here was the Herald, capping an 
ambitious run of the-fix-was-in 
Chappaquiddick stories — page 
one on June 26, a June 27 follow- 
up, page one on July 1, and the 
July 2 special report in the 
Sunday paper — with an editorial 
call “for a new probe into Chap- 
paquiddick.” You know that’s 
giving ‘em heartburn in Hyannis. 

If the editorial seemed a bit 
excessive (and it did), there was 
plenty more to be disturbed about 
in reading this latest spate of 
Chappaquiddick stories, kicked 
off by a July 3 Newsweek inter- 
view with grand-jury foreman 
Leslie Leland, who charged “cov- 
er-up.” (Not that we didn’t 
already have our doubts.) 

This is a classic example of why 
readers would be best served 
with an approach somewhere 
between the Herald's obsession 
with Chappaquiddick and the 

See QUOTE, page 18 
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Special Guests: 
Mojo Nixon & 
Skid Roper 
July 17, 7:30 pm 
$17.50*, $15.00* 
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Bruce 
Cockburn 
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Livingston ix == MS Eee ee September 6 
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July 24 $18.50* 
$16.00* 








foe 1) 000 Maniacs 


$17.50* $15.00* : September 14 7:30PM $18.50; $16.00* 
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PANASONIC 


TOP-RATED IN PRINTER PERFORMANCE! 
NOW AT SPECIAL SAVINGS! 








e Fonts: Draft and 3 near 
letter-quality 

¢ Pitch: 4 selections 

e Micro line feed: forward. and 
reverse 

© Perf-cut for “0” tear-off 


capability 





Panasonic 9-Pin Dot Matrix Printer 
Feature-packed for smalk business or home office. Prifits bidirec- 
tional at 192 c.p.s. in draft mode, 38 c.p.s. in near letter-quality. 


Offers 11-function front control panel, adjustable push/pull motor 
feed, 2K buffer, 4 built-in near letter-quality fonts. (KXP1180) 








Details available in store. 


NEWEST & MOST Panasonic 9-Pin Dot Matrix Printer 
EXCITING ITEMS! Excellent print quality and advanced features put this printer ahead of its class! 
> Prints bidirectional at 240 c.p.s. in draft mode, 48 c.p.s. in near letter-quality. 
The newest in home electronics, major Features 4 built-in near letter-quality fonts and 2 draft fonts, adjustable push/ 
appliances, housewares, recreational and pull tractor feed and multiple paper paths. Offers versatile paper handling that 


leisure-time products to make your life lets you load single sheets and envelopes without removing or wasting con- 
easier and more fun: tinuous forms. (KX-P1191) 


~“LECHMERE 


THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE 


CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
WORCESTER, MA ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY MANCHESTER, NH NASHUA, NH SALEM, NH NEWINGTON, CT WARWICK, RI 


LECHMERE | A Lee fs 





























PRICELESS 
Music 


RECORDS - TAPES -CDs - VIDEOS © fo i? P C - D 
NOW ON SALE! Less! 


_All MCA Budget Line Compact Discs, Cassettes & Albums 
HUNDREDS OF TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM! — so. choose ra 


by these great artists! 


ON SALE! 
3.49 - 8.99 


THE WHO 
A eee © THE FIXX 
NEW EDITION 

3.99ipcess. 8.99co PATSY CLINE 
ELTON JOHN 

"pares Gone TOM PETTY 
wae ' STEELY DAN 

IF YOU CAN BELIEVE | — PATTI LABELLE 
pros | a. STEPHANIE MILLS 
BELINDA CARLISLE 
CHARLIE SEXTON 

THE JETS 

OLIVIA NEWTON JOHN 
OAK RIDGE BOYS 


9.99 w22tt*.. 20.99co 3. DQtacass. B.9Ico  WAVLON JENNINGS 


BILL COSBY 
CHANGES IN LATITUDES, THE IRISH ROVERS 
cede totem BILLIE HOLLIDAY 
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ng " : ! 
3.99 tpcess. 9.99co NOW! 





























A 1990 LUXURY 


— 


FL) PE fi 
. a a arate "STERLING" 
| Ay MOTOR CAR! 





Enter at any 

Strawberries location 
Look for the Sterling” 
display ONLY at 
Strawberries! 






































3.99 .vces. 9.99co 6.99 avumicass. 20 8.99co 


IF YOU DIDN'T BUY YOUR MUSIC AT STRAWBERRIES, YOU PROBABLY PAID TOO MUCH. 


STRAWBERRIES 
INFO HOTLINE! 


cramer OVER 60 CONVENIENT NEW ENGLAND 
LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU! 
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AFS Intercultural Programs 
313 East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017 
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FIREWORKS 
FIREWORKS} 


__ BEAT THE BAN SALE! 


EVERYTHING MUST GO 
BY JULY 23, 19891! 


Home Study/Res. Training 
* FINANCIAL AID AVAIL. 
¢ JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. 


1-800-32 
A. 


7-7728 





ROEM LS AUNT SIT ES EMEE RIN HN E 
Mon., Ji 17 ¢ 1 show * 9pm 
‘ioe nine Srieieos 


GAMELON 1 





Tues., J 18 ¢ 1 Show *8 
WILD PRESENTS 


VESTA 








BUY 1 - GET 1 FREE 
on every item in stock! NO LIMIT!! 


Phantom Fireworks must clear its entire 
inventory by July 23, 1989. -thedate.~ 
New Hampshire law changes to prohibit 
the sale of fireworks. 


THIS COULD BE YOUR LAST 
CHANCE TO BUY FIREWORKS!!! 


“ROCKETS *ROMAN CANDLES 
“MISSILES * M-98S *PLUS 1000S MORE 


PHANTOM FIREWORKS 
3 Chevy Chase Drive - 
Seabrook , NH 


603-474-3322 


(MUST PRESENT ENTIRE AD AT TIME OF PURCHASE 
VOM WHERE PROHIBITED BY LAW. 
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Home 
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1-800-327-7728 


THE HART SCHOOL 
a Div. of A.C.T. 


Nat'l Hdqtrs, Pompano 


. Training 
AID AVAIL. 
« JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. 


sh. FL 
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TOWER RECO 


IT’S A TOWER RECORDS GUARANTEE! 


TOWER RECORDS IS SO SURE YOU'LL LIKE KING SWAMP THAT IF 
YOU BUY IT, TRY IT AND FIND OUT YOU DON’T LIKE IT, WE’LL TAKE 
IT BACK AND GIVE YOU CREDIT TOWARDS ANY RECORD IN STOCK! 


COMPACT DISC 


11.99 





























“IS IT LOVE” 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOu! 


BOSTON 


Mass. Ave. At Newbury 


TRA pasran, 


In Back Bay 


Above Auditorium T Stop on the Greenline 


ROS| VIDED 
BUY KING SWAMP 
TRY KING SWAMP 


SALE ENDS JULY 20 








Fri., goa ome tian pm 


w/ THE ULULATORS 





Friday, July 28 9 18+ 
e tee 214 


























Quote 


Continued from page 14 
Globe's tendency to treat the 
story like 10 pounds of glowing 
plutonium. 

* * * 

If there's been an up side to all 
the cynical rhetoric and political 
impotence surrounding this 
year’s budget debate, it’s been the 
invigoration of Globe columnist 
Bob Turner. Turner often seems a 
tad cerebral and gentlemanly for 
the generally boisterous art of 
columnizing, but the rabble-rous- 
ing antics of the anti-tax crowd 
during this political season have 
gotten his blood boiling. The 
most recent evidence is his July 
11 column assailing the radio 
“talk is cheap” masters — specifi- 
cally one Jerry Williams. 

Now, opinions on Williams 


and his ilk do vary, but it’s good 


to see someone like Turner get- 
ting pissed off enough to find his 
voice and unashamedly don his 
progressive togs. Maybe he’s the 


last white liberal. 


* * * 

Sometimes the Globe seems 
like its own worst enemy. On 
Sunday, July 9, the two lead 
stories in the paper concerned a) 
a poll revealing that the state’s 
voters. are overwhelmingly pro- 
choice and are likely to vote for 
like-minded candidates in 1990, 
and b) the growing feeling that 
Democrats in the State House 
could be setting themselves up 
for politically damaging tax hikes 
in 1990. 

Both stories were timely and 
important, but they appeared to 
contradict each other. The abor- 
tion-poll story,.written by M.E. 
Malone; stated, “The strong abor- 
tion rights sentiment in the state 
could seriously. curtail the hopes 
of the mostly antiabortion Re- 
publican candidates who had 
hoped*to capitalize on the state’s 
growing financial problems to 
capture offices. that. haye been 
dominated by -Démocrats for 
years.” 

That made perfect sense, until 
you read Renee Loth’s adjacent 
taxes piece, which very 
prominently offered up the senti- 
ments of Tax EquityAlliance of 
Massachusetts official Jim Braude 
that “Democrats could be script- 
ing a scenario for an election-year 
tax hike — a picture state Re- 
publicans would ¥ate ‘R’ for 
victories over Democrats in 
1990.” 

What are we Supposed to 
believe? That taxes will spell a 
Republican bonanza in 1990 or 
that abortion has suddenly 
blown taxes out of the water as a 
campaign issue. It’s very hard to 
know right now, and both view- 
points are valid. But wouldn't a 
great deal of the confusion have 
been eliminated if the stories had 
been laid out side by side under a 
common headline like TWO IS- 
SUES THAT MAY DECIDE STATE’S 
FATE IN ‘90? It would have been 
worth a try. 

* foal * 

Speaking of ontradictions. 
The July 13 Herald headline on 
Joe Giuliotti’s baseball column 
was SOX DON’T NEED MIRACLE 
TO REGAIN MAGIC. The jump 
headline on the facing page for 
Mike Shalin‘s piece was RED SOX 
NEED A RETURN OF MORGAN'S 
MAGIC SHOW. Only a Houdini 
could figure this one out. 

* * * 

It was a long time coming, but 
Boston’s long-anticipated new 
sports magazine finally has a 
home. SportBoston, currently 
staffed by four editorial employ- 
ees and five business-side em- 
ployees, has — after some fits 
and starts — moved into the fifth 
floor of the Statler Office Build- 
ing, in Park Squas@. Editor Terry 
Kahn says he lication —_ 
which should debut around Oc- 
tober 1 — may kick things off 
with a football cOver featuring 
the Patriots dash-and-smash 
boys, Doug Flutie and Andre 
Tippett. 0 











Love & Rockets—The darker 
T-Rex groove of “So Alive’ has 
poised these former Bauhaus-mates 
for a major breakthrough. 

Our reg. 13.99 CD 
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PETER. GABRIEL 
PASSION 

Music for The Last Temptation Of Christ 

Featuring: The Feeling Begins * A Different Drum 
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Peter Gabriel—Passion—| tars preg 
hypnotic, instrumental world rhy- 
thms and melodies created for the 
film “Last Temptation of Christ.” 
Our reg. 14.99 CD 


19°° 
Cass. Our reg. 9.79. . 7.98 








VAN MORRISON 


AVALON SUNSET 
FEATURING WHENEVER GOD SHINES HIS LIGHT 
AND HAVE! TOLD YOU LATELY 











Van Morrison—Avalon Sunset— 
20 years after “Astral Weeks” comes 
an exceptional work destined to be 
a classic. Inspired, focused, master- 
ful. Our reg. 14.99 CD 


1 Qss CD 
Cass. Our reg. 8.99. . ¢ og 
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Blwe 


Deacon Biue 


Scottish pop/rock band fronted by 
vocalist/writer Ricky Ross returns 
with a second album that has sold 
400,000 in the UK where it entered 
the charts as #1. Intelligent songs 
built on strong melodic lines and 
finely-crafted production, ‘“When The 
World Knows Your Name” will make 
Deacon Blue a band to watch...Fans 
of Prefab Sprout to Steely Dan take 
note. Street date, mid July. 
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Hits 
Checklist! 


Today’s Top 15 Best Bets! 


Fine Young Cannibals— 
Raw & Cooked 


10,000 Maniacs—Blind Man’s Zoo 


Prince—Batman Soundtrack 
Tom Petty—Full Moon Fever 
Bonnie Raitt—Nick Of Time 


Anderson, Bruford, Wakeman 
& Howe - 


Indigo Girls—Iindigo Girls 


Paul McCartney—Flowers In 
The Dirt 


Madonna—Like A Prayer 
Doobie Brothers—Cycles _ 
Allman Brothers—Dreams 
Traveling Wilburys—| 

Stevie Ray Vaughan—in Step 
Joe jacksons—Blaze Of Glory 
Love & Rockets—iV 





Diesel Park West 


New brands and hyped debuts come and go, but 
rarely does a new band emerge with as striking 
a first effort as this five-man band from Lancaster, 
England. Producer Chris Kimsey (Rolling Stones) 
brings a loose, bluesy driving rhythm mix to an 
album brimming with raw energy, power chords, 
abundant melodic hooks and unforgettable songs. 
From the Stones-meet-U2 punch of ‘“When The 
Hoodoo Comes” to the Brit invasion guitars of ‘All 
The Myths On Sunday” to the stirring, anthemic 
“Here | Stand,” Shakespeare, Alabama burns 
with brilliant flame from start to finish. 
’ Our reg. 13.99 CD 


(98 CD 
1 Cass. Our reg. 8.99............ 6.98 


Votes From TVheFront | 


Eu ics return with a new album scheduled for September: “‘We Two Are One’”’...Long-awaited 
second album from Tracy is set for early fall release: ‘“Crossroads”’...Linda Ronstadt has 
been working with Aaron Neville in New Orleans on her first pop album in many years. Working 
title: ‘Cry Like A Rainstorm, Howl Like The Wind’’...Mick Jones, ex-Foreigner head, has his first 
solo album coming late this month. He’s also producing the next album from Billy Joel...Sengal 
superstar and Peter Gabriel chum Youssou N’Dour has a new album ‘‘The Lion” due with a Gabriel 
duet on the track ‘Shakin’ The Tree’’...Steve Lillywhite produced the new Pogues ‘Peace And Love’ 
release. Look for more electric sound on this one...Tentative title on the new Grateful Dead due 
in September: “Built To Last’’...Virgin has the new NRBQ set for mid-September along with new 
music from Warren Zevon and the audio release of Roy Orbison’s 1988 Showtime special ‘‘A Black 
And White Night’’...Upcoming soundtrack to the movie “Rude Awakening”’ features a version of 
the Beatles “Revolution” by Mike & The Mechanics as well as new tracks from Phoebe Snow and 
Georgia Satellites...’‘Here Today, Tomorrow, Next Week”’ is the title of the new release 
due next month...Both Phil Collins and Tony Banks of Genesis have solo albums due this year... 
Free/Bad Company/Firm vocalist Paul Rodgers has a new band: The Law...Daniel Lanois (U2, Neville 
pois dyna the new Bob Dylan album. Excellent advance word on this...Also due from CBS: 
Kate Steve Perry, Midnight Oil, Psychedelic Furs, Terence Trent D’Arby, Paul Young and 
New E folk favorite Shawn Colvin...New Raindogs due this summer...Camper Van Beethoven's 
next: “Key Lime Pie’”’...Big buzz on The Graces, a new female rock trio led by former Go-Go 
Charlotte Caffey. Great guitars, big vocal sound...’It’s Not Enough” is the first single from the new 
pene album — Among The Cannibals”’. on ——: first without Grace Slick = has 
joined Jefferson Airplane...New track is a Bryan. Adams song...’’Steamy 
Windows’ is the title of the upcoming Tina Turner...Eric Clapton, Tanita Tikarim and Mark Knopfler 
guest on debut from British singer/songwriter Brendam Croker...New Elton john due soon: ‘Sleeping 
With The Past’’...New Stone’s album is titled “Steel Wheels”... 
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HARVEST 














-lincluding: "HARD SUN", 
“THIS GOLDEN LAND" 
and “BIG HARVEST" 





INDIO , 


“I’m a lover of rhythms and interesting grooves” notes Gordon Peterson, 
Toronto singer-songwriter-instrumental and creative force behind Indio. 
Drawing from influences in world rhythms as well as contemporary pop 
figures Peter Gabriel and Sting, Indio weaves a fascinating musical tapestry 
that has made ‘Big Harvest’’ one of the most talked-about releases of 1989. 
After a charice meeting with David Rhodes, guitarist extraordinaire with 
Peter Gabriel, Peterson and Rhodes began the initial work on the debut, 
bringing in bassist a Klein, Joni Mitchell, Van-Dyke Parks, Robbie 
Robertson’s guitarist Bill Dillion and others. Utilizing subtle melodies, shift- 
ing, layered instrumentation and intriguing rhythmic patterns, Indio makes 
the tracks ‘Hard Sun,” the ethereal “Ship On A Sea’’ and “Grinding 
Wheel” essential listening! Our reg. 14.99 CD 
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reg. 7.99 
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INDIGO GIRLS 


a = To Fine /Secure Yourself 
id Fears/Tried To Be True 
Love's Recovery 

















Bob Mould 


Workbook PUBLIC IMAGE LTD. 9 
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jeff Healey—See The Light— 
Blistering blues/rock from a 
blind 22-year-old guitar wiz 
who has been called “‘revolu- 
tionary” by Stevie Ray 
Vaughan. Our reg. 13.99 CD 


Ween: 


THE CALL 
LET THE DAY BEGIN 


Feat LET THE Day BEGIN 





The Call—Let The re Bs Begin— 


New label, fresh start for 


10282... 





Bob Mould—Workbook— 
Former Husker Du head goes 
solo with a surprisingly di- 
verse, impressive debut. Sub- 
dued but powerful...recom- 
mended. Our reg. 13.99 CD 


1028°... 6.98 
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Tora Tora—Surprise Attack— 
High flying blues/metal debut 
from a pecans midwest 
Quartet. boogie 
“Walkin’ * has blazing 
guitar. Our reg. 11.99 CD 


gees 
Our reg. 7.99... 5.98 


King Swamp—No frills hard 
rockin’ Brit band formed by 
Dave Allen (Gang of Four, 
Shriekback) mixes mainstream 
riffs with an INXS dance kick. 
Our reg. 13.99 CD 


jatar 


P.1.L.—9—Producer Stephen 
Hague (Pet Shop Boys) adds 
a new twist to the John Lydon 
P.1.L. sound. “Disappointed” 
is nearly worth the price of 
admission. Our reg. 13.99 CD 


1Gero. .. 


Indigo Girls— A remarkable 
best-selling debut album with 
acoustic guitars, two-part 
harmonies and a thoughtful 
lyrical edge 

Our reg. #3.99 CD 
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todd rundgren 


Nearly Human 
Featuring: beens WANT OF A ee 








Todd Rundgren—Nearly 
Human—Excellent new music 
from legendary name. Full 
digital sound, no overdubs. 
His best in years! 

Our reg. 13.99 CD 
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TIN MACHINE 
_ TW MACHINE 


INCLUDES 
Under The God @ Prisoner Of Love @ Heaven's Ir. 
Here @ Crack City @ Work ng Ciass Hero ® Amazing 





Tin Machine—Bowie and 
band deliver an intense, free- 
wheeling blast of sheer power. 
Features Boston guitarist 
Reeves Gabrel. 

Our reg. 13.99 CD 
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Blond—Free—Noted 
L.A. band fronted by charis- 
matic singer Johnette Mapoli- 
tano. Gritty rock riffsameet a 
killer bass line in “Gad ts A 
Bullet.” Our reg. 13.99 CD 
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BLIND TO 





ORIGINAL 
MOTION 
PICTURE 
SOUNDTRACK 


FEATURES MUSIC BY 

THE JEFF HEALEY BAND 

BOB SEGER . LITTLE FEAT 
AND PATRICK SWAYZE 


UGH 
GRAY SOM TSON 


Features: (ess) at \ 
rc) : Tears Of Love ! 
Talk It Over That's Coo 


Se 








Road House—Original Soundtrack— 
New music from Jeff Healey band, 
Bob Seger (‘Blue Monday”), Little 
Feat and Patrick Swayze. 

Our reg. 14.99 CD 
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Simple Minds—Street Fighting 
Years—Sublime new music is rock 
on the grandest scale. Graceful, 
a from Kerr & Co. Plus 
Gabriel's “Bi 


” Our reg. 13.99 CD 
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STEVIE RAY VAUGHAN 
AND DOUBLE TROUBLE 

















Stevie Ray Vaughan—in Step— 
oy recorded and boasting a 
wide ranging array of hot tunes. 


Stevie Ray’s on track, full 
‘ Steam ahead. Our reg: 14.99 CD 
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Caterwaul—Pin & Web—Amazing 
guitar from Mark Schafer is the core 
of this fine new band fronted by 
vocalist/lyricist Betsy Web. Rec- 
mended. Our reg. 13.99 CD 


om 
1028 - 
Our reg. 7.99 ....... 5.98 





note! Our reg. 13.99 CD 
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Our reg. 7.99 .. . 





Tim Finn—Former 
teams with Peter 


it Enz man 
iel’s band 
for a stunning solo work. This one 
is not to be missed! Highly recom- 
mended. Our reg. 13.99 CD 
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GRAYSON 
HUGH 


In possession of one of the most soulful, warm_and_expressive voices 
to grace the radio waves of late via the hit “Talk It Over’, singer/song- 
writer Grayson Hugh has emerged a strong contender for best new artist 
of 89. The perplexing fact that ‘Blind To Reason’’, his sensational debut, 
was released nearly a year ago hasn’t stopped it from becoming a word- 
of-mouth favorite. Heavily steeped in a classic soul sonic atmosphere, 
“Bring It All Back”, ‘Finally Found A Friend’ and the powerful title 
track highlight a stunning first effort. Better late than never, Grayson 
Hugh has arrived-in style. Well worth picking up. Our reg. 14.99 CD 
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Cass. Our reg. 7.99....... 5.98 
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erOdeo 
DIAMOND 


























Meee ro nciudes - SISTER ROSA 
oiamono Mine «=| aa el Titel ace) teel'|: 
HOW LONG = FALL IN LINE SSS FIRE AND BRIMSTONE 
Blue Rodeo—Diamond Mine— Neville Brothers—Legendary New 
Knock-out 2nd album from Canadian Orleans band teams with producer 
band is the quintessential Byrds/ Daniel Lanois (U2) for their best 
Band 80’s update with a unique album in almost a decade. “Sister 


top spin. Our reg. 13.99 CD 
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Rosa.” Our reg. 14.99 CD . 
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THE BIG DISH Adrian Belew 
Creeping Up On Jesus Mr. Music Head 
Leet, a 





BES 


Inctudes 











Oh Daddy 2a Full 
House Of Cards Digital 
1967 Recording 




















Adrian Belew—Mr. Music Head— 
Mesmerizing, quirky nouveau pop 
from a true original. Full digital 

recording. Includes hit “Oh Daddy”’. 


Big Dish—Creeping Up On Jesus— 
Second from Scottish trio is alter- 
native pop at its best—wonderful 
songs, incredibly produced. Highly 
recommended. Our reg. 13.99 CD Our reg. 13.99 CD 


1 Qos hs Oe. ae 5.98 1 Qos ee sides 6.98 


FOR THE LATEST COMPACT DISC INFO CALL 
1-800-CD-INFO-1 


For the latest compact disc 
info, call the WBCN/Lechmere 
CD Hotline! 1-800-CD-INFO-1 
pa you in touch with a CD 

line operator ready to provide 
up-to-the-minute information on 
available CD's. Operating hours ~ 
are Wednesday thru Sunday, from 
noon to 8 pm. 

Plus, listen to the WBCN/ 
Lechmere “CD Play of the Day,’ 
every day at 12:20 pm. 
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ss0rctment: 


You'll find thousands of titles to choose from 
including comedies, thrillers, dramas, action 
films, Academy Award winners and more! 


Price $ 


Rent for as little as'$1 a day when you purchase 
a booklet of 50 Lechmere passes for just 
49.99, a $125 value! Rent for 1.50 a day when 
you purchase 10 Lechmere passes for just 14.99, 
a $25 value! 


Mid Week Srecials: 


Monday, Tuesday and , rent 2 movies 
for 2 days for just 2.50! Enjoy your movies 
without having to rush back to the store. 
Alien Nation 


New Feeleases:. My Stepmother Is An Alien 


Come in today for a complete selection of 1O % 

the season's hottest videocassettes. We stock 

ample quantities of the newest, most in-demand 

videos so you can find the hits you want. Plus, coming in July...The Ac- 
cidental T Tourist, 


Liaisons, Cocoon Il, Mississippi 


Music Videos | we asc a 


Hottest Music Videos Now Available 
And On Sale At Lechmere! a5 

















Our best sellers include... 


Pink Floyd: Delicate 
Sound of Thunder 


Michael Jackson: Legend 
Continues 

Michael Jackson: Moonwalker 
Bruce Sotagieas Video 
U2: Rattle and Hum 

RUSH: A Show of Hands 


Neil Diamond: Greatest 
Hits Live Hours of enjoyment with these great music videos featuring 


‘ een super entertainers. Our selection includes Tom Petty and ban * 
. _ Estafan & The Miami Heartbreakers: ‘A Bunch of Videos and Some Other Stu SAVE *2 to 4 


Machine Jerry Lee Lewis: “1 Am What | Am”, The Who: “Who's se 1 698 , 2 498 


nian ‘ Who's Best”, Def Leppard: “Historia”. Def Leppard and 
Aerosmith: Live Texas jam ‘78 The Who also available on CDV. Our reg. 18.99 to 28.99 


—-- Quality Fecording Taye 


SUPER VALUE AND 


PANASONIC QUALITY! 
Two blank T-120 standard video tapes 
now on sale at a great price. Up to 
6 hours recording time on each tape! 


LECHMERE WILL NOT Our reg. 7.99 


BE UNDERSOLD! a p 
Should you find a lower ad price (ours J a el y 8 
2-pack 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
O 








or a competitor's) within 30 days 
of your purchase, we'll refund the 
difference. And, we'll match any 
local store’s current ad price on any = 

item you buy at Lechmere. This is (Only $3.49 per tape!) 
Lechmere’s Price Protection Guar- a 

antee! See details at any Lechmere. 


LECHMERE - 


THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE 
Sale prices in effect 


ae lewencars eae 5=) eae 5=) trough july 29. 
, » aii . ee . 
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Trash 


Continued from page 10 
“campaigns under the banners of 
Support Your Local Police, and 
Expose the ‘Civil Rights’ Fraud,” 
according to a 1967 personal 
letter from Welch to retired gen- 
eral James A. Van Fleet inviting 
him to serve on the Birch Na- 
tional Council. In that letter 
Welch wrote, “Five years ago, 
few people who were thoroughly 
familiar with the main divisions 
of Communist strategy saw any 
chance of keeping the Negro 
Revolutionary Movement from 
reaching decisive proportions. It 
was to supply the flaming front to 
the whole ‘proletarian revol- 
ution,’ as planned by Walter 
Reuther and his stooge, Bobby 
Kennedy. But the one thing the 
conspirators could not stand was 
to have sufficient light turned on 
their plans and their activities. 
Because of that increasing light, 
the march on Selma turned into 
an obscene farce.” 

Welch went on to describe the 
federal officers dispatched to Ox- 
ford, Mississippi, as a “brutal 
gestapo” sent “so that Com- 
munist-led riots could run un- 
checked, or actually be aided, by 
this federal gendarmerie.” 

The passionate and aggressive 
politics of the Birch Society were 
seen as an impediment to elec- 
toral organizing by more-prag- 
matic conservatives, including 
those who took the Goldwater 
contributor list and began a 
direct-mail campaign to gal- 
vanize support for a conservative 
agenda. These fundraising 
specialists would form the core of 


what became known as the Newe 


Right. In the late ‘70s the New 
Right emerged as a powerful 
force on the American political 
landscape, and was credited with 
helping elect Ronald Reagan. The 
eclipsed Birch Society saw its 
influence dwindle further after 
Reagan took office, and further, 
still as the Birchers attacked 
Reagan's policies. When Welch 
died, in 1985, the Birch Society 
had shrunk from nearly 100,000 
to half that size. There then 
ensued an internal struggle over 
who would grab the reins of the 
organization. The victors alien- 
ated even Welch’s widow. From 
her retirement home in Weston, 
she denounced the new leader- 
ship. 

Ironically, much of the Birch 
agenda had been reframed by the 
New Right as policy mandates 
that were seriously considered 
and frequently adopted by the 
Reagan. administration. America 
moved to the right, but the 
society had been iced out of the 


‘¢/ Memoriak -in« 


political action by those who 
privately snickered at the austere 
and earnest Birchers. 

With membership dropping 
steadily, the society admitted in 
1986 that it faced “the most 
critical financial crisis in our 
history,” prompting a massive 
management reorganization and 
fundraising drive. In one fund- 
raising letter, it was admitted that 
in the past, a twice-yearly appeal 
had gone out “to a small group of 
our more wealthy members who 
underwrote the shortfall and 
special-project funding.” Alas, 
reported the society, “The loss of 
so many of these substantial 
financial supporters, through 
death and business reverses, has 
removed that solution to our 
financial problems.” The Birch 
Society was deep in the red, so 'to 
speak. The New York Times 
reported the deficit at $9 million. 

But, as the dumpster revealed, 
thousands of Birchers responded 
to the fundraising drive. “God 
Bless the John Birch Society,” 
penned Jonathan, of New York 
City, in his letter accompanying a 
$50 check. “I wanted to do more. 
But I promise you $50.00 per 
month every month from now on 
as Long as | Live, come Hell or 
Highwater.” 

Elisha C. Poole from Green- 
ville, Alabama, sent in $3000, 
writing that it was timed to “use 
the occasion of ‘the birthday of 
Jefferson Davis, that greatest of 
all Americans, to make an invest- 
ment toward our freedom.” 
Poole, a Birch National Council 
member, received a warm reply 
from an assistant to Birch chair- 
man A. Clifford Barker, convey- 
ing Barker's thanks. Calling Jef- 
ferson Davis “a most honorable 
man,” the letter writer added, 
“We are fortunate to have these 
noble men who preceded us, 
gentlemen’ who showed re- 
markable valor in times of crisis, 
to inspire and motivate us.” 
Apparently the correspondents 
dreamed of a_Jefferson Davis 


haps replacing that ratty old 
Lincoln Memorial with those silly 
quotes about freedom and justice. 

One fundraiser submitted $20 
gleaned from a somewhat con- 
fused woman named Isabel, with 
this apologetic note: “Sorry it’s so 
little. I will try to squeeze more 
out of her. She is in her eighties 
and doesn’t like the Society 


because she thinks, ‘John Birch 
was a socialist.’ ”’ 
For the time being, the 


Jonathans, Elishas, and -Isabels 
have kept the. society afloat. The 
shutting of the Belmont operation 
and the move to Appleton have 
cut operational costs. The debt 
has been retired. And the ome: 
ster is empty. 
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We need you. 














SULLIVAN STADIUM 
Now ti reservations for { 
STONES; 


onire BRUINS 1986'50 SEASON 





























Curry College,.Milton, Rte. 138 


Boston 
Jazz +2233 > 2 


Society 
Annual 
Barbecue and Festival 
featuring 
The Nat Adderly Quintet 


with Walter Booker, Tenor Cobb, 
Vincent wae Larry Willis, plus... 


with George rr caine Bo Gulotti, 
ohn Lockwood and an 
All Star Jam Session 
Sun., Aug. 6 * 1-7 pm 
Tickets: $23 (Incl. barbecue) 


TICKETRON outlets, Bostix 
_ (Faneuil Hall) or call 1-800-382-8080 

















NOVA MOB 


TWO SAINTS 
BORDER PATROL 
TANKI FLIP 


w/ Spectal Guests MC WENX's ANGELA 





URETHANE 
FOAM 


Wholesale-Retail 
mattresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, seats, 
station wagons, boats, 
campers. 


Any shape or size 
cut while you wait 
NO CHARGE 


Stitching service available 
2 4° S 





Bench 24"°x76" $13.50 $27.00 $40.50 





Cot__30"x76"_ $17.43 $34.87 $52.31 





Twin _39°x76" $21.93 $43.87 $65.81 
ue 45x70" $27.00 954,00 961.00 














Queen 6x8 $34.31 $68.62 $102.93 
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#1 
TICKET 
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TO THE 
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BEST SEATS IN TOWN! 


Umialioenng COE 
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LANCER 


DANCER 


SKATE FOR A BEAUTIFUL BOSTON 


JULY 21, 1989 


BOSTON, MA 


benefit for 


Tre Boston Foundator 
FUND FOR PARKS AND 


e WBCN DJ's 


Al 





LAMCERS 


LUVS 
BOSTON 


SKATE-A-THON 


For information, Call 
426-7980 


12 NOON-7:00 PM ~~ 
CITY HALL PLAZA 


RTE 
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4 ; . 
e TWO OF BOSTON’S HOTTEST BANDS 
Tribe, 12:45 P.M. 
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WAITING FOR YOUR AD 


FOR MORE DETAILS, 
SEE OUR AD IN LIFESTYLE 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 





-& THE INJECTORS 
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Mel Tormé George Shearing 
Spend a night to remember with Mel Tormé, George Shearing, 
and George Wein and the Newport Jazz Festival All-Stars in a gala 35th 
anniversary celebration of the JVC JAZZ Festival — fees RI. 


Friday, August 18, 8:30 PM 
International Tennis Hall of Fame 


AH seats reserved: $50, fone $25. Pre- and 
post-concert parties $12.50 per party. 
Tickets now on sale at all Ticketmaster loca- 
tions. Charge by phone (617)787-8000 (MA), 
(401) 331-2211 (RD, (203)624-0033 (CT), 
(212)307-7171 (NY). : (401)847-3700. 
Tickets also available ewport 
Music Box, Newport Jazz Office (670 Thames 
Street), and Newport Casino. 
By mail: send check or money order to JVC 
JAZZ, Box 605, Newport, RI 02840. Include 
$2.50 handling and self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 
Newport Jazz* and Newport Jazz Festival® are 


FeSHVC! « 
Registered Trademarks « M Fes — xductions, Inc. NEWPORT, Rt. 


A Newport Jazz Festival Produc 























JOHNNY DIESEL 


. Chrysalis. 
Lookin’ For Love/ Revival 





@ TWEE CWT ECT ORS 


6.99 LP/Cass. ¢ 11.99 CD 


This album tells its own story, that of 
blues-basedrock and roll, interpreted by 
a 22 year old and his band. 

From the standard blues of 
"Since I Fell For You" to the gusty drive of 
"Burn," "Parisienne Hotel" and 
"Soul Revival," Johnny Diesel has stamped his 
mark on this record. 

So stand by for the unique new band from 
_ Australia that carries a passport from 

all over the world. 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


Open til midnight to serve you 


BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 


In Back Bay 


Above Auditorium T Stop on the Greenline 











DON’T MISS WHAT MAY BE YOUR LAST CHANCE TO SEE 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE ROCK’N’ROLL BAND 


IN UPSTATE NEW YORK 


RICH STADIUM 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


TUESDAY JULY 18 8:00PM 
Tickets available at 


or call 1 


i Alpe chime 


-8080 to charge 





















Politics 


Continued from page 2 
to seek the White House. To 
create the “Massachusetts Mir- 
acle” that allowed him to run for 
president as an alchemist, Duka- 
kis squandered the riches of a 
fruitful time. He carted about the 
nation the appealing image of a 
state in full flower. And he did it 
with the abandon of a florist gone 
wild with Miracle Gro. 

During his first fiscal crisis, 
despite being anathema on 
Beacon Hill, Dukakis retained his 
public popularity and the public’s 
confidence. In late June 1975, a 
Becker poll, published in the 
Herald American, gave Dukakis 
an approval/disapproval rating 
of 60 to 31. Two-thirds of those 
polled said they believed his no- 
new-tax campaign pledge had 
been sincere. 

Today, those numbers have 
been reversed — or worse. 

No wonder. If a, young 
Dukakis failed the people be- 
cause of arrogance and ig- 
norance, an older and smarter 
Dukakis has failed them out of 
arrogance laced with cynicism. 

The man’s learned a lot over 
the past 14 years. Sadly for him 
and for us, they were the wrong 
lessons. 

* * * 

The year Dukakis first became 
governor, a young liberal re- 
former and foster-carecase work- 
er, Phil Johnston, entered the 
legislature from the South Shore 
town of Marshfield. Sooner than 
anyone expected, Johnston was 
working closely with then state 
rep (and now congressman) 
Barney Frank and the other 30 or 
so members of the liberal De- 
mocratic Study Group, which 
was desperately and in the end 
fruitlessly trying to get Dukakis 
to understand the pain and suf- 
fering he was inflicting on socie- 
ty’s least fortunate citizens by 
hacking away at social-service 
spending in a futile attempt to 
keep his no-new-taxes pledge. 

By May of that fateful year, 
Jehnston, Frank, and the rest had 
abandoned Dukakis as a hope- 
less case. His liberal base had 
been lost for the remainder of the 
term. 

In 1978 Dukakis himself was 
gone, ousted in the Democratic 
primary by the anti-reform, anti- 
abortion conservative, Ed King. 

In 1980, itching for a rematch, 
Dukakis bumped into Johnston 
on the train to New York for the 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion. The ex-governor wanted to 
enlist Johnston’s support. John- 





ston wanted to be rid of King, but 
he was skeptical of Dukakis’s 
newly expressed concern for hu- 
man services. 

Accompanying Dukakis as he 
moved around the state to drum 
up support for a second run, 
Johnston became convinced that 
his companion meant what he 
said about his commitment to 
human services. And he. was 
certain Dukakis was the best 
hope of ridding the state of King. 

So he signed on to the Dukakis 
comeback campaign. After all, 
Johnston was a reformer, as 
Dukakis had been early in his 
career. Indeed, in a bi-partisan 
effort with then state rep Andrew 
Card (now a senior White House 
aide and a possible Republican 
candidate for governor), Johnston 
had led a public crusade to force 
the legislature to create a blue- 
ribbon commission in 1977 to 
investigate rampant political cor- 
ruption on Beacon Hill. 

Unlike Dukakis, Johnston also 
was a liberal; , his _ political 
philosophy held that govern- 
ment's first responsibility was to 
serve those most in need of help. 
So strong were those credentials 
that Johnston’s presence in the 
campaign gave Dukakis the op- 
portunity he needed to mend 
fences with the liberal wing of 
the party. And after Dukakis 
swept back into office in 1983, he 
placed Johnston at the top of his 
human-services hierarchy where 
he has remained ever since, 
working to ensure that the deci- 
sions of the administration em- 
body his philosophy. 

Last week, as Dukakis con- 
tinued to flail away at the deficit 
with calls for new taxes and 
orders for budget cuts, the in- 
fluence of his Human Services 
secretary could be detected. 
While local aid, once Dukakis’s 
great love, was targeted for up to 
$250 million in cuts, no more than 
$82 million in human-service 
spending was placed in jeopardy. 
Thanks to Johnston, even_ if 
Dukakis has mishandled this 
crisis in every other way, at least 
this time it will not be the least 
fortunate members of society 
who will be made to pay first and 
the most for the fiasco. 

Given this long and sterling 
record as a liberal and reformer, it 
was hardly surprising that pro- 
choice activists, seeking a can- 
didate to run against state rep 
Bob Ambler of Weymouth for an 
open South Shore state-senate 
seat, would gravitate toward 
Johnston a couple weeks ago. 

In the aftermath of the 
Supreme Court's historic Webster 
v. Reproductive Health Services 
decision July 3, Ambler’s clear 
See POLITICS, page 27 
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Animal Adoption 522-5055 

Membership Information 522-7400 

Cruelty Hotline (24 hrs) 1-800-628-5808 
Angell Memorial Animal Hosptial 522-7282 






MISPCA for enimers 
an 

Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

350 S. Huntington Ave., Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 
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RAPHIC SERVICES 


If you have been looking for a reliable firm to produce your 
printed material, look no further. 
With a-wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix 
Graphic Services has the resources to provide you with solid 
expertise whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual 
report. We are fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very 
latest Desk Top Publishing technology backed by experienced 
traditional typography. 
At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of 
newsletters, advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads, 
resumes and, of course, newspapers. . 
You will be pleased by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 
are sincere in treating each client's project as if it were our own: 
after all, your business 4s our business. i 
Pheenix 


Please call us soon. We welcome 
the opportunity to place our GRAPHIC 


resources at your service. 





PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES @ 126 Brookline Ave @ Boston @ 617-536-5390 Ml X234 
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JULY INVENTORY CLEARANCE 
HOT Savings on Futon Convertibles 


For example 


Save $100 off 

The Deco Convertible 

e.g. DecoFULL $279 
Cloud Futon 








“100 
$278 


Closeout Sale 





Save $50 off 

Phoenix Convertible - 

e.g. Full Phoenix $259 
Full Cloud 99 


$358 
- 30 
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OTHER EXCITING 

ARISE’ CLOSEOUTS 
AT EACH STORE 





Copyright 1989 Arise Futon Mattress Co., Inc. 





While they last. Not all sizes, styles at all stores. 


All Arise Convertible Frames are constructed in durable hardwood 
“ME ; 


00% cotton filled Built with Anise Quality backed by Arise 15-ye 


ARISE ©) FUTO 


THE ORIGINAL FUTON MATTRESS CO Bateman 


1030 Mass Ave., Cambridge (617) 492-8828 
Hours: Mon - Fri 10-9, Sat 10-7, Sun 12-6 
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Compare these great features— 


MB 12-Digit Print/Display Calculator 

MB Features A Fast, Durable Two-Color Printout 
MB Specially Designed For Commercial Use 
4 Large Display 

s Large Keytops With Large, Sloped Plus Bar 


MB Gross Profit Margin Key, Square Root Key, 
Percentage Change Key, K% (Constant) Key 
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WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE! 
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Politics. 


Continued from page 25 
anti-abortion record frightened 
liberals. But he would have been 
an appropriate target for many 
other reasons. The antithesis of a 
reformer, Ambler, over a long 
career in the legislature, has been 
a major force in the Beacon Hill 
power structure — cutting deals 
for friends and chums and behav- 
ing in a way that has come to be 
accepted by insiders and ex- 
pected by everyone else. 

Once, years ago, after the 
Clean Water Act began requiring 
communities to have their drink- 
ing water tested, Ambler pushed 
a bill to close one of the state’s 
few testing plants, which seemed 
strange until it was discovered 
that one of Ambler’s friends 


owned a private testing operation 
— one that would have benefited 
greatly from the elimination of 
public competition. 

Beyond the abortion issue, 
Johnston’s dedication to a 
tolerable life for the many would 
stand in favorable contrast to 
Ambler’s commitment to the 
good life for a favored few. 

*” * * 

One voice strangely silent since 
the Supreme Court expanded 
states’ rights to include the right 
to regulate abortion is Jesse Jack- 
son's. 

The reason may lie in Jackson’s 
having been out of the country 
since the July 3 decision, as one of 
his aides in Chicago has sug- 
gested. On the other hand, Jack- 
son's silence could be traceable to 
a position on the issue that served 
him adequately in those pre- 
Webster days but may no longer 
work to assure his standing as a 


progressive. 

According to Jackson's aide, 
“He is personally, as a clergy- 
man, professionally, and morally 
opposed to abortion.” 

On the.other hand, the aide 
went on, “As a matter of public 
policy, he is not willing to impose 
his positions on people. It’s his 
public-policy position that wom- 
en have the right to abortion. He 
supports Roe v. Wade.” 

The aide noted that Jackson 
took that position firmly last 
spring at the Washington pro- 
choice rally. 

Asked if Jackson had not at one 
time conveyed his personal, 
rather than his public-policy, 
position as the Jesse Jackson 
position on abortion, the aide 
said he was known for the 
former, not the latter, before he 
entered elective politics in 1984 
with his first run for the presiden- 
cy. “There may have been some 


growth and understanding,” he 
said. ‘‘He’s acknowledged that.” 

The problem with growth and 
understanding, at least where 
abortion is concerned, is that it 
can appear to be merely trim- 
ming. 

If Webster has the polarizing 
effect on the nation I think it will, 
no amount of growth and under- 
standing, whether by Jesse Jack- 
son on the national stage or by 
Frank Bellotti, running for gov- 
ernor against doctrinaire pro- 
choicer Evelyn Murphy in the 
state Democratic gubernatorial 
primary next year, will be suffi- 
cient to convince the hardliners 
of the depth of their beliefs. They 
will suffer politically as a conse- 
quence. 

If Jackson loses his lock on the 
Democratic Party's liberal core as 
a result of conflicted feelings on 
abortion, his capacity to play a 
major role in the next presidential 


election might well be lost. 

My guess is: that Webster has 
changed the political equation 
dramatically, and in no way to 
Jesse Jackson’s benefit. 

Saal Saal * 

Look for the aforementioned 
Bob Crane, the state treasurer 
since before the advent of ad- 
justable mortgages (actually, for 
only 25 years), to hang ‘em up at 
the end of this term. 

Not that Craney, as he’s affec- 
tionately known to the Beacon 
Hill crowd, wouldn't like to go 
one more round. Who wouldn't 
when, as Crane does, you can 
pick up the quick and easy $60K 
and all the perks from the tax- 
payers and get the big bucks — 
more than $100K — on the side 
doing god knows what for Merk- 
ert Enterprises, the big food- 
brokerage operation. 

But to go one more round, 

See POLITICS, page 29 
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FREE BAND 
AND DJ LISTINGS 


To have 
Boston 


ur band or disc-jockey service listed in the Fall 1989 Guide to 
nds (to be published in the September 8 Phoenix), fill out the 


coupon below and mail it to Boston Bands, the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Ave., Boston 02215. Deadline is August 4. You must return 
this coupon to be listed. No phone cails, please. xf 


Please submit on 
be completed by 


| am a (check one) DO band 
Band or DJ name: 


O DJ 


one coupon per band or DJ. Band information must 
ind member or manager. 





If your band or DJ service was listed in the Spring 1989 Guide to Boston 


Bands, please check here © 


If you were listed under another name, check here O 


What other name? 





What type of music would you like to be listed under? (Please check no 
more than four.) 

DO original rock Ocover rock/Top 40 0 blues/R&B D jazz 
D oldies O country/country rock 0 folk 0 funk 
O fusion D reggae/calypso/ska D Latin 0 GB 
0 soul/gospel 0 Dixieland 0 classical 0 experimental 
Oa cappella 0 bluegrass O comedy 0 ethnic Orap 
0 Irish 0 swing 0 tribute 0 solo 0 rockabilly 
0 other (specify) : 





More detailed description of your music (e.g., techno , Yma Sumac 
covers, heavy metal, Maori folk, zouk, juju, cha-cha, etc.) : 





What percentage of your material is original? 


Who handles your bookings? 


Name: 








Address: 





Zip: 





Phone: 





Is this person in the band? Cyes 


Your name and phone (if different from above) : 


Ono 








When can you be reached to verify this information? 


0 mornings D afternoons 0 evenings 
are free. For eiaone 
ext. 230. 
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Worcester 
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ELTON JOHN 
Aug. 1 & 2 
THE MONKEES 


RINGO STARR 
and his all STARR band... 
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RED SOX VS. 
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Yankee Stadium 
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WE'VE MOVED: 


AND WE'VE ALSO EXPANDED OUR OFFICE HOURS 
AND OUR DEADLINES TO SERVE YOU BETTER 








F a) WA Boylston Street 
126 Brookline Ave 


(ONEW LOCATION tage 


126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
NEAR FENWAY PARK 


PHONE:267+1234 


SEE THE CLASSIFIED COUPON IN 
LIFESTYLE FOR THE NEW DEADLINES 
AND OFFICE HOURS 


























Politics 


Continued from page 27 

Crane would have to face yet 
another major shootout with at 
least two opponents (a Re- 
publican and the press) and 
perhaps a third, a legitimate 
Democrat like, say, House Ways 
and Means Committee Chairman 
Richard Voke of Chelsea, as well. 

In working Crane over in the 
past few months, the Globe and 
Herald have made it clear he'll 
have to run a gauntlet, as all of 
the countless schemes, scams, 
and close shaves he’s survived in 
a quarter-century of roguedom 
will be hurled back at him. 

Crane himself is reported 
ready for battle. But sources close 
to.the man of a thousand teeth 
say wife Mary isn’t. On the other 
hand, with Crane, one never 
knows. 

In 1983, as he was contemplat- 
ing an end to his own political 
career, four-term mayor Kevin 
White, one of Crane’s closest 
friends for years, told a reporter: 
“The difference between me and 
Crane is that he doesn’t know 
when to stop.” 

Considering the source, that’s 
food for thought. Oo 


Push 


Continued from page 7 

have been avoided if the authori- 
ty had had a full-time fiscal 
officer. Indeed, even EOCD’s 
Johnson concedes an authority 
the size of Chelsea’s should have 
a competent accountant in charge 
of the books on a daily basis. 
Dalton also notes that “the build- 
ings at the Chelsea Housing 
Authority are old and. worn. 
You've got to put a lot more 
money into those than EOCD 
was willing to pay.” | 

For their part, EOCD officials 
make two basic arguments. First, 
they claim the CHA was ade- 
quately funded, even slightly 
overfunded compared with 
similar-size housing authorities 
in places like Pittsfield and 
Chicopee — to which Dalton 
responds, “Pittsfield? Chicopee? 
You're talking a whole different 
economy.” 

Second, EOCD staffers argue 
Benson is to blame for not getting 
the state to fork over more 
money, claiming he refused to 
cooperate with them. “We've 
been trying to get him in here,” 
says Carole Collins, who insists 
her office for years virtually 
begged Benson to document his 


fiscal woes in writing. According 
to Chris DeVore, who was 
Benson’s direct liaison with the 
state and who took over as CHA 
administrator on May 1, “he was 
non-responsive.” : 

Benson, however, tells a com- 
pletely different story, claiming 
EOCD never explained to him 
that he could receive waivers and 
exemptions to increase his 
budget. Both sides are probably 
telling the truth; several sources 
say there were severe personality 
conflicts between Benson and 
EOCD staffers. 

But if EOCD personnel did find 
Benson difficult to work with, 
they may have been the only 
ones. Doris Desautel, the regional 
director of public housing for the 
federal Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD), 
acknowledges the CHA had 
serious problems but says, “I’ve 
always found Mr. Benson to be a 
gentleman and receptive to our 


suggestions.... If Mr. Benson 


refused to work with our staff, 
that would have come to my 
attention immediately, and that 
never happened.” And Jeff Lines, 
vice-president of OKM As- 
sociates, a consulting firm hired 
by the CHA on EOCD’s orders to 
figure out a recovery plan for the 
authority last winter, says he 
“didn’t find any resistance from 
him.... He was very coopera- 
tive.” 
* * * 

By April of this year, EOCD 
had a stack of charges prepared 
against Benson. The process had 
begun almost a year earlier, when 
EOCD staffers conducted an on- 
site review of the CHA’s internal 
systems. Their report, issued Sep- 
tember 22, was highly critical, 
alleging a complete lack of man- 
agement systems, financial con- 
trols, and overall leadership. It 
also said “the best and quickest 
way” to fix the problems was to 
hire a management consultant to 
draft a recovery plan for the 
authority. 

A contract was signed with 
OKM Associates early this year. 
In the meantime, the CHA’s fiscal 
problems were getting worse. 
The Group Insurance Com- 
mission, waiting for $109,714.39 
the CHA owed it, referred collec- 
tion to the state Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office. Large bills for retire- 
ment costs, payable to the city of 
Chelsea, were late, as were water 
and electric bills. And the CHA 
overspent two state housing pro- 
grams by more than $200,000 in 
1988, the result, Benson says, of 
unforeseen emergency mainten- 
ance problems. All of those prob- 
lems were exacerbated because 
the authority was working 

See PUSH, page 30 
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AFTER THE 
DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
OUR FOUNDING 
FATHERS WROTE 
SOMETHING EVEN 
MORE IMPORTANT. 


Ten years after the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence our founding fathers created what 
historians have called the greatest single document struck 
off by the hand and mind of man. 








Our founding fathers created the Constitution of 
the United States. 

For the first time in history, power was granted by 
the people to the government, and not by the government 
to the people. 

The freedom unleashed by the Constitution 
allowed Americans to develop their talents and abilities to 
the fullest. And attain what is now known the world over 
as the American Dream. 

As we commemorate the Bicentennial of the U.S. 
Constitution, there is no better way for you as an American 
to reaffirm the principles for which our country stands 
than to learn more about the Constitution. 

The words we live by. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The words we live by 


To lear more about the Constitution write: Constitution, Washington. Ad 
D.C. 20599. The Commission on the Bicentennial of The U.S. Constitution. 


BICENTENNIAL OF THE CONSTITUTION CAMPAIGN 
NEWSPAPER AD NO. BC-87-1165—2 COL. 
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Push 


ntinued from page 29 
without a budget for 1988. EOCD 


‘ says Benson didn’t submit one 


until November 1988; Benson, 
showing a copy of the budget 
dated December 3, 1987, says 
EOCD refused to accept it until 
after its site review and subse- 
quent September 1988 report. 
Whatever the reason, the state 
ended up withholding its first 88 
subsidy advance to the CHA until 
October 31, 1988; the rest didn’t 
come until the next fiscal year, 
which began in January of ‘89. 

OKM released its report, echo- 4 
ing the state’s earlier findings, theg 
first week in April. It rec-§ 
ommended, as Benson says heS 
hoped it would, that staffing and 
funding be increased and that 
computer systems be requisi- 
tioned. It didn’t, however, call for 
Benson’s removal; that wasn’t an 
issue for his review to cover, 
OKM’s Lines says. That decision 
was made by EOCD. 

On Wednesday, April 5, EOCD 
staffers began calling the CHA’s 
five commissioners, ordering 
them to show up at EOCD. 
he>dquarters two days later. Sev- 
e. HUD officials were asked to 
be there as well. Benson was not 
invited. 

The meeting, say officials who 
were there, “was brutal.’”” EOCD, 
after first. instructing the com- 
missioners not to discuss any- 
thing they were about to be told 
until they held. an open meeting 
at a later date, produced a list of 
32 charges ranging from over- 
spending budgets to not properly 
binding the minutes of board 
meetings. There was no hint of 
any criminal impropriety, EOCD 
officials told the commissioners, 
just mismanagement. And = as 
EOCD described the situation, 
sources say, the CHA had a 
choice: dump Benson or go broke. 
They had a week to decide. 

“They started painting these 
draconian pictures of elderly ten- 
ants going without heat, without 
hot water, and how it would be 
our fault,” one official says/ ‘For 
a man, after a long career in 


hanges in the entrance to this Locke Street project enhanced safety. 


fublic housing, to be treated that 
way is cruel.” 

Others agree. That tactic drew 
swift criticism from NAHRO’s 
Connelly, who requested a meet- 
ing between his group and EOCD 
to discuss what he called, in a 
letter to EOCD, “a process that 
appears to be other than fair and 


_ equitable.” EOCD officials — 


who admit the way they removed 
Benson. was highly unusual but 
necessary to spare him a public 
flogging — say that meeting led 
to a “much better understanding” 
between them and NAHRO. 
Connelly says that’s hooey. 

“I would say we viewed that 
meeting as a complete waste of 
time,” he says. “When people are 
going to be put to the test like 
that, it should be done in an open 
and public process, not in a room 
at 100 Cambridge Street.” 

And Benson supporters say the 
decision to oust him came “com- 
pletely out of the blue.” Benson 
had conceded he needed help; at 
least some of the commissioners 
say they were aware of the 
problems, and they and Benson 
believed that in the wake of the 
OKM report, help would be 
forthcoming. Besides, despite the 
budget woes, never before in 
Benson’s tenure had either a 


state, federal, or independent 
audit documented problems of 
the severity EOCD says it found. 
A February 1985 management 
review conducted by EOCD 
listed six findings against the 
authority, none of which was 
serious. A 1987 HUD manage- 
ment review ordered the CHA to 
correct four flaws, none of which 
was serious. And Garrett Dalton, 
whose audit of the 1986 and ‘87 
books was cited by EOCD as 
evidence of long-standing prob- 
lems, says flatly, “We found 
nothing to indicate gross mis- 
management.” 

Benson — 64 years old, with 
more than 20 years in the busi- 
ness — hasn’t been long without 
a job. He’s leaving next week for 
Michigan to run an authority 
there. And despite the cloud 
under which he departed, he’s 
proud of what he leaves behind. 

“1 don't think,” he says, “that I 
could have done yery much 
differently.” 

In public housing, according to 
Dalton, who ran the Hartford, 
Connecticut, authority for six 
years, you have to make some 
choices. ‘“‘Do you want to spend 
money to make life better for the 
tenants, or do you want to make a 
profit? It depends on your focus,” 


he says. “You can’t look at the 
numbers divorced from the re- 
sults. I think you have to look at 
the quality of life of the tenants 
rather than whether it’s running a 
deficit or a surplus.” 

Last week Benson was packing 
up for the move to Michigan 
when he ran across a plaque 
given to him by tenants in May 
1988. “The tenants of the Chelsea 
Housing Authority,” it reads, 
“express their appreciation to 
Conrad Benson, executive direc- 
tor, for his vision, leadership, 
integrity, and commitment [for] 
improving the quality of our 
lives.” Oo 


Murder 


Continued from page 9 
on an attorney’s advice — to 
speak further about the murder 
unless he was granted immunity 
from prosecution, which he was. 
Officially, Spartichino made no 
promise that he could help 
Holmes win any sort of favorable 
treatment with his federal case 
and alleged parole violation. The 
lieutenant said, however, that he 
would let the parole board know 
what a big help Holmes had been 


in the Rodwell case. 

“Frankie had some ulterior 
motives,” Spartichino admits 
now. “But the bottom line was 
that he felt bad. This was a murder 
that this kid couldn’t carry. We got 
the benefit of that grief. 

“We took care of him,” 
Spartichino says. “That's the 
name of the game. We sacrificed 
a minnow to get a shark.” 

After he agreed to testify at 
Rodwell’s trial, Frankie Holmes 
was given a new identity and 
placed on the federal witness- 
protection program. His Massa- 
chusetts parole violation was 
erased from his record, and he 
was released from Billerica in 
time to marry. his girlfriend and 


“ see the birth of his second child. 


ta * cad 

By the time he testified at 
Rodwell’s trial, David P.- Nagle 
was no stranger to the courtroom 
or the cops. 

Ever since returning from Viet- 
nam, in 1970, where he had 
served as a machine gunner in 
the Marine Corps, Nagle had 
been hooked on two things: 
action and heroin. 

“| think I was foaming at the 
sides of the mouth,” Nagle says. . 
“| was nuts to say the least.” 

Nagle says he started running 
with the “C-Town boys,” an 
allusion to the big- and small- 
time criminals in Charlestown in 
the early 1970s. “I met some real 
bad actors, and I became part of 
them. Guns. Shootin’. Robbin’ 
banks. You know, that urban 
life.” 

Nagle admits to more than 100 
armed robberies in his lifetime, 
mostly to fuel his craving for 
smack. 

“Drug addiction. You have to, I 
mean. It controls you. There’s 
nothin’. else but chasin’ the 
dragon. That’s the only thing, 
you know. The next high. And 
when you rip off a joint, you 
always think, ‘I’m not gonna get 
caught. I'll have a good run.” You 
know, it’s like, you lie to your- 
self.” 

Rodwell contends that Nagle 
has lied to people other than 
himself. He calls Nagle “a paid 
professional informant,” and the 

See MURDER, page 32 
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Hear the Bill Frisell Band at Nightstage 
July 19th at 8 & 10 pm 


"... a powertul, witty, prismatic and 


cohesive statement." 
" . his best album." 


"The new electric guitar sound of the 
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HARVARD SQUARE 


MIT COOP AT KENDELL 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR TIL 8:30 


COOP AT LONGWOOD 
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DOWNTOWN COOP 
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NASA warned that O-rings could not withstand freezing temperatures. 


If the press didn't tell us, who would? 


To get printed information on the role of a free press and-how it protects your rights, 
or to discuss any free press issue, call the First Amendment Center at 1-800-542-1 














July 24-27 
August 7-10 
7-9 pm 


HARVARD 
BARTENDING 
ssCOURSE 


FEE: $40.00 


INFORMATION : 
495-9657 





SAT 9:15-5:45 
4 AS] ABI A AND A RICAN EXPH ARE yvi OMI 7 . . 
FREE PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST. LOT OR 2 HRS. UNIVERSITY PL. OR CHARLES SQ GARAGES. 2 Divinity Ave., Room 18 
FREE PARKING AT KENDELL: 2 HRS. M-F MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE. aie 
$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. Call to register 
WITHN SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP 


SAT 9:15-5:45 
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~ Speeds * Gentle Wash System © Auto 











THE WHIRLPOOL APPLIANCES 
YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR. 























Whirlpool Washer 
Model LA7680XT 


* Super Capacity * 2 Wash & Spin 








Cool-Down Care * 8 Cycles * 4 Push- 
button Wash/Rinse Water Temp. 
Selections * “Infinite” Water Level 
Selections * Extra Rinse Option 

* Fabric Softener and Bleach 
Dispensers * MAGIC CLEAN® 
Self-Cleaning Lint Filter © Double-Duty 
SURGILATOR® Agitator 
















































































Whirlpool Dryer 

Model LE7680XS Electric 

Whirlpool Dryer 

Model LG7681XS Gas 

© Super Capacity * Equa-Flow/Gentle 
Heat Drying System * 6 Drying Cycles 
* Electronic DRY-MISER® Control 

* “Infinite” Temp. Selections ® Knit 
Setting * End-of-Cycle & Lint Signals 

* Extra-Large Top Mounted Lint Screen 
* Wide-Opening Hamper Door 

© DURAWHITE™ Interior 














Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator 
Model ET20AKXS 


* 19.9 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 
Volume ¢ Provision for Optional 


* Adjustable DURAWHITE™ Wire 


convenient See-through Cover 


DURASHIELD™ Seamless Liner 


Switch * Covered Butter and 
Utility Compartment * No- 
fingerprint Textured Steel Doors 





ICEMAGIC™ Automatic Ice Maker 
Shelves ¢ Vegetable Crisper with 


¢ Adjustable Meat Pan * Up-front 
Temperature Controls * Durable 


¢ Adjustable Rollers * Power Saver 














Whirlpool Dishwasher 

Model DU8900XT 

* 16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles « CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console * QUIET WASH™ System 

¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 
¢ Hi-lernmp Washing Option * 1-6 
Hour Delay Wash Option 

* In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery 
Baskets * Rinse Aid Dispenser 

¢ Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack * Black/Almond Door Panel 





-™§0 WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR?" 








AVAILABLE AT CUOMO'S 


Whirlpool and it’s dealers support => _ 
aco AGRE sare : Whirlpool | 


CHILDREN IN SELF CARE 


ask us for further information or call 1-800-252-SAFE 
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Continued from page 30 
convicted killer says he never 
told Nagle a word about killing 
Louie Rose. 

Nonetheless, Nagle — who 
had been in the Billerica lock-up 
since late April 1981 awaiting trial 
for a string of armed robberies — 
got involved in Rodwell’s case in 
early July that year by contacting 
an old acquaintance who had 
arrested him for armed robbery, a 
Brookline cop named William 
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CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 





Friday, July 14 
YOUNG NEAL 
& THE VIPERS 

with special guests 
THE GORDONS 





‘Enjoy warm, sunny in ee eS 
: Saturday, july 15 "On fe 9, Nagle told 


Spartichino that Rodwell had 
conféssed to him in incredible 
detail to murdering Rose. 
Rodwell began to confide in him, 
Nagle testified, at the end of May 
or beginning of June, soon after 
Rodwell was incarcerated on the 
murder charge as a result of 
Holmes’s statement. Nagle said 
Rodwell not only bragged openly 
that he had viciously murdered 
Rose but that he also told Nagle 
the name of the street on which 
the killing had taken place and 
that it had been a rainy night. 

The details fit nicely with 
Holmes’s story. But Nagle also 
said a few things that didn’t fit. 
He told Spartichino, for instance, 
that Rodwell said the murder 
took place at about 1 a.m., when, 
in fact, the body was found well 
before midnight and Rose’s car 
had been seen idling in the same 
spot hours before that. 

Nagle also said that Rodwell 
left the murder scene in a 
Cadillac, not a Torino, and that 
Rodwell had joked about getting 
a speeding ticket after leaving the 
scene. In fact, Rodwell had been 
ticketed for speeding in 1980, a 
detail mentioned in a newspaper 
clipping about the killing that 
had circulated in the prison. 

Citing, among other things, 
that Nagle and Holmes spent 
time together in late April in the 
hospital unit in Billerica, Rodwell 
and his father contend that Nagle 
was part of a conspiracy to 
convict Jimmy Rodwell. As 
further proof, they point to an 
odd passage in Nagle’s statemént 
to Spartichino: 

“Now, Spartichino began, “is 
there anything that I haven't 
asked you that pertains to this 
case that you want to tell me or | 
should know?” 

“No,” Nagle replied, “just that, 
I mean, we're all in this together.” 

Proving Nagle’s facility as an 
informant has been an obsession 
for Jack Rodwell ever since his 
son was convicted. His quest has 
turned up some extremely 
interesting facts about Nagle, 
none of which were discovered in 
time for Rodwell’s trial. 

First, after Nagle spoke to 
Spartichino, his bail for the 
armed robberies was reset at $500 
cash rather than a $50,000 surety 
(which translates to $5000 cash), 
and Spartichino himself arranged 
for Nagle’s relocation to a jail in 
Greenfield — just miles from 
Nagle’s wife and young child. 

Perhaps more revealing of 
Nagle’s suspected history of 
snitching on other criminals to 
gain an advantage in his own 
cases is a copy of his criminal 
record, which Cintolo failed to 
obtain before the trial. 

Nagle’s history of violent crime 
began in July 1972, when he was 
charged with two counts each of 
larceny from a person and assault 


LOOSE 
CABOOSE 
with special guests 

HAPPY CAMPERS 
$5.50/6.50 7:30 pm 





STAY 3 to 5 NIGHTS WE pHysIcAL 
CHOOSE FROM BERMUDA'S | GRAFFITI 
FINEST HOTELS AND alle THE RO 


GUEST HOUSES 
Includes R/T Jet, Hotel, Transfers 


from 364 


p-p. dbl. occ. 3 nt. program 
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THE COMEDY 
TRAIN 


featuring a Rainbow of 
Boston's Finest Comedians! 
$6.00 7:30 & 10:30 pm 


ex hee 
Tuesday, July 18 

The Coffeehouse Series 

ADRIENNE 
LOURDES * MIRIAM 

CHEHALIS 


YAL PIMPS 

















v Boston Summer Date 


‘BIG DIPPER. 















' ‘Weeloladiie slag, hoy 19 
OPEN MIKE 
NIGHT 


with special guest M.C. formerly of 
GIRLS NIGHT OUT: 


anes bapa 


| Goany day! Stay2toSnts. | 
‘BOCA RATON FROM°OG9 | 
| CLEARWATER BCH rnom‘269 | 
)DAYTONA BCH _rron’239 
JFT. LAUDERDALE rron*259 
(MARCO ISLAND  rron‘319 
|MIAMI BEACH _ rnon*279 
| NAPLES FROM OOO 
| ORLANDO rrom’ 249 


| Incl. R/T jet, transfers or car, hotel, all rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts, rates 
g) vary with departure date, length of stay and hotel selected. 











Breaking & Entering presents 
i TERRI BRIGHT 


‘| with guests THE LOITERERS 
THE OLD a 







SWEET T CHEATER TALON 
THE SHOK « BUGSY CRUNCH i}; 




















Friday, July 21 ; 
JAZZ FUSION from 


BROUHAHA 
with special guest 





SCRUFFY 
THE CAT 


THE JONESES 
BIG TRAIN - SPELLBOUND 





li rline Reservations &| 

| Tic eting ervice 11% 

CRIMSON i fficial authorized | ae 

|agent for all bere Face ‘onl there is NO : FARRENHEIT 
CHARGE when you pick up your |) | Si 

2 || tickets at CRIMSON! ie 

5] IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF THESE AIRLINES «+ + |) 


;|American, United, Pam Am, El Al, Delta, TWA, | 
aoe. — Piedmont, Eastern, we Air, : 


sal Alitalia, her Lingus ght ar cr 


ts. 
mas LINES AT THE AIRPORT, 
PICKUP YOUR TICKETS AT 


| CRIMSON TRAVEL 








Seordess July 22 
TWO a 


I TAILGATORS 
; with special guests 1°4¢5 
) | $6.50/7.50 7:30 pm 


JOHN KAY & \Reaecerrerersaes 
STEPPENWOLF Tuesday, July 25 


The Coffeehouse Series 
Melite AN S TU 


ie ATTENTION 
: SHOPPERS 


H) | BRUCE PRATT + JOHN SVETKEY 
BRIAN DOSER 
$2.50 7:30 pm 


& THE WRECKAGE 
TAX COLLECTORS 
NAUS HTY BITS 








oy Me: 
ron te aT a 








BULLET 


39 John F. Kennedy St. 


call 868-2600 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 
Open ee 


LAVOLTA 


WHITE ZOMBIE - CKEMA 
LOVING SIX 
GREEN MAGNET SCHOOL 


Arests boot line we, 


F AVAILABLE PARKING « 

i t STRAWBERRIES Records & Tapes 
Ticketron * Telet 720-3434 ° Conceal 
497-1118 » Outo »wn and The Channel Box 
Office * For further info: 451-1050 


PLENTY O 








Thursday, July 27 





) Breaking & Entering presents 


SKA*D FOR 
LIFE 
with special guests 





Adjacent to The Channel * Plenty of available 
parking * Tickets available at Strawberries 
Records & Tapes * Ticketron * Teletron 7203434 
* Concertcharge 497-1118 * Out of Town and The 
Channei Box Office + For further info: 426-7744 
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with a dangerous weapon. The 
assault charges were dismissed, 
and Nagle was ordered to serve 
concurrent five-year sentences 
after pleading guilty to the 
larcenies. In August 1972, he was 
hit with one more count each of 
assault and larceny, as well as his 
first armed-robbery charge for a 
job he allegedly pulled in 
Waltham. The armed-robbery 
charge was dismissed, and 
sentences for the other two 
crimes were ordered to run con- 
current with the one he was 
already serving. 





In November 1972, Nagle was 
charged with three counts of 
armed robbery for crimes he 
committed in Brighton. The 
charges were dismissed. A month 
later, Nagle was charged with 
two Charlestown armed rob- 
beries. Those charges were re- 
duced to larceny from a person, 
Nagle pleaded guilty, and the 
resulting sentences were ordered 
to run concurrently with the 
sentences he was already serving. 

In March 1973, Nagle was 
charged with one count of armed 
robbery and four counts each of 
larceny and “uttering a forged 
document,” which usually means 
writing a bad check. After plead- 
ing guilty, he was again ordered 
to serve sentences concurrently 
with those he was already serv- 
ing. 

Nagle was paroled from all the 
sentences he was ordered to 
serve concurrently after just six 
months. 

Three months later, in Febru- 
ary 1974, Nagle was charged with 
eight counts of armed robbery 
and one count of auto theft for 
crimes committed in Brighton. as 
well as five counts of armed 
robbery for Brookline hold-ups 
All the armed-robbery charges 
were reduced to larcenies, and, 
amazingly, he received a total of 
only two years in sentences after 
pleading guilty to all the crimes 

The detective who solved most 
of the armed robberies in Bright- 
on was Sergeant John Doris, now 
a Boston homicide detective. 
Doris does not recall Nagle being 
“my number-one informant,” but 
he says the apparent leniency 
Nagle received in the courts “is 
consistent with someone who 
had given up good information.” 

Doris also remembers that 
“David was an easy guy to get 
along with. Once you grabbed 
him, he would admit ‘to the 
crimes. He was @ likable enough 
fella’for a career criminal.” 

Between November 1975 and 
December 1980, Nagle was 


charged with 14 more felony 
counts, mostly assaults and 
armed robberies, All the armed 
robberies. were reduced to 
charges of larceny, and he again 
received a total of two years in 
sentences 

Moreover, Nagle was not or- 
dered to serve his sentences at 
MCI-Walpole, where violent 
criminals are supposed to be 
housed. Rather, he did the little 
time that he was sentenced to at 
the Norfolk County House of 
Corrections in Dedham, where 
some state prisoners. who de- 
velop enemies for snitching are 
kept in a sort of protective 
custody, and the Franklin County 
House of Corrections in Green- 
field, another stash for some state 
snitches 

Nagle’s list of visitors from the 
time he was incarcerated in 
Dedham reads like the guest list 
for a. law-enforcement conven 
tion. He was visited by two FBI 
agents, five agents from the US 
Treasury Department, an assis- 
tant district attorney from Nor 
folk County, a Boston cop, two 
Watertown police officers, and 
two Dedham police detectives, 
and he received seven visits from 
McDermott, the Brookline cop. 

About his testimony in the 
Rodwell case, Nagle says con- 
fidently, “It was all above board. 
Whatever | said came from me.” 
But then his speech begins to 
fragment. ‘Whatever was told to 
me, you know. There was no 
priming. No insinuations. It was 
all above board.” 

Suffolk County Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Bob Nelson did not 
feel that Lieutenant Spartichino 
was acting above board when he 
testified in Nagle’s behalf at a 
sentencing hearing in early 1982. 

“We approached the judge’s 
bench at one point, and there was 
a Lieutenant Spartichino from 
Middlesex there,”’ recalls Nelson, 
who says he recommended that 
Nagle serve 25 to 40 years for the 
string of robberies that had land- 











2 Main Street 


Gloucester 283-9108 
July 21 


MARK MORELLI 


Rose’s life ended here 


ed hinyin Billerica. “Spartichino 
made a pitch tor a_ lower 
sentence | remember being 
pissed off at Spartichino. The fact 
that he would be testifying had 
never been discussed with me 
before, 

Nor discussed with 
Eleanor Proctor, who had stared 
down the muzzle of Nagle’s gun 
in one of the Brighton robberies 
for which he was being 
sentenced 

Proctor says she saw a copy of 
the confession Nagle had made 
before testifying in front of the 
grand-jury. “He named every- 
body in the book,” Proctor says, 
explaining that Nagle had singled 
out a slew of other criminals 
either as accomplices or as the 
perpetrators of other crimes he 
said he knew about. “You read 
stories like this, about guys cut- 
ting deals. It was unreal.” 

“It’s an unwritten law,” Nagle 
says, referring to the favorable 
treatment criminals receive for 
speaking out against other crimi- 
nals. “You know you're. not 
gonna get hurt. You just know.” 


was it 


'Ofolalerel gem ~tey-(e| 


Billerica 667-6393 
July 20 


Nagle received a seven-to-12- 
year sentence in his pending 
armed robberies after he testified 
against. Rodwell. He ended up 
serving less than three years in 
the Franklin County jail, in 
Greenfield, rather than at the 
state prison in Walpole, where 
his life would have been in 
danger because he'd informed on 
Rodwell 

Once he was in Greenfield, 
Nagle continued his life as an 
informer. According to court tes- 
timony in a federal drug trial in 
Springfield, Nagle was employed 
as a paid informant for the US 
Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA) 
for nearly two years, even work- 
ing undercover in New York 
while serving a sentence in Mas- 
sachusetts. While on furlough 
from the Greenfield lock-up, 
Nagle also worked several cases 
for DEA agents in Western 
Massachusetts, the testimony 
shows. 

DEA agent Kevin O’Brien says 
Nagle helped convict the leaders 
of a Lebanese heroin ring by 
testifying to an alleged jailhouse 


confession. 

Nagle says he was paid $2000 
at one point for his DEA work 
and that O’Brien gave him $600 
upon his release trom Greenfield, 
in 1984. In a letter to Nagle’s 
parole board, O’Brien says Nagle 
served as a DEA informant from 
1981 to 1983 and assisted in the 
capture of a long-time fugitive 
from the FBI. 

After his release from Green- 
field, in late 1984, Nagle wasted 
no time in getting back to the 
business. of shooting heroin and 
committing armed robberies. He 
was charged in 14 armed rob- 
beries committed between Janu- 
ary and: June of 1985. He is 
currently serving 25 years at the 
Hampshire County House of 
Corrections for two of those 
armed robberies, which he pulled 

‘in Newton in April 1985 
* *« * 

Today, Nagle says his life of 
crime and as an informant are 
over. He has undergone about 
two and a half vears of therapy 
and drug counseling. And he has 
had plenty of time to reflect on 
what he calls ‘‘the game 

Nagle insists he had no deal in 
mind when he informed on 
Rodwell. “What do you think? 
Like | just went off and said, 
‘Oooooh, | got it now’? No. That 
wasn't it.” 

Asked pointblank whether he 
knew that offering information 
about a first-degree murder 
would lead to leniency in his 
pending cases and, perhaps, 
other benefits, Nagle said, “Of 
course. What do you think | am, 
stupid? I knew what went on. I 
knew how it worked.... Many 
times the cops know who did 
something but they can’t get ‘em. 
The dicks are not there with a 
magnifying glass and taking 
fingerprints and like that. They 
solve it by talking to people. It’s 
what's going on in the streets.” 

Between cop and criminal, 
Nagle says, “it’s a real thin 
line.” Oo 
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with OPEN GROUND 


Rte. One 
Rowley 948-2284 
July 21 & 22 


BIG BLUES MEANIES 
July 29 
ULTRA BLUE 


July 


22 
THE STOMPERS 
with MIKE VIOLA & SNAP 





DAY AND NIGHT 
Funky, Motown Band 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY |, 


MOLLY S DANCE 
EMPORIUM 
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"Call: 783-2900" 
161 Brighton Ave. 
Alliston 


18+ WED., 
MANTARAYS 9-10 
WEST MORLANDS 10-11 
11-2 Cage D.J.Spinning 
Gothic & New Wave 
Dance Music 
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Adcase Visigoths 
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eligibles... 








ATTRACTIVE 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 
EARN $600 
TO $1000 A WK 
Flexible hours 
617-284-8694 
or 1-800-442-5322 
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e and benefits. 


ing, bonuses 
For more info call 576-6100 
NEW BOSTON GROUP 


ACT NOW! 
$5000 WKLY!! 


Possible commission + 
o/r's. Brand new lottery club 
member 


program. 
CALL 499-9487 
24HRS 


all 


HOUSES 
YNG. PROFESSIONAL 
COUPLE, 


to save for a 
house of own, would 
like to care for your 
house/apt for a winter 
pref Sept or Oct 
May). We are neat and 
responsible. Pet care 
gecese. Marblehead, 

Newton or in 


wampscott, 
the heart of downtown Bos- 
ton are most 
locations, but any to- 
cation, will be 


. Please call Cate 
at 267-1234, eves at 
247-8901 Thank you! 
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need for our 
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own horn. 


Advertise your 
club or band in 
The Phoenix 
Call 536-5390 


Phoenix! 





LOOK FOR OUR 
BI-ANNUAL 


CAREER 
SUPPLEMENT 


IN THE 


AUGUST 25TH ISSUE OF 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 























CITY OF CAMBRIDGE 








LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 
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weet ATTENTION 





Music and the Arts...Wednesday, 6:00 PM 
Real Estate and Help Wanted... Thursday, 4:00 PM 
Entre Nous/Escort/Modeling... Wednesday, 12 noon 
Copy for all other advertisements... . Wednesday, 6:30 PM 
Escort telephone verification.. _Wednesday, 12 noon 
Guaranteed renewals.. 
Changes and cancellations. . 


Call us at 267-1234 to place your ad or visit our brand new office at 


126 Brookline Avenue 


Oi lelXSi[=Ye bs 
CUSTOMERS! 


In an effort to serve you better, we've expanded our office 
hours and our deadlines for placing Phoenix Classified ads: 


DEADLINES 


. Tuesday, 6:00 PM 
. Tuesday, 4:00 PM 


OFFICE HOURS 


Mon. 8:30 AM - 6:00 PM 
Tues. 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 
Wed. 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 
Thu. 8:30 AM - 5:00 PM 
Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:00 PM 


near Fenway Park 
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B| FILL THAT JOB! 
Display Weer Be Multimate &§ : 
Office Writer Lotus 123 § Eind bright 


Tac/Temps in Copley Square cp . 
has short & longterm positions & motivated personnel... 


available for experienced WP's. - fig ¢ PROFESSIONAL 
Work in some of the most ; e ENTRY LEVEL 


challenging & professional rs : 
environments in the temporary jam ¢PART TIME 


“service field. Callus today and 
we will provide you with TOP i WITH A 


PAY Rates, I . | 
ates exce ent bonuses e HELP WANTED AD IN 


and merit raises. 
Call SARAH or KURBY 
for details 
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havin | Phoenix Classifieds 
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staff//i; | HOME CARE NURSES 


FOR 8,10 & 12 HOUR SHIFTS 


build der S S TOO ans: yours 


Home Health Care 


THIS IS A POSITION YOU SHOULDN'T REFUSE 
TAKE THESE FIVE STEPS TOWARDS A $$$$$ MAKING SUMMER 


) Call or come in for an interview 
| Se for home critical care 

Have a friendly interview 

Have a soft drink and a snack 
Take a skills test 


THEN 


JOIN OUR GROWING HOME CRITICAL CARE TEAM 
THEN 


Work for Staff Builders HCC for 10 shifts (80 hours) 
within 10 weeks of hire and we will pay you $100.00!!! 


THEN 


JUMP FOR JOY! 


Where: 18 Tremont St. Boston, MA (617) 523-7030 
When: July 17 - 22 ,1989 Monday -Saturday 10am -7pm 
Or: Call for an appointment Mon. - Fri. Yam-5pm 


In These Offices: 


Brockton Office Woburn Office Quincy Office 
484 Pleasant St. 444 Washington St. 110 Squantum St. 
(617) 935-1004 


(508) 584-8900 (617) 935-1 


Please bring this ad with you when you come for the interview /restricted to new hires only 
© Staff Builders International, inc. Printed in USA 
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SECRETARIES @f PL 


10 TEMPORARY OPENINGS 


START WORKING THE END OF AUGUST - BEGINNING OF 
SEPTEMBER IN THIS BUSY LEGAL ENVIRONMENT. THESE 
POSITIONS INVOLVE WORKING IN A HIGH SERCURITY AREA. | 
CANDIDATES MUST UNDERGO EXTENSIVE BACKGROUND CHECKS. 































e JOB RESPONSIBILITIES @ 
¢ Receive telephone calls & visitors 
¢ Make travel arrangements, 
contact visitors enroute to relay information 
© Type letters, correspondence, 
travel vouchers, authorizations, reports 
¢ Maintain appointments 
Taking of depositions and interviewing witnesses — 
e Arrange and maintain files, records, 
and other related case documentation 
© Search, assemble, summarize information 





e SECRETARIAL SKILLS ¢ 

© Must type 50-60 wpm 

¢ Word Processing experienc 
helpful 3 

© Transcribe dictation 

¢ Good communication, editing, 
proofreading skills 

© Prior legal experience a help 











For immediate confidential interview call 


Julie at 482-0696 


TOW 
& One Milk Street 
Ui Vj Personn el Pool Boston, MA 02109 


482-0696 


® 





TEMPORARY HELP SINCE 1946 
AN H &R BLOCK COMPANY 
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“JAPANESE ROODLE RESTAURANT 


Now Hiring: 

¢ Cashiers 

¢« Host/Hostess 
* Waitstaff 

* Buspersons 

¢ Kitchen Staff 


New restaurant in 
Cambridge now hiring 
for all positions Apply 

Mon - Fri 10-5. 


One Kendall Sq. 
Bidg: 100 — 
Cambridge 
or Call 
577-9595 











“RESTAURANTS: 
WE SERVE TORTA (DEEP-DISH PIZZA), 


CALZONE, PASTA AND SALADS, ALL MADE WITHTHE | 


FRESHEST INGREDIENTS AND SERVED IN A CASUAL 
CONTEMPORARY ATMOSPHERE 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


We are seeking candidates who are people- 
oriented, energetic, hard working, and 
interested in career development. applicants 
should have demonstrated supervisory skills, 
high performance standards, and an 
eagemess to accept responsibility. 
INTERESTED?? 


} CALL JACKIE AT 628 - 9844, MONDAY - FRIDAY, | 


9AM-5PMOR SEND RESUME TO: 


BEL CANTO RESTAURANTS 
P.O. BOX 553 


ANDOVER === ~—-BOSTON 
BROOKLINE == —-_- CAMBRIDGE 


LEXINGTON WELLESLEY 
He ________— fH +} 











Phcsiiix 


ENTRY LEVEL 


AD SALES 
Expanding ad sales dept. 
has positions for 
enthusiastic individuals 
with good : 
communication skills. 
Excellent ground floor 
opportunity for career 
minded people 
interested in breaking 
into media sales. Send 
resume to Dept C. 


" The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 








MANAGER 


Harvard Book Store, one of 
New England's leading indepen- 
dent book stores, seeks an 
organized 


energetic, well 


Bbooklover for our Harvard 


Square store. We are a new 
and used general store with an 
emphasis on academic books 
and we employ a staff of 21 
people. 

This position requires an 
experienced book store manag- 
er with proven skills in commu- 
nication and operations 
(including computerized inven- 
tory control). 

Please send resume and 
salary requirements to Frank 
Kramer, President, Harvard 
Book Store, 1256 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

















WEEKEND 
METABOLIC STUDY 
FOR MEN AGES 18 - 50 


PAYING $600.00 


MTRA, a clinical research firm in 
Jamaica Plain is currently seeking 
healthy men to participate in a 
research study to compare the 
body's rate of metabolizing a mar- 
keted over-the-counter mild pain 
reliever with 3 new generic formu- 
lations. 


This study consists of staying at 
MTRA on an inpatient basis from 
Fri. pm until Sun. am for 4 con- 
ve weekends starting July 


Free room and board is provided 
during this time, as well as a com- 
pensation of $600.00. 


Call for more information or to 
make a pre-screening appoint- 
ment eee from 9:00 - 4:30 


Cowie 


Conveniently located in Jamaica Plain 





on the Green Line. 


VOLUNTEERS 
$175 - $200 
Healthy women <a 21-25. 


No experience necessary. 
Harvard affiliated research 


project seeks healthy female | 


volunteers for alcohol 
sensitivity testing. Blood 
sampling involved. 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 
CAL 


855-2248 








ACCOUNTING 
‘CLERK 


The Boston Phoenix 
has an opening for a 
bright & detail-orient- 
ed individual with 
aptitude for num- 
s to handle general 
accounting duties. 
Mimimun 6 months 
business experience,” 
topportunity 
offering a solid foun- 
dation for career 
growth in a dynamic 
work environment. 
Send Resume to AP. 








The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 




















PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


Healthy Men & Women 
Weekdays only 9-3 
Men and Women 

ages 21-35 for 
3 session study 
involving alcohol, 
marijuana, cocaine, 
and blood sampling. — 


For further information 
please leave message 


at 855-2759 


EARN $300 
Taxi provided 














HUMAN RESOURCES INTERN 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


The Boston Phoenix, part of a multi-media corporation Is looking for a 
bright, energetic growth oriented individual to be an interrin our 


Human Resources Department. 


The ideal candidate will be enrolled at a local college in a program 
that will allow you to work 15-20 per week majoring in business 
management or human resources. 


In addition to gaining experience in a specialized department, you 
will have the opportunity fo work in our dynamic media environment 
and attend seminars to learn about our newspaper operations. 


lf you want to be part of an exciting fast-paced environment — don't 
wait until graduation — explore an option that’s available now. 


Call Susan Kelley at 536-5390 ext. 307 
The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 


WENK lOkT 














YOU CAN RESPOND 
TO A 
PERSONAL CALL AD 
RIGHT NOW... 





NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY! 





DIAL 
1-900-456-CALL 


99¢ A MINUTE 
































an lettin Oe Ran En Mlalee 









_acueemceranemmaameete 
APARTMENTS 
BOSTON, “Arington “st “sm 





1BR $650. $550. 
bid 482-1497 332-0427. AV. 
BOSTON, Vil, sm 18R FOR area, 1 
$650. Stu Apt $550. ft, key fee, approx $500 
482-1497 332-0427. month inci heat, 

view, Sept 1, call 268-4417 





awetbond Arlington — 
$e75 380.0427 or abet 497. 


BOSTON, Brigm crci, newly 
renvtd 2BR in owner. 





i NN 
HOUSEMATES 
RALINGTON, IM/F to sh 


‘ a] 
ATTA 





3 decker. Quiet st, $7 
util. No dogs, 566-2767 


Qunere : 

Condo nr , nice 

norhd, avail 8/1, all new & 
; » afc, 

2nd fir, @ b 

firs, $900+, no fee. 241-8136 


spac hse at excel locati 
avi, heat & util 
incl, '5/mo, call 641-1311 
ARLINGTON, East, 2M 1F 
35 seek sim F to shr irg 


4BR Vict. w/d, , walk to 
T, nosmkg, avi 9/1, $350/mo 
643-9286 








R 





BACK BAY, 2BR Newbury St 
looking for educated stu- 
$s7a hbo we GWM or F 
$475, inc h/hw 423-6760 











ATTENTION 
PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIED 
CUSTOMERS! 


In an effort to 
serve you better, 
we've e our 
office hours and 
our deadlines for 
placing Phoenix 
Cl ads: 


DEADLINES 
Music and the Arts... 
Wednesday, 6:00 PM 


Real Estate 
and Help Wanted... 
Thursday, 4:00 PM 


Entre Nous,. Escort, 
and Modeling... 
Wednesday, 12 noon 


Copy for all other 
advertisements... 
Wednesday, 6:30 PM 


Escort telephone 
verification... 


Wednesday, 12 noon 
Guaranteed renewals... 
Tuesday, 6:00 PM 


Mon. 8:30 AM - 6:00 PM 
Tues. 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 
Wed. 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 
Thu. 8:30 AM - 5:00 PM 
Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:00 PM 








Call us at 


267-1234 


to place your ad 


or visit our brand 
new Office at 
1 P4omm = 14018), 0/181 
Avenue near 
Fenway Park 
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norhd. Be reliable rent-payer 
290+)& pal, avi 8/1, at 
ultiva e% N 


° 
’ smk/pet/Barbie/Ken/food 
freak. 1 


SOMERVILLE, 1M/F 27+ to 
shr spac, furn 2brm hse nr 
Davis Sq T. hen” 
$450/mo + util. 


SOMERVILLE 1M/F_ sk 
25+s, nonsmk, prof M/F for 
beaut, townhs w/ hdwd firs, 
dck. $400 +s, 628-9507 

SOMERVILLE, 2F/1M sk 1M 
to shr 4BR apt Wnter Hill, no 








shoppng $350+, 
LLE; 2M sk 1 
.honsmk, $300/+, 1 
cat, 7019 





J 


: 
5 
$s 





: 
i 
i 
B22 














.. tking for 
old 


pref M. ‘Have 1 cat, conv't 
loc $325, Pete 623-2215 





























SOMERVI hsmtes wntd 
8/1, for spac 4bdrm, 2fi apt 
nr Davis Sq, w/d, eat-in kt, 
$312.50+s util, 124 


SOMERVILLE, Port/Davis, 
1M_1F sk nonsmkr frndly, 





25-35, M/F. St, No Ise, 
avi now. . 628-8177 
WATERTOWN, avail now, sk 


























TRULY 
UNBELIEVABLE 
OPPORTUNITY IN 
F = F, s smoke 
la 
se Gr 1BA aves in 
FR duplex. Avail Aug 15 or 
1. incredible amenities: 
Roofdeck, skylights, w/d in 
basement, 5 
closets, modern kit, 
i bedr: 


spacious oom, 
firs, built-in bookcases 
$695/mo inc ht. Call 
247-1407 nights, 859-4178 
days . 
WAKEFIELD 2BR dpix 
w/a/c, w/d, yd, off-st pkg, nr 
T, 375+ utils. all 
617-2 

WALTHAM M/F to shr 36R 
twnhse w/ ac & prkng, 
$400/mo, ht/hw inci, 8/1 or 











earlier 893-1182 

WALTHAM, 2 prof n-smkg 
F. sk 1 prof n- M 25+ to 
shr 3br dpix. +. + 


8/1, Call eves. 64 -0810. 





4 neighorhood. Big 








WALTHAM, 5 


» Pref nonsmkr 
condo, , AC, secur- 
ity, $395. 647-1938 ive msg 


WALTHAM, roomate 

wanted, nonsmoker to share 

large 3 bdrm apt, $250+1/3 
ils 899-9595 


g 
3X 
2? 








TE WANTED 


ations, all screened to 
exact requirements. We 
have 3 convenient locations 


the entire metro 
area. Stop was your 
valuable time! 243-4275 





CONSIDERING A 





ww, w/d, d/d, back yard, off- 

Fae © eine to Ree ee 
st & security required. 

pets. $350 + utils. 569-8735 






































1A in 28R nbrhd rg sunn rm 
tat cot pce, Wee Vedat Ss.” Gyipl Frm, oat in Kien, & 
217 sun prch, bekyrd & pkg. cis 
imme 478 uti call 
SOMERVILLE. ‘prot M "sk imm + util ca 
Mit fet SOR. 0 . DW, W-W 4-3118 
ctr AC, WD, clean, comf, WATERTOWN, 16R 
4 $380+ ei he w/studio. Avail for 1 25+. 
Soe cess” nae 
ing F + cat. sa 
SOMERVILLE, seeking A ae - 
wa Son. ru mae WATERTOWN, YF for 6 
avi, ‘util, avail 9/ » Pkg, 
cali Michelle 629-2126 «ov: Teal as da 
SONNET sak wr okyee, Dor, WATERTOWN, 1F sk 1 non- 
AC, $442/incl all util + off str SImg Prof M/E for iq 2by Nee. 
Ee 0 avi 9/1, gays or 924-5639 after 6. 
WATERTOWN, 1M/F to shr 
SOMERVILLE Ton Say fov'sam ae pyaar te 
M/F 26-36 to shr beaut, SA00% wile, 6/1. Gob eves 
aa I Ba Sa 
low util. Pise call Sk. pi. Be pr. 24+. NO 
Leon 776-5527 pets. Nr. T and Harv ge 
Avail. 7/15. $300+. Call 
Tessa MIF 2638 tore WATERTOWN OF sk 1F 22+ 
beaut, spacious: 2Br vel ya Age + Gye 
rm, ig Br avail 6/1. $320+util 
So el 
. ® WATER , SF/2M seek 
Sa AE 
SOMERVILLE, Union Sq, F nr Wy 
wntd for indep 4 tes parig, ved. $398, 787-0708 
hsehid. Small sunny fm. WATERTOWN, Avi now, 1 
bright apt. $218/mo.+ utils. rrr in 2BR apt. 2nd floor ot 2 
SOMMERVILLE, 2M seek ary, tal hitch + bath, conve: 
M/F 25+, $256+ utis, avail- ient to T, Hvd 2. Steve 
able immed 776-7418 eves, 926-3508 after 6, daytime 
smokingok — 661-9507 ext 11. 
SOMMERVILLE wst, 4bdrm, 4 WATERTOWN/ Bimnt line- 
Dmin tot, $350-400+% ull Prot M/F 25+, 3BR apt. 
623-7772,(7pm), Nesmkr, resp. Frpic, hv dog. 
625-8274,(7pm) 6/1. $333+. 923-6404. 
SOUTH WATERTOWN, DM w/cat 








mit 
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blocks fr ocean, 

$375, $425 + uti 581-3301 
PHOENIX PERSONALS 
The best way to meet your 
kind of people. Give it a try!! 

















$400/mo+utils. 

Seys:  escri eves 

WATERTOWN, fun indep 

prof M/F to share lovely 
fn Porch 


yar, quel o. $965+s 








is) 
rot STESTONN, 9. 
apt, 10mns frm Hrvd sq, 
nosmk, $400+, 6/1, Ben 





738-7420 eves. 
WATERTOWN, rmmt 
to re 

lon bus 





WATERTOWN, share 2Bed 
w/ F & 2 cats, porch, yard, 
darking, on T. F over 30 pref 
Avail 6/1. $375. 923-4759. 


WATERTOWN, sk prof M 
28+ shr apt must be 
Sin, resp. Qt area nr T, 
£420+, Bil 924-7721 













































































































































































WATERTOWN SO, 2 F sk 1 F BOSTON 2 loft 1300 4 
for sunny, spacs hse. No = & 1800 sq ft. & $1400, 
smoke, no pets, cise to- aval 1, key fee. Call 
buses, $305+ utils 923-0903 Steve, -1419. 
WATERTOWN SQ. F 30+ = BOSTON/Camb, exquisite 
shr beaut spac AC Condo. Harv 28r, 1Bth apt, avi _ 
clean coven micro. grage. Siw ert nin foGajne. | =! 
strg, $460+. Bus — Ta a utils. Mike h 518-869-6574 Ps 
wknds eves 617-924-9221 BRIGHTON, 2BR ae 8 
. omm ave, . 
teh bob ainted weet o/0. eval May oF June, Dm 
den. ly 10 min to Hd. M/F : : a 
share w/designer. 926-57! BRIGHTON, Comm 2 
- rms avail in ige apt 2 
West Newton F for irg bdr in == $375/mo, all utils inc, 2 | “0 
a beautiful colonial hse, near baths, ige kit & Ivgrm, conv | 
rt. 128, 16, 30 and pike. $400 loc on B line T, su w/opt oO 
Sinessane. meh ark ro to renew in Sept 353-1797 m 
- : BRIGHTON, M/F for irrmin | = 
aie tn aah tank te 4bdrm apt. yd. grage acc to x 
Tagg dag BC/ 1. $500, aval 7/21-8/31 ea 
Gryer, parki . ‘Avail im- oO 
mediately. $440. or BROOKLINE oe 
Bab 096-6086. 2M 1F seek M of F (pret F. | 
ee eee ea fe yougie) og gel 2 z 
Pike, com rail, & 28. Got wn- Med. 2nd-fir porch, frpic, | O 
try kitchen, sunny, washer &  8at-in kitch, hrdwd firs, 3 | Z 
dryer, . Avail im- bathrms, bedrm, 3 | Mm 
3 . Cali Dee or Closets, near T, B.U., Harv. [7 
Bob 244-9635. St. $350+, call sun.-thurs. rd 
232-5765 or iv message = 
westnoxmuny, See |S 
same 4 
fun 2bdem apt. in 2 family housemate wanted $460 | 
ios geeneage. b “ 738-121 pena . = 
bus fine. Have cat & small —% ~ © 
gogine more please. + BROOKLINE, RM w kit priv 3 
ok. 00+ utils. avi, now thru 6/31, bik from 
469-4692, leave mes. T, $375/inct util, 738-1638 
WEST ROXBURY, 1M sks F BROOKLINE, Summer 
for 2BR condo. Pool, . sublet June-Aug. 2BR, 11 
indry, cbie. No smkr. 6TH, 24hr sec, AC, 
inci ail, avi now. 323-5056 rm , 2min wik to TIC & B ~ 
West Roxbury, prof M sks : $1120/mo. nea 
emt for beaut apt on quiet st -3902 
nr Arboretum & trans to Bos-’ 
ton, $375+ 323-4944 free ware summer. 
, Shr w/1, across 
WINCHESTER, apt. to shr. F pond 5-450, 
wntd 25-35. w/d,d/d, walkto Cable tv es 
& center. + utils. 
721-0191, talk to Kenny or CAMBRIDGE, Avon Hill 
: house--renov Vict carridge 
ee tor ha ett aetal 
lux. condo, 3br, 2bth, master ea A none 
br w/ jacuzzi. Rmmte pays CAMBRIDGE, Central 
$550/mo+ util. 539-0712 Square, Aug, large bdrm, 
WOBURN, 1 person to shr dm trom 1” $500 nag. Sopi 
new 2BR. 1 1/2 bth, 3 vi Tease, avai at higher Ret. 
$490+usle, 762-4900 oxi Lad 25 8087w. 02 O031n 
2185 or CAMBRIDGE, Hvd/Inmn Sq, 
war e 4BR ant a 
Ww, . Hdwd . tree 
EAST ARP A RRS M/F pkng/indry, $325. 661-4878 
Sood wT wid yardigon «= CAMBRIDGE. Jul-Aug 
space, have cat. Sublet, MKt Aub on bus In, 
more please. + utils, avi pk. eik, bright, 2BR, 
8/1, 643-7670 roomy, $800+ 254-7523 ev 
DAVIS SQ, Somerville. 
Gayfoystt M/E, prt_em, Fin pleasnt 2BR apt. gt st 
RitYoath $350 inct ail. 1st & L:eutom T. ene ot © 
(eat S08-S0r-4178 sub w/fah opt $425/mo 
+utils. 625-5828, lv msg 
ROOMS HARVARD SQUARE 
Furnished top floor 1 apt, 

TO REN? Excellent location fon ' t 
Beacon Hill, Furn., Sond, cable TW 1/16 to 8/17 
— eh yy ben $950 (617)492-4 
BOSTON, nr NU, hosptis NEW XE mid town, 
me foro $06, fen, Bi ne 
pkg, walk to T, call 489-0153 Sv, 7 3/S) 

BOSTON SOMERVILLE tine ZAMACA FILAIN. dbl, barm 
furnished, on T, $85-115 wk, OK wiopt © yea avail, Nice 
GM household, JC 666-5299 wd firs, cat 522-5721 
ee, ee —_ MEDFORD - Somerville, July 2 
i 29 ; , ' to sublet. $280 Six 
ee ks Ne & Tufts, Mu 
duplex ufts. st 
and T. pate Ys ea be over 21, no 3mkg. 
$100-125/wk. 130 : 391-4012, Iv msg. 
CLEARY SO. HP. semi- NEWTONVILLE <prof M to 
sublet 1Br in dr dpix, avi 
furn, pret erwence ae immed-8/31 115 STH. 
‘ below mw <¢ mo 
in, $1 10/wk 364-3418 964-8915 
PORTE SQUARE, 6 ie 
rms, * Jer conv, avi : 
‘ALS Soy +, Cat care ? 
. Call 628-9204 ref req 
, 2 bath sum- SOMERVILLE, M/F for imo 
ana dem Aug sublet. Big br in 3br apt 
i fishing, tennis, nr Union Sq $317+s util, 
ite water ee, hottub, 776-0546 
TV, etc. Avail round. SOUTH BOSTON, Sunny 
Cait Grad 236-7821. 2Br apt, rd wd firs, deck, 
view,. avail 
[a a" = 
Pat 
ALLSTON SOUTH END 2 M/F needexd 
18r in 3BR apt, sublet avi to shr ig 2BR apt. 0/D, w/w, 
now-8/31 w, to rent in lots of closet , back 
fal. Orvwy preg. or Gm yard, $275/mo. Avi mid- 
& Harv Sq. Nice, , good For , Call 
loc. $317/mo+ utils 262 
See att eae 
powmrcenevice Gotan, Stasi ” 
all req. Jana 
preg aval $375 mois utis, dy 482-7537 ove. 

/1. 783-2488 "Hrvrd Sq, 3 or 
ALLS SEA ent. | min wo 4BR apt w/2BTH, Sth fir 
T/bus avail’ 6-1 tse re- w 5 x 
newable, h hw inc $1020/mo D/O, grt loc. ASAP or 
Joe or Chris 254-7! 6/1-9/1 w/option to 

| for 3, $375/mo for 
ALLSTON condo subiet 5-17 4.J tes 406s /066-1 
to 6-31 w, on lease 1B! 
from T {TS00/mo. jacuzz 
782-6982 VACATION 
ASHMONT, Sept-Jan on ES 
hse: 4rms. Sock 
Soe yy ee FUN IN THE SUN 
pets, , 288-0116 front villa available in Anti- 
gua. Private pool, large mod- = 
ern kitchen, garage. 
ATTENTION! $395,000. Serious inqui 
only contact Whitehouse 
THE DEADLINE FOR Properties at 235-3403 
RENEWING ALL 

GUARANTEED MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
CLASSIFIED ADS iS Qn cniy Hse en Comets 
TUESDAY AT the Goode . Leisure 
NOON. apt's. Efficiency 2 & 3 BR 
apt's. Fully furnished. 

Family's weicome 

BEACON HILL, 1BR in 3BR —=—- etal brochure 442-2047. - 








BOSTON, Owntwn harbor, 
foft spac tiv/wrk inci 
1 w/o, , $1100, 


avi . Call 451 





BROOKLINE, 


18R in 3BR house, 
B.C tines, $400/mo. Cali 


731-3641 


7/15-8/31, 
5 min to 
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CHECK FOR 
MORE REAL 
ESTATE ADS IN a 
THE LIFESTYLE 
SECTION 


eenenece 






























a PLAY THAT FUNKY MUSIC, | 
SPUDS BOY. 
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Party Right with 1 Buel "aaa : 











CES; BASEBALL PHOTOS BY PETER TRAVERS 


ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL S 

















by Mark Jurkowitz 


an Okrent, the editor of New England Monthly but best known as the 
father of Rotisserie baseball, is speaking to a group of bankers about the 
New England economy. As soon as the floor is opened up for questions, 

one staid-looking 60ish fellow in pinstripes jumps right in. “What should I pay,” 
. he inquires, “for Rickey Henderson this year?” 

Newsweek Boston-bureau chief Mark Starr, sent to Paris to cover an 
international AIDS conference, has barely settled into his hotel room when the 
telephone rings. On the other end is a voice from across the sea. “Are you 
interested,” the voice asks, “in Pete Incaviglia?”’ 

It’s the midst of the 1988 presidential campaign, and Walter Shapiro has just 
put the finishing touches on his Time magazine cover story on Jesse Jackson. But 
‘Shapiro’s in a tight spot. He is unprepared for the next morning's Rotisserie- 

league player auction. Needing desperately to cram for the auction, he pulls an 
- all-nighter. 

Jim Tharpe, the managing editor of the Alabama Journal, notices a flood of phone 
calls pouring into the newsroom and a “bunch of diligent reporters filling up their 
notebooks.” Only later does he learn that the calls and notebooks are being used 

; See TOYS, page 4 
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IN HONOR 
OF BASTILLE 
DAY 

Vive le Jerry 
Lewis (page 


: 








ae ORE: — 


THE STING, 
BOSTON 
VERSION 


(page 8) 





* 





SON OF 
SUMMER 
FROM HELL 


(page 9) 


BOSTON’S 
BIGGEST 
AND BEST 
WEEKLY 
RESTAURANT 
GUIDE 


WITH ‘FIVE 
& DINE’ 
Good eats, 
cheap (page 10) 
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SECTION TWO, JULY 14, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL SANCES; PHOTO BY MARJORIE SIEGEL 


URBAN 











MY BRILLIANT COURIER 





Thanks to the movie 
Midnight Express, we all know 
what happens to drug-ring 
“mules.” What happens to 
couriers for legitimate 
businesses is a lot more 
pleasant: in exchange for 
accompanying time-dependent 
packages on international 
flights, couriers get really 
cheap airfare. (Unaccompanied 
air freight can languish in 
Customs for days.) Recent 
deals include a $169 round-trip 
fare between Boston and 
Bermuda and a $225 round-trip 
ticket from San Francisco to 
Tokyo; off-season travel is 
even less expensive. 

For the lowdown on the 
latest rock-bottom prices, jet 





setters on a budget can look to 
Travel Unlimited, a locally 
published bargain-travel 
newsletter. Every month 
Travel Unlimited provides a 
list of courier companies (firms 
that pair couriers with 
shippers) that are selling 
tickets from North America 
and London to points around 
the globe. 

There is a catch; you have to 
travel light. Courier companies 
use your checked-baggage 
space for their packages. In 
addition, the length of your 
stay may be strictly regulated 
according to the terms of the 
ticket purchased for you. 

Most important, you should 
take every possible precaution 





to make absolutely certain that 
the contents of any package 
associated with you are legally 
allowed both to leave the 
United States and to enter the 
country of destination. 
Although you never see or 
touch the contents of the 
package in your role as courier, 
arty nation can hold you 
personally liable under its own 
laws — both civil and criminal 
— for those contents. You 
wouldn’t want to take any 
chances with your freedom. 

For 12 issues of the monthly 
newsletter, send a check or 
money order for $20 to Travel 
Unlimited, Box 1058, Allston 
02134-1058. 

— Jeffrey Kantrowitz 


OPEN-DORM POLICY 








Trips to places like Hawaii 
and Italy would bea lot more 
fun if the half of your travel 
budget slated for sleeping 
space could be spent on more 
luaus or lasagne. 

Approximately 350 colleges 
and universities around the 
country, and more than 600 
worldwide, offer clean, 
convenient lodging ranging in 
price from $12 to $24 per day 
— and many throw in extras 
like meals and use of all 
campus sporting facilities, 
including pools, tennis courts, 
weight rooms, and bowling 
alleys. While colleges generate 
extra cash, tourists save money 
and are able to visit places that 
would break most travel 


-budgets. 


A few restrictions do apply, 
however. Rooms are usually 
available only during summer 
breaks, reservations must be 
made early, there may be a 
minimum number of nights 
per stay, and some of the Bible 
colleges prohibit alcohol in the 
rooms. 

Locally, Bentley College, 
Endicott College, Garden Halls 
Residences, and Wheaton 
College offer campus space to 
the public. At Bentley, in 
Waltham, one bedroom with 
two twin beds, plus the hotel- 
suite basics of cable, tennis, 
indoor pool, air conditioning, 
and sitting room, as well as a 
few other conveniences (like 
free continental breakfast and 
a kitchenette), costs only $50 
per night (three night 
minimum; weekly and 





monthly rates — $325 and 
$1250 respectively — go into 
effect after six nights). 

As for going abroad, the 
deals alone are enough to 
convince you to take flight. A 
one-week stay at Sydney 
University, in Australia — very 
close to downtown — will cost 
you $44 (and some 
accommodations are available 
year-round). Six dollars will 
get you a room for a night at 
the Middlesex Polytechnic, 20 
minutes outside of London. A 
night at the Association des 
Etudiants Protestants de Paris 
runs you $13, including 
breakfast; Dublin on $16 per 
night, also including breakfast, 
can be done courtesy of St. 
Patrick's College. 

The only guide to cheap 
dormitory accommodations is 
The U.S. and Worldwide 
Travel Accommodations 
Guide, published by Campus 


| Travel Service of Laguna, 


California. This book is packed 
with the secrets of traveling 
cheap and is a great point of 
departure for planning dream 
vacations based on:issues like 
the origins of your favorite 
foreign foods. When all you 
need is airfare and $300 max 
tor lodging, you can plan to 
indulge in some frivolity. 

The U.S. and Worldwide 
Travel Accommodations Guide 
can be ordered by sending a 
request and $11.95 (plus $1.05 
for postage) to Campus Travel 
Service, Box 5007, Laguna 
Beach, California 92652. 

— Marianne McEvoy 
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Logan Luggage’s Phil LaColla with sons (from left) Dennis, Steve, Eric, and Phil Jr. 


SUITCASE YOURSELF 





Proof that no luggage is 
indestructible lies in a sorry 
heap at Logan Luggage - 
Express:in East Boston, where 
suitcases that get manhandled 
by airline baggage handlers 
are sent for rehabilitation. 
Samsonite, American 
Tourister, Gucci, Louis. Vuitton 
— ‘you name it, they've 
wrecked it. (That is tosay 
they've crushed it, shredded it, 
jimmied off its wheels, busted 
its zipper, etc.) But they don’t 
usually wreck anything 
beyond repair 

Airline management sends 


_over the baggage casualties of 





in-bound flights to Logan 
Airport, paying Logan 
Luggage to make amends with 
passengers. A typical repair 
costs $15, as opposed to the 
hundreds of dollars it might 
take to replace a good suitcase, 
so everyone comes out ahead. 
If Logan Luggage deems the 
bag totalled, the airlines 
authorize them to replace it. 
Bostonians who inflict their 
own damage on their baggage 
— by overstuffing, for 
example, or jamming a lock — 
can take advantage of the 
store's “luggage hospital” 
services at the same reasonable 





rates the airlines pay. Repairs 
generally.take about a week, 
but the staff tries to 
accommodate rush requests 
during travel emergencies. 
Terminal cases can: be replaced 
from Logan Luggage’s 
extensive inventory of 
suitcases, garment bags, and 
carry-ons, all priced at about 
25 percent off retail. 

Logan Luggage Express, at 
66 Bennington Street in East 
Boston, is open Monday 
through Friday from 9.a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. and on Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m, The 
phone number is 567-3147. 
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DISCOUNT DENTISTRY 


The old saying goes, “Be true to your teeth or they'll be false to you,” but the bottom line on a 
cleaning and filling these days can leave a person down in the mouth, And honestly, it’s a heck of 
a lot easier to shell out 90-clams for a couple of theater tickets and some good pasta than it is to 
spend that much to have your gums assaulted by floss, be stuck with the longest needle in the 
world, have your teeth drilled, then be forced to answer questions about your job while the saliva 


is being vacuumed out from under your tongue. 

The following Boston clinics don’t offer less irritation, but they do offer dental services at 
discount prices. In some cases the work is done by students, but many clinics offer the services of 
fully-accredited dentists and hygienists. Some even offer bargain braces. 


» Bridge Over Troubled Waters Dental Clinic: 47 West Street, 423-9575. As part of a 
multi-service center, dental care is offered to anyone 25 years old or younger. All services are 








free to those in need of them. Volunteer dentists and hygienists schedule appointments 
Monday through Friday between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. Call the hotline number above 


(counselors are available 24 hours a day) for more information. 


Forsyth Dental Clinic: 140 The Fenway, 262-5200, extension 240. Dentists will clean your 
teeth for $35.and filla cavity for around $45. Anyone is welcome. The clinic is open Monday 


through Friday from 8:30 a.m. until 1:30-p.m. 
Goldman School of Graduate Dentistry Prevention Center: 100 East Newton Street, 
638-4700. Boston University dental students and graduate specialists do basic and extensive 


work for one-third the cost of most private dentists. Appointments are scheduled Monday 
through Friday between 9 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. All services are available to the general public. 
Harvard Dental Clinic: 188 Longwood Avenue, 732-1416. Harvard Dental School students 
offer services for one-half the price. of most private practices. The clinic is open to the general 


public Monday. through Friday from 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. 


Tufts Dental Clinic: One Kneeland Street, 956-6828. Tufts Dental School students clean, fill, 
etc. for one-third to one-half the going private rate. Appointments are scheduled Monday 


through Friday between 8:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m, 











— Marianne McEvoy 
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THE 
STRAIGHT 
DOPE’ 


—¢ 
by Cecil Adams 





Here’s a question that’s.bugged me for all eternity — is time 
travel possible, even in theory? 

Jan K., 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Cecil's gut feeling on this question, Jan, was no, based on the 
following unbeatable logic: if it were possible, the people of the 
future would have done it; and if they have, why the hell haven't 
they shown up here yet? But then I thought again: come on, is 
this a century you’d want to come back to? 

The possibilities of deductive reasoning thus having been 
pretty much exhausted, I consulted the Straight Dope Science 
Advisory Board. Although the question is far from settled, a few 
optimists do think time travel may be possible. In fact, a widely 
noted paper was published last fall proposing a hypothetical 
time machine. The machine requires some pretty outrageous 
theoretical leaps, though, and the technology is totally beyond 
our present capabilities. So don’t start making plans to visit the 
Pleistocene era just yet. 

The centerpiece of the hypothetical time machine, which was 
proposed by physicists Kip Thorne, Michael Morris, and Ulvi 
Yurtsever, is something called a “wormhole.” A wormhole is a 
place where the space-time continuum is so Warped it basically 
doubles back on itself, creating a cosmic shortcut. {Think of it as 
a turinel between two points on an apple,.the surface of the apple 
being the ordinary space-timé continuum.).Up till now the only 
known way a wormhole could be created was inside a black 
hole. Unfortunately, these wormholes were of a cheesy quality 
and tended to collapse too quickly to be usable. Also, since 
they’re in black holes, once you get in you can’t get out. 

That's where we get to Great Leap #1. Thorne et al. propose 
(rather cavalierly, in my opinion) that a black-hole-less 
wormhole could be simply plucked from the “quantum foam.” 
The quantum foam is the micro-level of the universe beneath 
which things are so small we can’t observe them. Since we have 
no idea what's going on down there, there’s no reason to think 
the usual laws of physics apply. So Thorne and friends say, hey, 
let’s assume that at quantum level, no-sweat wormholes exist. 
Fine, it’s a free country. But then they say, now let’s assume the 
ti can be enlarged to usable size. How? God knows. But 

ya physicists pride themselves on not getting hung up on 

bit details. 

Then we get to Great Leap #2. To keep your new wormhole 
from collapsing, you néed to brace it with special weird materials 
that would give it negative mass and energy. Only problem is, 
physicists aren‘t so sure you can have negative mass and energy, 
except under exotic circumstances. No problem. With a few deft 
equations, Thorne and company calmly suggest circumstances 
don’t get much more exotic than this. Negative E&M it is. 

All right, suppose we have our stable wormhole, with the two 
mouths located near one another. While keeping Mouth A 
stationary, we accelerate Mouth B to near the speed of light then 
bring it back to its starting point. (Don’t ask how we do this; it’s 
Great Leap #3.) According to the Theory of Special Relativity, 
this causes Mouth B to age less than Mouth A. Mouth B may thus 
be said to have been yanked into the future. (Take my word for 
it.) By traveling through the wormhole from Mouth A to Mouth 
B we travel forward in time, and by going from B to A we travel 
backward. 

Thornean time travel has its limitations. You can use a 
wormhole to travel into the future and back, but you can’t travel 
into the past. Furthermore, you won't necessarily get those time- 
travel paradoxes so beloved by sci-fi writers. (You know: if you 
went back in time and killed your grandmother, you would 
never have been born, but if you weren’t born, you couldn't have 
killed your grandmother, and so you would have been born... 
you get the idea.) “Causality violation,” as it’s called, would 
totally kibosh our current understanding of how the universe 
works, and a lot of physicists hope desperately that it can be 
shown to be impossible. In fact, if no way can be gotten around 
it, a lot of them have half a mind to bag time travel altogether. 
Physicists can be pretty wild and crazy sometimes, but other 
times they're just no fun at all. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Continued from page 1 

to initiate and process Rotisserie-baseball 
transactions. The edict comes down to 
cease and desist, but it only drives the 
game underground. 

“T'think it’s being done in dark 
hallways now,” says a bemused Tharpe. 

a *” * 

Call it the Peter-Pan-meets-Walter- 
Mitty-meets-Tom-Yawkey syndrome. A 
grown man, beset (and I mean this ina 
positive sense) by the responsibilities of 
job, family, and mortgage, and burdened 
by the nagging symptoms of middle age, 
has a dream one night in which a fairy 
godmother appears. The fairy godmother 
says she will grant his fondest wish. 

“I'd like to own a major-league 
baseball team,” he blurts out. “And I'd 
like all my friends to own teams, too. 
And it'd be really-neat if | could spend 
my time trading players with my 
friends.” 

He has just wished for Rotisserie 
baseball (named for the New York 
restaurant, La Rotisserie Frangaise, 
where the game is said to have been 
invented nine years ago, though 
according to Okrent himself, this 
momentous event actually occurred at a 
Third Avenue watering hole called 
Moriarity’s). And by most estimates, 
there are now hundreds of thousands of 
people whoare getting to live out this 
wish. Which is why Rotisserie baseball is 
also called Fantasy baseball. 

“Tam totally convinced that everybody 
in this league is 12 years old,” says author 
and Rotisserie player Peter Golenbock. 
“And anybody who doesn’t act that way 
is just pretending.” 

As far as the rules of Rotisserie 
baseball go, I will be brief and kind. 
Those of you who play already know 
them in intricate detail. For those 
unfamiliar with the game, I could devote 
this entire piece to describing the dos and 
don'ts and you would still end up 
confused. The first step, of course, is 
either to get together with like-minded 
maniacs to form a league or to join an 
existing league when an opening arises. 
(The latter may not be as easy as it 
sounds. Many leagues have an official 
interview-and-screening process to 
determine whether a new owner is 
bizarre enough to fit in.) 

There are plenty of variations on the 
basic Rotisserie theme, but the bottom 
line is that every participant owns a team 
consisting of real major-league 
ballplayers culled from different teams 
Players are acquired through either a 
draft or an auction in which every owner 
has a limited supply of imaginary money 
with which to buy players. In many 
leagues, for example, each owner has a 
$260 limit. Thus, the key to Rotisserie 
success is to avoid overbidding for 
ballplayers and instead work on getting 
the most bat (or arm) for the buck. This is 
when and how the all-important dollar 
values — a much truer measure of worth 
than the stratospheric salaries paid by 
real owners — are assigned to Rotisserie 
ballplayers. The marginal athlete must 
endure the season saddled with the 
stigma of having been bought for only 
two bucks, while the superstar can fetch 
in the neighborhood of 50 smackers. 

Once you've selected a team, your fate 
hinges on how well the players actually 
do during the major-league season 
Many leagues, but not all, use eight 
statistical categories — batting average, 
home runs, runs batted in, and stolen 
bases for hitters, and earned run average, 
wins, saves, and a ratio incorporating the 
number of hits and walks allowed per 
nine innings for pitchers. The owner who 
amasses the highest total score from 
these categories wins the Rotisserie- 





league pennant, as well as the undying 
respect, envy, and enmity of his peers. 
The real fun in Rotisserie baseball 
comes in acquiring, and subsequently 
modifying, one’s team in search of the 
elusive dream squad. (As boys, Rotisserie 
owners all probably spent hours on end 
trading baseball cards with their chums. 
Years later, they have graduated to 
trading the men on the cards with their 
chums.) So even though some leagues 
have an entry fee that runs in the 
hundreds of dollars and prize money 
ranging into the thousands, financial 
gain is by no means the motivating factor 
here. Guys with real gambling joneses go 
to Atlantic City. Rotisserie players are 
baseball junkies. 
Draft or auction day offers the 
first big chance to match wits 
with fellow owners, but the 
season is constantly 
punctuated by 
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“overwhelmingly male but not 
exclusively . . . the older end of the 
yuppie boom . . . more likely 
white collar than blue collar.” 
(There are no solid 

estimates on the 

number of female 
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Rotisserians, but 
it’s known that 
some serve as 
co-owners 
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trades and roster maneuvers (the 
complexity of which vary from league to 
league). Instead of sitting in front of the 
television set and grousing about the 
ineptitude of the home team’s front 
office, the Rotisserie owner can actually 
put his money where his big mouth 1s 

Rotisserie baseball, asserts Okrent 
“was the chance for the fan to say, ‘I can 
do it better than [Red Sox general 
manager] Lou Gorman.’ 

*” * ~ 

Back in 1984, Jerry Heath's computer- 
software business was floundering. Then 
he discovered the window of economic 
opportunity provided by the wonderful 
world of Rotisserie baseball. Today, 
Heath and his wife, working out of their 
Virginia Beach home, do nothing but 
produce weekly statistics for Rotisserie 
leagues. They started in 1985 with three 
leagues; they now have 177 clients. Last 
year, with 126 leagues in the fold, Heath 
estimates he grossed about $90,000. He 
will obviously do better this year. 

The fact that Rotisserie baseball has 
already produced spinoff industries — 
Okrent, Golenbock, and another owner 
in Golenbock’s league, Alex Patton, have 
all written books on the subject — is 
testimony to the breadth and scope of 
this strange obsession 

It's impossible to get an accurate 
measure of just how many overgrown 
adolescents are playing these days. Some 
estimates place the number at 500,000, 
and Okrent’s Rotisserie League Baseball 
Association has 6000 affiliated leagues. 
Heath says lawyers make up the single 
biggest group of Rotisserians, but the 
game is very popular among media types 
as well. Okrent believes devotees are 
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with their Patching 


husbands.) q 5 | McOcwe 

What's not pit Parrett 
tricky is figuring 
out the lure of Rotisserie 
baseball. A bunch of 
guys whose athletic careers 
probably ended after Little 
League suddenly find themselves 
controlling the fates of professional 
athletes (or thinking they do) — 
maybe even their own personal 
heroes. 

“It’s the fantasy we have all 
dreamed of as kids,” says writer 
Mark Goodman, whose Rotisserie 
partner is Common Ground author 
J. Anthony Lukas. “At least after 
the fantasy of being a player is 
dispelled.” 

What other endeavor could possibly 
allow a perfectly reasonable and low-key 
gentleman like Walter Shapiro to 
assume, even temporarily, the persona of 
baseball's biggest blowhard. “Last year I 
was George Steinbrenner on speed,” he 
says with almost perverse pride. “I 
traded everybody.” 

Just how far can the fantasy go? In his 
book, How To Win at Rotisserie Baseball, 
Golenbock recalls the heart-rending 
scene in which Shapiro finally decided to 
say goodbye to journeyman pitcher Rich 
Bordi, who had been on his team for 
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several years: 
“When I called 
him into my office 
and told him I had to 
let him go, there were 
tears in both our eyes,” 
Shapiro recounted. (If Shapiro 
were really Steinbrenner, he 
would have given Bordi a job in 
the front office.) 

The real proof of the scope of 
Rotisserie mania is its crazed crossover oS 
into the worid of real basebaii, a move < 
that is blurring the line between fantasy 
and reality. Press offices for many of the 
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major-league teams are deluged with 
calls from Rotisserie buffs seeking up-to- 
the-minute information — frequently 
concerning injuries — about players they 
own. 
Teams like the Chicago Cubs and 
Detroit Tigers can get up to 50 
Rotisserie-related calls aday. 
And Houston Astros spokesman 
Craig Sanders (who is in a 
Rotisserie league himself) 
’ says that when the team’s 





































aware of their double life as major- 
league players and Rotisserie-league 
pawns. Goodman says that when he 

talks to athletes, “the first question they 
ask is ‘What do I cost [in the Rotisserie- 
league draft auction]? ” 

Several years ago, according to 
Golenbock’s book, one of the Rotisserie 
owners in His league had the chutzpah to 
approach Detroit Tiger second baseman . 
Lou Whitaker — whom he owned — in 
an effort to coax him into stealing more 
bases so Whitaker could fatten his stats 
in that Rotisserie category. Nice try, but it 
didn’t work. And relief ace Dan 
Quisenberry, after suffering through a 
disappointing season on the mound, 
actually apologized to his Rotisserie 
owners for letting them down. 

The deep and meaningful relationship 
between Rotisserie owners and their 
players notwithstanding, Rotisserie 
baseball is the biggest male-bonding 

activity this side of the stag movie. 

Rotisserie owners (who are often 
separated by hundreds or thousands 
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star outfielder — 
Kevin Bass — was 

injured, he was 
besieged with up to 
75 calls a day concerning 
Bass’s status. This does not 
sit particularly well with the 

beleaguered PR folks. 

“Half, if not more of the calls 
I receive [are Rotisserie calls], says one 
exasperated team spokesperson. “If you 
don’t have the information these people 
are seeking, some of them can get quite 
nasty about it.” 

The ballplayers themselves are acutely 
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season is complete without 
the requisite communal 
activities: the draft auction, the 
post-season awards banquet, or, in 
the case of Okrent’s league, the annual 
spring-training convention in Florida. 
“You're linked to a dozen or so 
assholes just like you,” says Starr 
succinctly. “It’s communal. It gives you a 
group.” Or, as Shapiro puts it: “It allows 
middle-aged men to talk incessantly over 
the telephone like they’re 11 years old 
without revealing fundamental 
confidences.” 

Rotisserie buff Andy Sutcliffe’s nine- 
year-old league actually consists of 
summer-camp mates from two decades 
ago — most of them now in their mid 30s. 
According to Sutcliffe, the raison d’étre 
of the league — which is simpler and 
somewhat less competitive than the 
standard Rotisserie league — “is to keep 
friendships going.” 

But when men compete on any level, 
the line between friendship and 
gamesmanship can get mighty thin 
indeed. And so the allure of the game 








inevitably takes on that very basic beat- 


the-other-guy aspect. In an endeavor in 
which knowledge is power, this can lead 
to serious duplicity and double-crossing 
among alleged friends — as well as 
shameless preying on the hapless novice. 
“I was the year’s chump,” says 
Golenbock of his rookie season in the 
league. Naturally, his fellow owners tried 
to “help” him by offering to trade him 
injured players. The moment Starr joined 
the league, one of the owners began 
badgering him to relinquish the valuable 
Quisenberry. When Starr briefly left 
town, the relentless Quisenberry pursuer 
kept the pressure on by calling Starr’s 
wife, Karen Koshner, every night. In one 
league, owners ganged up on a guy with 
a soft spot for the Kansas City Royals by 
purposely raising the bidding on Royals 
players during the draft auction. 
Although none of the other owners had 
any intention of buying those players, 
they forced Mr. KC to exhaust his 
precious funds on them. And Goodman 
recently became the envy of his league 
when he pulled off a trade in which he 
acquired California Angel relief ace 
Bryan Harvey for Chicago White Sox 
slugger Ron Kittle. It was a particularly 
sweet deal for Goodman because Kittle, 
who had an injury of apparently 
undetermined severity at the time of the 
deal, is now out for the entire season — 
and thus can be of no use to his new 
owner, who perhaps should have paid 
more attention to nagging rumors that 
Kittle was in deep doo-doo. “I didn’t try 
to sell him [his trading partner] Kittle,” 
Goodman says a mite defensively, as if 
battling a minor case of guilty 
conscience. “He asked for him.” 
cl * * 

Mark Goodman is very matter-of-fact 
about the impact of Rotisserie 
baseball on his life.’This, 

in fact, changes 


ES ou entirely,” 
has B y y 
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he explains. “You become a sickie.” 
How sick, you ask? Okrent begins a 

typical day by fetching the local papers 
and scouring the baseball scores and 
stats from the previous day’s games. He’s 
then likely to call a friend in New York, 
who is privy to the more timely stats 
because he gets the late edition of the 
Daily News. That is usually followed by 
a few calls to fellow owners to discuss 
trades and other league business. At the 
end of the day, Okrent will try to listen to 
a few National League (his Rotisserie 
league involves only NL players) games 
on radio and then catch some post-game 
wrap-up shows. He may also end up 
placing a call or two to any of several 
baseball hotlines to cull further 
information about the latest games. All 
this homework pays off; Okrent can 
name the full 24-man roster of every 
National League team, as well as the top 
dozen or so players in each of those 
teains’ minor-league systems. 

“T used to think of it [Rotisserie 
baseball] as an oddity for my odd friends 
and my odd self,” he says. But Okrent is 
by no means unique in his compulsive 
Rotissychosis. 

In an effort to get a jump on the 
competition, Shapiro — who has a home 
computer hooked into a database that 
allows him constantly to call up box 
scores, injury reports, etc. — now makes 
a pilgrimage to spring training every 
year, the only time he vacations 
separately from his wife. This past year, 
the scouting trip yielded a young Toronto 
slugger named Junior Felix — whom 
Shapiro drafted on his reserve list. The 
See ROTISSERIE, page 12 


Pennant 


drive, 
he said 


fol ow do you build a pennant 
winner in Rotisserie baseball? 


You start out by firing the manager. 

At least that’s what owner Andrew 
Sutcliffe and his faithful general 
manager (yours truly) did in catapult- 
ing the Trader Jacks to the BAD 
(Camp Belknap Alumni Draft) league 
championship in 1988. Before the 
season even started, the Trader Jacks, 
in an impulsive, Steinbrennerian 
move, fired field general Sparky 
Anderson and replaced him with a 
very obvious choice — San Diego 
Padres’s skipper Jack (a/k/a Trader 
Jack) McKeon. Team karma improved 
dramatically. 

True to form, the Trader Jacks 
made some crucial trades, the 
blockbuster being a June deal that 
shipped out slugging Cubs outfielder 
Andre Dawson (acquired in a pre- 
draft deal), Dodger shortstop Alfredo 
Griffin, and Yankee third baseman 
Mike Pagliarulo (both of whom had 
miserable years at the plate), Sox 
lefthander Bruce Hurst, and Astros 
second sacker Billy Doran in return 
for St. Louis shortstop Ozzie Smith, 
Sox second baseman Marty Barrett 
and outfielder Ellis Burks, Seattle 
pitcher Mark Langston, and Yankee 
hurler Al Leiter. The steady contribu- 
tions of Smith, Barrett, and Burks 
helped stabilize the ballclub as did an 
ingenious deal that later brought 
Toronto catcher Ernie Whitt to the 
Trader Jacks. (A good catcher is very 
hard to find.) 

But while the trades helped, the 
real story of the Jacks’s season was 
written on draft day (there is no 
auction here, just a straight draft) 
when we snagged starter Orel Hersh- 
iser (coming off a .500 season), re- 
tained Dwight Gooden, and drafted 
bullpen ace John Franco. Hershiser 
went on to have a miracle year (23 
wins, eight shutouts, and the Cy 
Young Award), Gooden won 18, and 
Franco went on to lead the National 
League in saves with 39 on his way to 
garnering the BAD league’s coveted 
MVP award. Plain and simple, pitch- 
ing won the pennant for the Jacks. 

But just to prove that genius is 
fleeting in Rotisserie baseball, the 
Jacks blew it this year on draft day. In 
a moment of costly ingratitude, we 
failed to protect Franco (once again up 
among the NL save leaders), and 
instead took a Minnesota combina- 
tion — AL Cy Young Award winner 
Frank Viola and the team’s bullpen 
star Jeff Reardon. We dreamed of the 
ultimate winning combination; Viola 
would pitch the first eight innings 
and pick up the win and Reardon 
would come in to mop up in the ninth 
and grab the save. 

Unfortunately, reality did not 
cooperate with our plans. Thus far 
this season, Viola has struggled to a 
very disappointing 7-9 record, an 
ineffective Reardon has picked up 
only 14 saves, and the Jacks are 
languishing hopelessly in sixth place 
in a seven-team league. 

Maybe it’s time to switch managers 


again. 








—MJ 
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Talkin’ ‘bout a Revolution 


Toasting the Bastille with 
Jerry Lewis and friends 


by Scot Lehigh and Marcia Crumley 


ook. I’ve never been that crazy about the French. I mean, 
as De Gaulle himself said, just how seriously can one take 
a nation that has 110 different types of cheese? 

Still, the pastry is great, particularly after a few weeks on the 
other side of the Channel. 

And how about that symbol of French culture and high- 
mindedness, Jerry Lewis? Since, as Napoleon once put it, from 
the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step (and since, for 200 
years, France has been eyeing that baby-step and eagerly 
asking, “Mother, may I. . .”’), we proudly present Le Chagrin et 
la Pitié, or: Bastille You: The Nutty Professor Goes to France, 
with a star-studded cast of the revolution 

Voila! 


The players 

Madame Dufarge, the evil revolutionary whose malice 
condemned innocent souls to death: Played by Lily Tomlin. 

Knit one, purl two. 

To the guillotine, another few. 

That's my role — to sitand knit + 

And dispose of the rich as I see fit. 

You'll see me in tumbrel’s view, 

Fingering traitors and — ah, mon Dieu! 

It seems I've dropped a stitch or two. 

In fact, the neckline’s all askew 

But then, that will hardly matter to you. 

Not, that is, when I get through. 

Robespierre, the fanatic orator who demanded thatthe 
assembly sent dozens to the guillotine — until the mob finally 
turned on him. Played by Jack Nicholson. 

Terror terror in the hall 

Who's the guiltiest of them all? 

I can’t decide. Condemn them all. 

One by one their heads will fall. 

All you need is endless gall 

To keep a nation in terror’s thrall. 

What! Whose name was that I heard them call? 

Talleyrand, the chameleon diplomat whose ability to 
insinuate himself into the ever-changing councils of power kept 
him one step ahead of the flood of blood. Played by Vincent 
Price. 

Nimblefooted — that is me. 

First I served the regency 

But then the guillotine claimed the king, 

And I found my loyalty a fickle thing. 

When the mobs took hold of gay Paris 

I professed equality 

it's true my soul has been for sale 

But look at me — I'm old and hale. 

Those with.convictions lost their head. 

But 1, the diplomat, will die in bed. 

Marie Antoinette, wife to Louis XVI, who, when informed 
that the peasants were out of bread, reportedly uttered one of 
history's most misinterpreted lines: “Let them eat cake.” Played 
by Cher. 

Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake 

Baker's man 

Bake them some cake 

As fast as you can. 

Daily now their hunger grows 

Till a King they will depose. 

No, no, no, I've been misconstrued. 

I really do care that they have food. 

Can't you see you've been misled? 

Cake is only baked-on bread. 

But I guess no one cares to listen: 

They're maddened by the guillotine’s glisten. 

Oh my God, I'm so afraid! 

I hope history's kinder than the blade. 

Jean-Paul Marat, the dyspeptic pamphleteer at whose 
impassioned urging the masses invaded the palace and arrested 
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“You're revolting, too!” 
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They say “fried apples” and we say “French fries.” It’s that kind of relationship. The United States and 


Why, oh why, do we love Paris? Vive le difference! 


the king. Played by Sean Penn. 


Rub a dub-dub, 

Firebrand in the tub, 

The power of my pen is clear to see. 

Behold the invasion of the Tulieries 

And the arrest of the royalty. 

But the pen must bow before the knife, 

With which an assassin claimed my life. 

I let a jeune fille into my bath you see, 

And my one mistake meant death for me. 

Louis XVI, the good-intentioned but weak-willed king who 


convened the assembly that would later condemn him to death. 
Played by Donald Sutherland. 


I helped the British colonies tear themselves free 
A tyrannical king I was not meant to be 

Then I weakened the power of my own monarchy 
By giving the people a national assembly 

Which came to Paris and then turned on me. 

I hardly even put up a fight; 

My guards had the mob in their sight 

But I gave the word to hold their fire, 

Allowing the rabble to seize their sire. 

Next thing I knew the third estate 

Decided the guillotine was to be my fate. 

Still, [was magnanimous to my last breath: 
“Never seek to avenge my death!” 

Napoleon, the Corsican colonel who stole the revolution with 


a coup. Played by Danny DeVito. 


I’m a little emperor, short and stout: 

I locked up the council and threw them out. 
It's all a matter of savoir-faire 

As France learned on 18 Brumaire. 

I brought the Pope to kiss my ring; 

I snubbed him good — and I crowned me king. 
Liberty, equality, fraternity. . . 


France share divergent opinions. That is, we tend to mutually disagree. On the length of our tours in Vietnam, 
for example. On Jerry Lewis. On the edibility of snails. On public toilets. 


— Don Rubin 
{aprés a French postage stamp) 
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What a joke. That state, it’s me. 
And finally, Jerry Lewis, as the lovable sans-cullote, who 


opens with this score. 


I'm a sans-culotte, 
1 can't be bought, 
I won't be caught. 
Muscles taut, 

I'll never stop 


"Til freedom's wrought. 
Chorus: 


We're sans-cullotti 

We're behaving kind of naughty 
But we sure do hate the snotty 
So beware you glitterati 

We'll end yourta-de-da-de. ° 


erry: 
I’m taking to the rue 


I'm talking now to you 

I really want my due 

And not just un petite peu. 
I'll have a great big slew 
And then we'll have a coup. 


Chorus: 


We're sans-cullotti 

We're behaving kind of naughty 
But we sure do hate the snotty 
So beware you glitterati 


‘We'll end your la-de-da-de. 


The street's are filled with fear. 
The wealthy run like deer. 

You hear the masses jeer. 

We kill sans a tear. 

Our hour is drawing near. 

For the revolution’s here! 





PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 


CHECK INTO A 





A Spanish speaking video crew of 40 


be on BNN throughout the summer. 


TRAVEL CAREER 


/ You want anew career 





BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 





are preparing to cover three Hispanic 
festivals in Boston this summer. 


They are BNN-TV trained access 
producers who also work on the all-in 
Spanish magazine, Visiones, cablecast 
on Tuesdays weekly at 8 p.m. on Cable 
Channels A3 and A8. 


Efrain Collado, director of Canal 6 at 
Villa Victoria in the South End, trained 
them in video production in Spanish at 
BNN’s Roxbury Studio and supervises 
their coverage of the Hispanic festivals. 


The BNN van, a traveling studio on 
wheels, will be at the Betances Festival 
at Villa Victoria on July 8 and 9, the 
Puerto Rican Festival in the South End 
on July 30 and the Dominican Festival at 
Mozart Park in Jamaica Plain on August 
12. The cablecasts of these festivals will 





Dates will be announced. 

Collado will be working on the 
Betances and the Dominican Festivals 
this year but will be absent from the 
Puerto Rican Festival. That’s because 
he will be married at Holy Cross 
Cathedral on July 29 to Alba Velasquez, 
who recently graduated from Collado’s 
TV course. She is a social worker and 
former newspaper reporter for the 
Hispanic press. Subbing for Collado on 
July 30 will be producer Harry Lopez 
and Yvonne Cruzado. 


Watch Neighborhood Network 
News—aAll About Boston, 5:30, 9:00 
and 11:00 p.m., Monday thru Friday 
with Anchor Chris Lovett. 





/ You love travel 
Y You like working with people 


Day, Evening & Saturday 
Courses Start Soon! 


1 30pm Me duly 17 - 
2:30'pm Every Thuraday, 
TRAVEL 

EDUCATION 

CENTER 

: St. Cambridae. M/ 
Nashua, NH (603) 880-7200 


Accredited Member, NATTS 
Licensed in MA & NH 


Affiliated with 
Crimson-& Heritage Travel 


New Er 








HOME/OFFICE SAVINGS! 


Make Your Home/Office “Command Central” 
with Master Performance from Epson! - 











SAVE $50 PLUS BONUS PRINTER STAND! 
Epson printer with 24-pin print head for ultra sharp resolution. 
Offers 180 cps draft and 60 cps letter-quality print speeds. 
8K international buffer, auto s load, tractor feed. Excep- 
tional 24-pin print quality means crisp, professional results 
suitable for presentations or masters. (L1000) 


BONUS! With the purchase of any 
Epson printer, receive an Epson printer 
stand (a $10 value) at no extra cost! 





Epson 80-column dot matrix printer with 180 cps draft mode 

ng . Full-featured printer also produces 30 cps near 
etter-quality for real versatility. Auto single sheet loading, full 
tractor feed for efficient handling. A super-reliable performer 
at a super Lechmere price! (Apex80) 


BONUS! Printer stand ($10 value) 
included at no extra cost! 





WORCESTER, MA ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY 


Epson “Apex 20” IBM® -Compatible 
PC with 20 Megabyte Hard Drive 
* 20 megabyte hard drive with 


8088CPU capability. delivers 
information faster than a floppy 


¢ 512K memory for extra storage 
capacity of all your important 
projects; uses 5%” floppy disk 


* 3 expansion slots for increased 
flexibility that adapt to your 
changing business needs 


Parallel, serial and game ports ™ 
plus clock/calendar ; Ne. 


A SUPER PERFORMER 
NOW AT A SUPER 
LECHMERE PRICE! 





SAVE $60 PLUS BONUS PRINTER STAND! 


Epson wide carriage printer with fast 240 cps draft printing 
makes short work of big projects. Wide carriage for spread- 
sheet applications. Plus 48 cps near letter-quality printing, 8K 
international buffer, std. tractor feed, auto load. A must for 
heavy-duty productivity! (T750/F714) 


BONUS! Printer stand ($10 value) 
included at no extra cost! 
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THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU ‘RI 


CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA WEYMOUTH, MA 
MANCHESTER, NH NASHUA, NH SALEM, NH NEWINGTON, CT 


ad =| [>| 


20 MEG 


HARD DRIVE! 





LECHMERE WILL 
NOT BE UNDERSOLD! 
Should you find a lower ad price 
(ours or a competitor’s) within 
30 days of your purchase, we'll 
refund the difference. And, we'll 
match any local store's current 
in stock ad price on any item you 
buy at Lechmere. This is Lech- 
mere’s Price Protection Guaran- 
tee! See details at any Lechmere. 














WOBURN, MA 
WARWICK, RI 











DINING 
OUT 


Fine Thai Cuisine 


The FIRST and the BEST Thai Restaurant in Cambridge 
Spicy Seafood, Duck, Chicken & Beef Dishes 


Convenient to public transportation, centrally located in 
Harvard Square 
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50 J.F.K. St., Cambridge 547-6666 | 











".. Strikes us as a small miracle. 
It is by far the best of three 


Thai restaurants near HBS.” 


SiamGardcrz 


Siamese Kitchen 
DINNER LUNCH 
Sun.-Thure. 5:00- 10:00 pm PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE = Mon.-Set. 11:30-3pm 


Fri-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm 
354-1718 . 
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BOSTONS' GREAT 
CHINESE POLYNESIAN FOOD 


Enter an all new world of = 

tropical dining and enjoy our 
sensational Polynesian ay 
featuring Panavision wide screen TV- 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 


We Deliver all day! - 536-0420 
South End « © Kenmore ¢ ° Beacon 
S North End ond Webwtront estghbereil ples Alice 
Brigbhton and parts of Brookline 
109 BROOKLINE AVE. - AMPLE PARKING ALL LOCATIONS! 
VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 
WORCESTER 


EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEAR CENTRUM 


ALL major sporting events ! 
Luncheon - Dinner - Take-out : 





900 Beacon St., Boston 
WE DELIVER 
247-3666 


7 days 
5:30 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. 











Dinner 7 days 
11:30 a.m.-1:00 a.m. 











QUALITY, TASTE AND SERVICE 


232-7175 
299 Ave. * Boston 
Open 24 Hours/7 days a week 
730-8105 
In The Galleria- 350 Brookline Ave. 
Eat In - Take-out 























PORTER SQUARE ARCADE 


One Porter Square 
Cambridge, MA 
Chicken Hotline: 864-8686 





Call Ahead and your order will be HOT AND READY TO GO when you are 





Boston Chicken 
announces 
Take-Home Cooking 


_featuring 


FOR se 
MINT SAM” Rotisserie Charken 


Including: Y 


p> Marinated Rotisserie Chicken @ ® 
p> Homemade Chicken Pot Pie Vv 
p> Soup of the Day 

> Fresh Hot Vegetables 
p> Cold Salads 

p> Fresh Baked Goods 


COMING 


ag 


STON 





TAKE HOME COOKING 


BETWEEN COOLIDGE 
CORNER & BROOKLINE 
VILLAGE 


111 Harvard Street 
Brookline, MA 
Chicken Hotline: 739-3900 























You'll find restaurant 
reviews and previews 
every week in 


im IHt BUSION @@ 
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I'm gonna git 


you, bloodsucka 


On the mosquito patrol 
with Herb Maxfield 


by Lamar B. Graham 


t is a Monday afternoon, and 
I the wind swirls hot and 

heavy amid the red maples 
and white pines of Hockomock 
Swamp, southeast of Boston. Six- 
ty-year-old Herb Maxfield and 
his helper for the summer, 18- 
year-old Dominic Giarratani, pull 
off the highway, cut across the 
deserted lot of the Raynham Park 
dog track, and park their ‘85 
Dodge Ram on an abandoned 
railroad bed, Giarratani ‘cuts. the 
engine, climbs out, and sprays his 
arms with Off insect repellent. 
Maxfield drops the tailgate and 
drags out a strange contraption — 
a cone-shaped nylon bag topped 
at the small end with a tiny fan, a 
flashlight bulb, and a pizza pan. 

A car pulls up behind them, 
and a man chewing a cigar gets 
out. “What are you looking for?” 
he asks. “Mosquitoes?” 

“Yep,” says Maxfield. 

The man with the cigar snorts. 
“You don’t have any trouble 
finding them, do you?” 

Maxfield smiles. “No.” 

No, indeed — not this year. But 
even if the bloodsuckers were 
scarce, Maxfield would know 
where to find them. Supervisor of 
the encephalitis program for the 
Massachusetts Center for Disease 
Control (MCDC), in Jamaica 
Plain, Maxfield has spent the past 
30 years trudging through the 
Bay State’s wetlands, hanging his 
traps over the stagnant puddles 
and fetid backwaters where mos- 
quitoes — the primary trans- 
mitters of the deadly Eastern 
equine encephalitis (EEE) virus 
— live and breed. If you want to 
know about mosquitoes, go ask 
Herb Maxfield. 

The man with the cigar leaves, 
and Maxfield and Giarratani split 
up and head into the underbrush. 
Maxfield has been placing his 
traps in the same 18 locations — 
which cover the eastern part of 
the commonwealth, from the 
New Hampshire border all the 
way down to New Bedford — 
since 1974, and he easily finds the 
appointed spot, a small clearing 
next to a pool of still, rust-tinted 
water. The air is thick with 
mosquitoes, but Maxfield wears 
no repellent, only work pants and 
a cotton shirt with the cuffs 
buttoned around his wrists. 
“You'll find out when you're an 
old mosquito hand,” he says, 
“that it may be hot, but a long- 
sleeve shirt will save you a lot of 
grief.” 

Maxfield quickly hooks the 
trap to an alder branch and 


attaches it to a six-volt power 
pack. The device works best after 
dark — bugs see the light, fly up 
underneath the pizza pan, and 
get sucked into the bag by the fan . 
— so he beats a retreat until 
morning. 

“You can bet that people feel 
their lifestyles have been severe- 
ly trod upon this year by all the 
mosquitoes,” he says, as he heads 
back toward the truck. “I can’t 
say this is the worst-year, but it’s 
certainly. one of the-bad ones.” 

Worldwide, there are about 
3000 species of mosquitoes. For- 
ty-six species are known to in- 
habit Massachusetts, Maxfield 
says, and 20 of them are common 
to the lowlands southeast of 
Boston. The culprits in this year’s 
infestation, he says, belong to the 
genus Aedes. These mosquitoes 
lay their eggs in temporary pools 
of. water and can spawn more 
than three generations in a single 
season. Last year heavy showers 
in July led to optimal breeding 
conditions, and, says Maxfield, 
“we saw a fairly large number of 
Aedes species in August and 
September.” The eggs of that 
generation lay dormant until the 
heavy rains of April and May. 
Then: “Wham-o. We had large 
populations of Aedes species — 
all of them on the wing, and all of 
them mammal feeders.” 

From a public-health per- 
spective, however, Maxfield and 
his colleagues at the MCDC are 
not so concerned about Aedes 
mosquitoes. They're a nuisance, 
to be sure, but they don’t spread 
the Eastern equine encephalitis 
virus. That dubious role belongs 
to two other species, Culiseta 
melanura and Commnpnde per- 
turbans. 

Encephalitis is a viral inflam- 
mation of the brain and spinal 
cord. Eastern equine encephalitis 
— so named because it was first 
identified as a killer of horses — 
is~characterized by high fever, 
prolonged coma, convulsions, 
and, all too often, death. Of the 
five kinds of encephalitis most 
common in the United States, the 
Eastern strain is the rarest — only 
159 cases reported throughout 
the country since 1955. Un- 
fortunately, it is also the most 
deadly. Of the 32 cases reported 
in Massachusetts since 1955, 12 
were fatal. Moreover, EEE is 
endemic to the swamps of the 
Taunton River basin; each of the 
state’s three epidemics since 1955 
have centered there. 

See MOSQUITO, page 12 











wasn’t going to be so bad. 
You stopped worrying 
about the greenhouse effect. You 
realized you'd only had to turn 
on the AC two, maybe three 
times so far. Your life seemed 
calmer, more sane than it was 
from June through August ‘88, a 
period also known as Summer 
from Hell. 

Well, think again. Think, for 
example, about that Alaskan oil 
spill: just as you started to forget 
about it — whammo! — just like 
that, the waters off Rhode Island 
were black with goop and birds 
were gasping on the sand. 

Or think about these mos- 
quitos. These are not ordinary 
run-of-the-mill mosquitos. These 
are front-page-of-the-Boston- 
Globe mosquitos. They are 
swarming, vicious, hungry, 
potentially disease-carrying mos- 
quitos arriving in hordes like 
never before. Normal? Hah. 

Or think about this wave of red 
tide infesting our shellfish. Think 
about syringes mysteriously 
washing up on Martha’s 
Vineyard. Think about all this 
political chaos, from the Jim 
Wright hoopla to the upheaval in 
China. Even think about the 
temperatures over the last few 
weeks — sure, there’s been a cool 


& o you thought this summer 


‘day every now and then, but 


that’s probably been thrown in 
just to fool us. Nope, sure as the 
humidity will reach the gag-point 
again and again, we're in for 
another round. 

It is Summer from Hell, Part II. 

Okay, okay, even I will admit 
that it’s not quite as bad as last 
year. Last year we got treated to 
such charming phenomena as 22 
consecutive days of rain, which 
caused the Harbor to fill with 
waste-infested sludge and sent 
grease balls washing up on the 
beaches, off of which’ man-eating 
sharks wete reported to be swim- 
ming. Not’ only that, people’s 
lives ‘Were in chaos + couples 
hurling pots’ and pans at “each 


‘other for’ no’ ‘explicable ‘reason, 


people’ breaking up,’ divorcing, 
people giving birth ‘to babies on 
living-room floors and finding 
dead bodies in’ offices. If it was 
weird, it was happening. 

This’ year, an informal: poll 
conducted around the Phoenix 
offices’ revealed that people's 
lives are considerably less angst- 
ridden: “fewer exploding rela- 
tionships, fewer personal crises, 
not a single’ episode ‘of pan- 
hurling. 

Still, things are not quite nor- 
mal. As was the case in ‘88, they 
are still a bit outside normal — 
they are, as they say, paranormal. 
And who better to tell us why 
than the paranormal pros them- 
selves. The bottom line, they say, 


PAUL SANCES 





Out there 


Holy crisis, Batman! 


Welcome to Summer from Hell: The sequel 





is that we're experiencing a modi- 
fied version of Summer from Hell. 
We are, to put it technically, in 
the midst of Summer from Heck. 
Herewith, their explanations. 
* * * 

“Hmmmmmm,’’~ mused 
astrologer Christina Haftman, a 
bit breathlessly. “Things haven't 
seemed quite as bad as last year, 
but I think that’s just. because 
we've all gotten used to it.” 

Aha, so our chaos-tolerance 
levels "are up. That may be a 
healthy sign of human resilience, 
but it doesn’t mean the news is all 
good. Indeed, Haftman. said, 
what's happening is very simple: 
the planet Pluto has gone into 
Scorpio’ for the first ‘time: in 
recorded astrological history, and 
if you know ‘anything about 
Pluto, you‘Know this is not 


‘Pluto is associated with all. sorts 


of dreary things: dark and dread- 
ful events, filth, loss, and heart- 
ache.*'Pluto,”"said Haftman, “‘is 
Showing Us ‘all'the dirty parts of 
our lives.” ‘Hence AIDS, hence 
environmental problems, hence 
corruption,’ all of Which we’ can 
expect-to continue. 

Another problem: three outer 
planets — Saturn; Neptune, and 
Uranus — are now in’ Capricorn, 
a rare ‘scenatio ‘that’ heralds a 
planetary shake-up. Saturn 
represents difficulty, ‘problems, 
and responsibility, and Neptune 

Ss fantasy, a combination 
that allows people to procrasti- 
nate, and to maintain the illusion 
that things are okay. But throw 





by Caroline Knapp 











Uranus, the “great awakener,” 
into the mix and — boom — kiss 
illusion goodbye. Haftman said 
we can expect, among other 
things, earthquakes. 

All of this, of course, will be 
most intense for Scorpios, who 
were born under the sign Pluto 
has entered. “If you are a 
Scorpio,” Haftman., warned, “you 
personally get’ to feel all the 
toxins and darkness in your own 
life, and you have to make a 
choice: whether to go through the 
darkness or sink down to ever- 
more-degenerate levels.” 

Being a Scorpio, | declined to 
ask for further information. 

*” *” * 

Joyce Levine, astrologer, con- 
sultant, and past president of the 
New England Astrological As- 
sociation, wasn’t much more re- 
assuring... Maybe . ‘things don’t 
seem as bad as last year, she said, 
but people who are having rough: 
times are having particularly 
rough times this year and 
catastrophic world events are 
particularly catastrophic. Levine 
evoked the Saturn-Neptune con- 
nection, too, The two planets are 
traveling together this year for 
the first time, and the combina- 
tion is. tumultuous. Saturn 


‘represents problems and re- 
‘sponsibility, whereas Neptune 


(which was the dominant sign 
during the Reagan _ years) 
represents escapism. Essentially, 
this means that every time the 
chance to “escape” arises, Saturn 
butts its little planetary head in 





and says, as Levine puts it, 
“Okay, it’s time to wake up!” 

The result: shake-ups, shocks, 
and the end of the Reagan-esque 
era of denial. “We're seeing this 
on every level,” Levine said. 
“People are finally having to 
wake up and decide who's 
responsible. For the environ- 
ment. For the economy. For the 
homeless. For ethical standards 
in Congress.” 

Moreover, things might not 
seem worse for people on an 
individual level this year, but 
Levine assured that 1989 is a year 
in which we all have to take stock 
and face up to problems. Hence, 
if they. don’t seem ‘bad for you 
yet, they probably will.-And your 
problems are likely to be harder 
to resolve. 

Especially, she added, if you're 
a Scorpio. “S¢érpids,”* “she” said, 

“are in for the most difficult time 
they have ever been in in their 
lives.” 

Being a Scorpio, I declined to 
ask for further information. 

* * * 

Bill Linn, president of the 
Malden-based Metaphysics and 
Parapsychology Institute, was 
the least optimistic of the lot. 
Things may not seem so bad yet, 
he said, but be forewarned: 
“Conditions are going to be 
worse this summer than last year. 
I truthfully and honestly believe 
that.” 

Bill Linn, who sounds a little 
like Lawrence Welk on the 
phone, peppers his dialogue with 


- others, 


the phrase “I truthfully and 
honestly believe that,” which 
makes his assessments sound 
extra earnest and his predictions 
extra dire. He truthfully and 
honestly believes, for example, 
that there is “lots of confusion 
and havoc going on” and that 
“from all psychic and _ astral 
indications, things are worse [this 
year than last}.” He truthfully 
and honestly believes that 
“people’s minds are not on their 
driving, because they’re worried 
about so many things: what's in 
their drinking water and what's 
going on in China and what's 
happening to the state budget.” 
He truthfully and honestly be- 
lieves that “people are dis- 
oriented these days, because of 
the pollution and the food and 
the ozone and all these negative 
astrological effects that are get- 
ting into our auras.” And he 
truthfully and honestly believes 
that “what we are dealing with 
here are world frequencies and 
world vibrations and that, my 
goodness, we've had like three oil 
spills in the past six weeks? What 
we have here is a crisis situation. 
I truthfully and honestly believe 
that.” 

Some of us, he added, are more 
susceptible to this crisis state than 
“Everyone's aura has a 
different sensitivity,” Linn said. 
“Creative people, like writers and 
nurses, have what’s known as 
very, very sensitive auras — they 
are like’ sponges, and_ the 
negativity in the atmosphere gets 
right into the poracity of the 
auras of these sensitive in- 
dividuals.” Hence, the more 
porous your aura, the rougher 
your summer is likely to be. (And 
should you suffer from porous- 
aura syndrome, there’s only one 
solution: you must “fortify and 
protect yourself from an auric 
point of view,” a process that 
involves a combination of 
meditation and “creative visualiz- 
ing.’”’) 

Bill Linn didn't say whether or 
not he is one of the.sensitive-aura 


‘types havittg*an specially rough 


summer, but he did say this: “‘] 
truthfully and honestly believe 
that things are worse, much 
worse. I have had many friends, 
many clients, and many business 
associates come up to me this 
year and say, ‘You know, Bill, | 
just can’t take it anymore.’ ” 

Draw your own conclusions, 
aurically speaking. 

* * ad 

And for some of us, things are 
obviously much worse. Last year 
we called a psychic who said 
she'd have to go into a trance and 
call us back. She never did. This 
year we tried her again and her 
number was. —. you got it — 
disconnected. 
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Restaurants 
Goemon 


Soba, so good 


1 Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 577-9595. Open Monday 
through Thursday from noon to 9:30 p.m., on Friday and Saturday 
from noon to 10 p.m., and on Sunday from noon to 8 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Sidewalk-level access. 





by Robert Nadeau 


f we're going to be fair about 
[«: balance-of-trade stuff, 

we are going to have to open 
the American market to Japanese 
fast-food restaurants so that we 
can sell them burgers and fries. 
The most popular - fast-food 
restaurants in Japan are soba-ya. 
Goemon brings this menu to 
Boston, albeit in an uncrowded, 
sit-down restaurant ideal for 
dates on a budget. There are a 
handful of appetizers and side 
dishes, a few tempuras, and a 
pizza-style series of topping op- 
tions on three basic noodles, 
served hot or cold. For the 
unsure, there are 11 classic noo- 
dle combinations. 

The. appetizers are not to be 
skipped, especially the stunning 
Peking ravioli ($3.50), here thin- 
skinned and fried to a crunchy 
texture, with a more flavorful 
filling than even the Chinese 
originals. The portion is five. 
Shumai ($3.25) is another im- 
provement on a Chinese dim 
sum. These six dumplings keep 
the classic purse shape but are 
stuffed with a _ deliciously 
flavored shrimp forcemeat and 


T Ah 


served with a soy-and-horse- 
radish dip like that for sushi. 
Yakitori ($3.50) is a simple 
platter of broiled chicken, three 
pieces on each of four skewers, 
handsomely spaced out with 
lengths of scallion. The grill work 
adds to the flavor without 
toughening up the chicken. Ika 
tempura ($3.50), deep-fried squid 
rings, is the only appetizer I'd 
fault, and only for overbreading. 
The salads ($1.75, $2.50) are the 
typical Japanese restaurant salads 
of iceberg lettuce, pink tomatoes, 
shredded carrot and cucumber, 
and sliced mushrooms; they’re 
typically overdressed with your 
choice of ginger or sesame dress- 
ing. A salad is included with the 
“traditional dishes” but not with 
the select-your-own noodles. 
The noodles offered are the big 
three of about six or so major 
Japanese pasta forms. Soba 
proper is an earthy buckwheat 
noodle, ‘seen in Japan as 
masculine and hearty and his- 
torically associated with the Zen 
Buddhist monasteries. Udon is a 
thick white-wheat noodle less 
glutinous than Western pasta and 


e 


seen in Japan as bland and 
comparatively feminine. 

Ramen is a thin, curly wheat 
noodle. The Japanese see ramen 

as imported from China, and 
ramen restaurants in Japan have 
some of the exotic, demi- 
mondaine reputation of Chinese 
restaurants in the United States. 
The hilarious “noodle Western” 
Tampopo is about training to run 
the perfect ramen-ya. 

All the basic noodles in broth 
are $3.95, with a list of 24 possible 
toppings at 50 cents to $1.50. So 
one could assemble a bowl of 
ramen with roast chicken ($1.25), 
thinly sliced cucumber (50 cents), 
and fried tofu squares (95 cents) 
— a heaping bowl for $6.55. We 
did just that. The first lesson was 
that fresh ramen has a lot more 
texture and somewhat more 
flavor than the instant ramen 
sold in every supermarket here. 
The second lesson was that fried 
tofu squares, or “abura age,” are 
delicious in soup, whereas cu- 
cumber slices don’t add much. 
Although noodle soups are 
popular all over East Asia, it is 
becoming clear that the Japanese 
are the masters of the noodle 
part. Goemon’s ramen broth, 
however, seems overly soy- 
sauced and almost hammy. I'd 
suggest a review of the broth 
episodes of Tampopo and a quick 
visit to a Vietnamese noodle 
house. (And I continue to favor 
Chinese noodle soups for dump- 
lings and vegetables.) 

The classic cold noodle is soba, 
served on a bamboo mat with 
soy-scallion-horseradish sauce. 
We saw several orders like that 
go by but joined the smaller cult 
of cold udon, adding roast pork 
($1.25), kamaboko (sliced fish 
loaf, 95 cents), and snowpeas (95 
cents). Cold, fresh udon is a 
revelation. It comes al dente, with 


a toothsomeness I’d never before 
found in Asian pasta. The fat 
white noodles have an amusing 
slipperiness cold, and the broth 
for cold udon is refreshing 
though salty. The pork, paper- 
thin slices from a lean cut, 
seemed to add a smoky flavor to 
the dish, or take one on. 

I tried the soba in the “tra- 
ditional dish” wakame ($6.50), 
named for the bright-green sea 
vegetable on top and also includ- 
ing kamaboko, snowpeas, and 
scallions. As with the ramen, 
fresh soba is several notches 
tastier and chewier than the dried 
brands I'd had before. The tex- 
tural differences are analogous to 
those between homemade and 
dried Italian pasta, but fresh 
Japanese noodles also have more 
flavor, within the subtle range of 
flavors to which this cuisine 
attunes you. Toppings-wise, I 
report that wakame is a fairly 
tasteless seaweed with about the 
texture you'd expect — gelati- 
nous greens. The kamaboko used 
here is not outstanding — rub- 
bery, tasteless protein loaf. 

I have read that Japanese noo- 
dle etiquette permits slurping to 
aerate and cool the noodles, 
which ought to be served piping 
hot. Our soups were at Western 
soup temperature. As for the big 
spoon and the chopsticks, what 
I've seen in Chinatown is the 
chopsticks used to lift noodles 
onto the spoon, for subsequent 
slurping. I didn’t notice how the 
Asian customers at Goemon 
handled it. 

Hate noodles on principle? 
Have one of the tempura dinners. 
We had the large “Tokyo” tem- 
pura ($7.50, small $6.25), and it 
was ideally fresh and crispy, with 
two huge fried shrimp and a wide 
assortment of vegetables. 

Goemon has a full bar (gin- 


and-tonics are dry enough for 
this cuisine) and a few beers, 
including four from Japan. I tried 
the one I’d never had, Asahi Dry, 
and found it strong and bone dry, 
like the other “dry beers” from 
Japan, but with an off aftertaste, 
probably from shipment and 
storage. 

Goemon also has desserts — 
four flavors of ice cream ($1.95) 
and .a fruit platter. The fruit 
($1.95) is a best buy, since it’s 
well-selected ripe strawberries, 
cantaloupe, and pineapple. The 
ginger ice cream is as delicious as 
always. Green-tea ice cream was 
controversial. I liked it, both for 
its jade color and its non-specific, 
slightly licorice-like flavor. 
Others found it appalling and 
preferred sweet-bean ice cream, 
which is purple and rather neu- 
tral tasting despite the raisin-like 
red beans mixed in. They also 
have vanilla, but you all hardly 
need me to taste that. 

Service, by a mostly non-Asian 
staff in black Japanese uniforms, 
was casual but efficient. The 
scene is modern, with some red 
neon breaking up a lot of gray 
and black and white. There are a 
few Japanese decorative pieces, 
but a lot more windows than 
most Japanese restaurants. De- 
spite windows, smooth walls, 
and Western classical back- 
ground music, you can converse 
— probably because the tables 
are well spaced. Goemon is well 
conceived, and the menu in- 
cludes an address for franchising 
information if you want to start 
your own. The only error I could 
catch was the Japanese mixed 
spice (togorashi) in an American 
salt shaker, which tended to 
strain out the sesame seeds and 
seaweed flakes, increasing the 
delivered weight of red pep- 
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This directory is not like other restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from our full-length reviews by 
Robert Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end of each entry indicates the 
year and month of review. Price range is rounded to the nearest 
dollar and is the Tange quoted for entrees, unless followed by 
“ac,” indicating a la carte. Bear in mind some menus change 











RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. Tues.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sun. and 
Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticated as 
the very best Thai places. No real errors, 
though, and a few novelties, such as stuffed, 
wrapped, fried “Bistro shrimp.” Topnotch 
sate, pad thai, and stir-fries. Another innova- 
tion is the Western dessert tray, including a 
powerhouse chocolate cake. Best restaurant 
ever attempted this close to Boston College. 
(3/89) 
Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 

cooking with richly flavored soups and stews. 
The house specialty is mofongo, a mash of 
plantains and garlic served in a wooden 
mortar, or fried in small balls like Afro- 
Caribbean hush puppies. Plenty of tasty (not 
spicy) food cheap, from tripe and roast pork to 
shrimp and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 
Bluestone Bistro, 1799 Comm Ave, 
Brighton, 254-8309. Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
and 5:30-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Bathrooms one flight of stairs below street 
level. $4-12 

Unequivocally, a very good gourmet pizza 
parlor. Equivocally, an inexpensive youth 
restaurant that needs more rehearsal with its 
oversophisticated menu. The Saturday-night 
crowd is almost all under 30, and packs in for 
food that resembles themselves: inexperi- 
enced, well ing, di d fogyish, will- 
get-better, not-ripping-anybody-off-even- 
now. A practice restaurant for the South End 
grills. (3/89) 








Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, Porter 
Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. Now we too can have blue 
mesa shrimp in cilantro mayonnaise. The 
basic flavors of corn, chile peppers, smoke, 
and cilantro overcome almost any experi- 
ments. The seafood anomalies are often quite 
tasty, as when “seafood posole” turns out to 
be a bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot 
pepper. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. Also, a great postmodern 
space in ultra-violet and dark blue-green. 
Deservedly trendy. (3/89) 
Dali, 415 Washington St. Somerville, 
661-3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight); Sun. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. (brunch) and 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 

cooking. So far it’s the tapas (bar snacks) that 
capture the tone and savor of the original; the 
entrees are merely generous. The obvious and 
approved solution is to make a meal of tapas, 
the original “grazing” food, from slices of 
potato omelette to meatballs in sauce to 
garlicky potato salad and exquisite tripe with 
chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a pop, you can 
afford to experiment with food-sherry com- 
binations. It’s somewhat noisy here: not 
inappropriate for a tapas bar. Bring loud 
friends. (5/89) 
Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. Daily 
8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$6-11 (ac) 

The first serious Cantonese restaurant to 
open in Chinatown in several years, and let's 
hope it starts a wave. Strictly authentic from 
the first sausage bun in the morning to the last 
steamed fish of the evening. Dinner menu 
leans toward poultry and pork, but there's 
also an outstanding salt-and-pepper squid 
and seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau’'s chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 


House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 

with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. The menu is overlong, but you'll be 
happy with the standards like hot-and-sour 
soup and kan shao green beans as well as 
some specialties such as king-crab egg rolls 
and “small steamed pastries” on the 
Saturday and Sunday dim sum lunch menu. 
(3/89) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Park Square (at 
the Heritage on the Garden), Boston, 
482-0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.- 2:30 
p-m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected but 
high-priced wines. A basically familiar and 
delicious menu with exotic Italian names. The 
whole thing inside walls of mirrors. No, it’s 
not Palm Beach, or even Turin — what you 
see is how an upscale trattoria looks where 
Pastavino began: France. | tell you, those 
French know how to pick Italian restaurants. 
(4/89) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.-Thurs. 
8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No 
credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Vietnamese restaurants are taking over the 

Combat Zone with delicious, inexpensive 
soup. Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you can 
drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner without 
touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, the 
North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfying as 
the Jewish chicken soup, and action-packed 
with dippable beef slices (there’s an exotic 
selection of dips and condiments on each 
table) and stir-in salad. (5/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East Boston, 
567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 a.m.-7 p.m.; 
Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. Beer 
and wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned small Italian restaurant, the 
kind you can’t much find in town anymore, 
but open and thriving in East Boston. Cheap 
and tasty. Corners have been cut, but not on 
the long-simmered red sauce and the home- 
made pasta dishes. Go early and often to the 
grated-cheese shaker. Informal decor but 
dress up for a middle-class night out on 
Friday and Saturday. (4/89) 

Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., Brookline, 
731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, 


Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in_ little 
wrapped bundles. Some clinkers on the 
overlong menu. Seven brands of sake and the 
new “dry” beer. With only nine tables, service 
and atmosphere are basic but warm-hearted. 
Put a couple of these in every neighborhood, 
and this listing wouldn't be necessary. (4/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from 
sidewalk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will lure 
the student crowd into Troyka, where they 
will find a clean, modest café with prices so 
low that it’s positively socialistic. Best things 
to eat are the pirogi, puff-pastry dumplings 
filled with cabbage, mushrooms (our choice), 
or meat. Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, 
weak soups, good sugary desserts. Alas, no 
atmosphere or decor, so bring your own 
gloom. (2/89) 


AMERICAN/REGIONAL 


Dovecrest indian Restaurant, Summit 
Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street level; 
one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England’s best-known 

Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 
Just Bar-B-Q, 1294 Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan, 296-9508. Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 1 p.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Takeout and catering only. 

Best barbecued ribs in Boston. As you 

might expect, it’s a takeout with weird 
hours in a fringe neighborhood. Worth all 
hassles. (3/88) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened. redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as on the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 








of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 
Peppercorn’s, 154 Prospect St., 


Cam- 
Tues.-Thurs.. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m,; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Redbones, 55 Chester St.; Davis Sq., 
Somerville, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30-10 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 to midnight; Sun. 
4:30-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
$8-13. 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 

hangout. Recommended: Georgia pulled 
pork, sausage of the day, Memphis rack. 
Strong appetizers and desserts make it 
grazeable, too. (5/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 

less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman’? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 
Stan Saiter’s Village Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.- Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p-m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. 
$6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 

wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 
Sunset Grill and Tap, 130 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, 254-1331. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
(Bathrooms down a full flight of stairs.) 
$7-12. 

Fair food but an excellent list of 
American micro-brewery beers. The strong 
points of the menu are the fried stuff other 
than potato skins, so have some of that 
with your beer. (1/88) 


bridge, 661-2022. 

















Aku-Aku, 109 Brookline Ave., Boston 
Fenway, 536-0420. Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. and legal holidays noon-1 
a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up one 
step. Free parking in rear of restaurant after 
4 p.m., except on baseball-game nights. 
Delivery service within one mile, $3.50 ($15 
minimum order). $4.50-19 (ac). 

Enjoyable monument to the world that 

made and loved the movie South Pacific. 
Those rum drinks with the paper umbrellas 
do the job. (2/88) _- 
Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa, Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 
are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” 





Gau's chicken (actually better 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 


anything moo shi. (6/88) 

Szechuan Restaurant, 290 Somerville 
Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 628-2205. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m; Sun. 1-10 p.m. Cash only. 
No liquor. $5-7. 

Small, out-of-the-way Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant with food as good as 
most in Central Square. Don’t miss the 
exemplary Peking ravioli; try anything 
moo shi. Some simplified sauces, but 
everything tastes good and costs little. 
You'll never wait in line in a Cambridge 
Chinese restaurant again. (5/88) 


indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 
Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern ‘Indian food around, Excellent 








tandoori. (grilled) meats, rich lamb do | 


piaza,. tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried appetizers and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati ‘rice. Desserta 
only average; (12/88) ‘ 
Taj. Mahal of india, 1215 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Allston, 787-2141. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. buffet brunch 
noon-3 p.m., dinner 5-11 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-9. 

A serious bargain; food is generally quite 
good and plentiful. (4/88) 


ITALIAN 


Bello Mondo, Marriott Hotel, Copley 
Place, 110 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
236-6800, ext. 5627. Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m.7) 
Sun. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. $16-23. 

Northern Italian menu with 
Roman dishes to provide familiarity and 


enough top-shelf 
Copley Place prices 
and simpler preparations. (3/88) 

Bnu, 123 Stuart St., Boston Theater 
District, 367-8405. Lunch Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Sun.-Wed. 5-9:30 
p.m., and Thurs.-Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-15, 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 

old Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled dishes and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 
desserts. (4/88) 
Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St. 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access two steps up 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good Northern Italian food 
in a converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superla- 
tive decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/88) 
Grazie, 275 W: St., Newton Corner, 
332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; 
Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 
table coverings and eat cheap, while you can 
dine copiously, cheaply, and well on Sicilian 
grilled tomato salad, fried squid, 
pizza, and six shapes of al dente pasta in a 
variety of sauces. Don’t miss the grilled 
shrimp and vegetables and the cannoli tinged 
with anise. Huge and sometimes loud. (11/88) 
Sterting’s Café and Medici’s, 342 Long- 
wood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232-9771. 
Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m. - 
2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. (Medici’s as 
preceding, but lunch and dinner only.) Ali 
credit cards. Full bar. Validated parking. 
(Medici’s) $15-21. 

Medici’s is an undiscovered fine Italian 
restaurant. Sterling’s Café is a bar with good 
but bland food, except where it grabs things 
from Medici’s kitchen. More business and 
better desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 














Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15, 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild but 
rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed conch, 
goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia St. 





FIVE & DINE 








GOOD EATS, CHEAP 





Sarah Meservey dishes it out at Gourmet Express. 


Gourmet Express 











appiness, we always say, is a thing called joe. At the 

Gourmet Express, the liquid joe comes. in hefty diner- 

style cups, with handles that your index finger fits 
honestly round and that promise quick spiritual revival. Stop in 
here for breakfast, pour yourself a cup, and nobody bothers you 
until you're awake, Nobody minds if you read the funnies, either. 
There’s sure to be an abandoned daily lying around — and you're 
«welcome. to spread it out on.one of the dozen or so wooden tables 
and sit groggily until the caffeine takes effect. When you're good 
and ready, march yourself up to the counter and order. 

As food cravers know, breakfast means having to choose 
between sweet and salty items (and then, having ordered 
pancakés, mooning over your companion’s plate because he 
ordered a mushroom omelette). Well, it’s the fickle palate that 
cinnamon French toast was invented for. At Gourmet Express, 
it’s a little bit eggy and sweet, a little bit salty, so every single 
tastebud goes home happy. For dedicated griddle fans, the fruit 
pancakes arrive golden, crispy-edged, and hanging over the side 
of the plate. And they’re as good as they look — all moist and (in 
}-_our case) banana-y. Other pancake participants include an apple- 
cinnamon combo and blueberries. 

“The breakfast menu changes daily but always features the 
Express Shuttle — bacon and egg on a bulkie, with coffee, for 
$2.75. Recently the kitchen staff accommodated an omelette 
order when none was listed on the daily board. It was of the 
fluffy variety, oozing rivulets of creamy cheddar, and doing time 
with two slices of toasted homemade bread. We like our home 
fries with ketchup, but were happy to find our side order of 
potatoes had been seasoned with curry powder (made us curious 
what wonders lay in the sausage and bacon side orders). One 
regular breakfast guest is the cinnamon roll, which, at the 
Gourmet Express, comes studded with plump raisins and good 
attitude. And the homemade muffins are reason alone to 
investigate this tiny storefront restaurant. 

Although breakfast is available until noon every day, the 
Gourmet Express also serves lunch. A typical day's selection 
features different flavors of soup, salad, French pizza, and 
quiche, as well as light meals (fishcakes, Reuben turnover) and 
sandwiches. Recently the old-fashioned dairy case featured an 
attractive dish of roasted peppers, as well as some cream-cheese 
brownies. Did we mention that sometimes happiness is a thing 
called cream-cheese brownies? 

The Gourmet Express, 198 Holland Street, Someryille, 

25-6800 (nestled beside an antique store and a barber shop with 
a working barber pole, halfway between Teele and Davis 
Squares). Open Tuesday through Friday from 8 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., 
Saturday and Sunday from 10 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
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— Robin Dougherty 








Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 
Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you're new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and 
delicious. (12/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., 
Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11. a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-7.50. 
Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), and 
liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16-25 (ac). 
According to our reviewer, “quite the best 








food Boston has ever been offered with such a 
good view.” Dessert is the outstanding 
course, though the kitchen does well with 
dishes like the medley of three fish in three 
sauces. Dress up. The decorative theme 
alludes to nautical proprietorship, with old 
maps, ship models, dark paneling, and that 
view. (7/88) 
Brasserie Les Halles, 300 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 227-1272. Daily 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Wine bar. Elevator access. $11-22. 

Despite the name, a rather fancy French 

restaurant. Our favorite items: the com- 
plimentary appetizer of calamata-olive paté 
on garlicked crouton, two kinds of onion 
soup, skate wings simply sautéed, a veal chop 
likewise. (1/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10.p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel press- 
ured, Giannino’s offers many of the same 
thrills without the pressure. Have fancy soups 
or Salads, the misnamed coulibiac of roast 
duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar-sounding 
Italian dishes Frenchified. Enticing array of 
desserts. (11/88) 

Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 





Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restaurant 
in Boston where one can smoke a 
without objections (even from us: the ventila- 
tion is excellent). Bizarre presentation of cello- 
wrapped raw meat and a dyjng giant lobster. 
And despite it all, a custom-aged porterhouse 
steak of unimaginable flavor and tenderness. 
(9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Border Cafe, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-1 
a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 
a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $3-1T. 

Fun-food place with above-average quasi- 

Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A good 
value when the food is good, as on the fresh 
fried tortillas and salsa (complimentary), the 
Caribbean shrimp (coconut in the batter), and 
the popcorn shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, Boston, 
236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-midnight. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Access to 
outdoor café tables only. $12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a kitchen 
that grills and sauces well, doesn’t overdo 
anything, but dotes on cream. Capitalize on 
that prejudice when you get to desserts: a 








"don’t miss mousse and créme brilée. Dress 


for a white room that will show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9.a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-11 
p-m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. Visa, 
MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to the 

fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer writes. 
“Food with a verve at a price that doesn’t set 
fire to the wallet.” Does well even with weird 
ideas like lobster quesadillas. Garlic a favorite 
spice. Only 12 tables, yet some elegance; you 
may want to dress up. (8/88) 
Rick’s Café, 288 Walnut St., “at the castle,” 
Newtonville, 244-8989, 244-1188. Lunch 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Mon.- 
Thurs. 5-10:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-21. 

Chinese-American owned, nouvelle 
American food, all in an opulently re- 
converted church. Sometimes cuisines are 
mixed that don’t mix well, but appetizer 
pizzettas, duckling, and lamb dishes with 
Asian touches are delectable. (2/88) 
Recco’s, 5 Charles St. South, Boston Park 
Sq., 723-6800. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5:30-11:30 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. noon-3 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-22. 

Has attracted the smart crowd with madly 
eclectic; witty food: from Peking duck to 
venison goulash. There's respect for hearty 
peasant flavors elegantly finished. Soul starts 
with the bread basket, continues with soup. 
Menu changes seasonally: “Thai stuffed baby 
squid soup,” country salad, rabbit and pan- 
cetta cacciatore, and Jamaican stew were all 
treasures during our reviewer's visit. (3/88) 
224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 

the corner of North Dorchester, South Boston, 
and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, with an 
outstanding spread of $3 desserts. Better 
sauces than most, especially the mussels in 
garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, and the 
lime mayonnaise that accompanies the fish 
cakes. This one is a check-rated “best buy.” 
(11/88) 
Woven Hose Café, | Kendall Sq. (Hamp- 
shire St. between Portland and Broadway), 
Cambridge, 577-8444. Mon. and Tues. 7 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Wed.-Sat. 7 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 
p.m. Visa, MC. Wine and beer. $9-15. 

Quality fast food; call it a gourmet cafeteria. 
At lunch, soups are swell, as are chicken livers 
with onions and “seven jewel turkey salad.” 
Dinner entrees are served with salad and a 
world-class side of pasta. The pasta entree is 
equally good. One of the best pecan pies 
north of Baltimore. (2/88) 


-OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. noon-11 
p.m.; Fri.-Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. No access. $6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces are 
somewhat monochromatic. Almost every 
dish comes in a version spiced with fiery 

“berbere” der, and another version 
without. The basic foodstuffs shine through. 
Come prepared to eat with your hands, using 
the soft “injera” flatbreads. (10/88) 

Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 4:30-10 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with sup- 
port from surrounding Cambridge ethnic 
community. Specialties: mixed-seafood 
stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 

Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy fresh 
tempura, good soup and seafood. On the 
Korean side, our reviewer liked the jungol, a 
dinner soup filled with vegetables and fish or 
beef, livened up with red pepper. (12/88) 
Savarin, 1% Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No 
credit cards; local checks. No liquor. $7-9. 

New England's best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistently 
superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 











Tekyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West Cam- 
bridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 p.m; 
Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$6-19. 
What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, yea tg a variety of Barbecued-chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion go 
down especially well, with or without beer or 
saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, and tem- 
pura all checked out very good, not great, and 
somewhat expensive. Fine service. Wear your 
sharp socks and reserve the tatami tables. 
(1/89) 
Vamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 
and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. AE, DC, 
CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$8.25-20 
A full-range Japanese restaurant that open- 
ed with slightly discounted prices. Specialities 
are sushi and one-pot soups, hedged with all 
the familiar dishes. Reliably good without 
showing off, and already crowded with 
Boston’s wide variety of Japanese-food fiends. 
(9/88) 





Boston Lobster House, 256 Commercial 
St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. noon-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. noon-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. Access up one 
step. $14-20. 

Boston's first uj lobster house, with 

eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lobster 
cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood dishes, 
a few meat entrees, and a lengthy wine list. 
The owners and chefs are Chinese-American, 
so most of the lobster variations are Asian. 
Prices are very reasonable for the quality of 
ingredients and the atmosphere. A lot of 
romance for the money and a terrific new 
answer to “Where do I go for a good lobster?” 
(9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq.; Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m; Sat. 5-11 p.m. Sun. ‘noon-10 
p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. Good, 
generous fried-seafood platters, with calamari 
and clams the most outstanding. Good 
blackened tuna and some of the cheapest 
lobsters in town. (12/88) 

Daily Cateh, 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 
225-2300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $9-17. 

Enlarged and upscaled third outlet in a 

small chain of Italian seafood places special- 
izing in outstanding squid dishes. Fried 
calamari still superb; joined here by wniting 
soup, monkfish marsala. Eels from a live tank. 
(1/88) 
Pistachio’s, 50 Church St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 497-5488. Mon.-Thurs. 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sun; 11 a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-9 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $11-15. 

Excellent. seafood, first good seafood 
bouillabaisse in a whale's age. Also fine trio of 
grilled sausage, shrimp and scallion pancakes, 
bluefish oriental. Good service, but loud, 
smoky, and uncomfortable location. (11/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok Mouse, 50 John F. Kennedy St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. Daily 
noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access; a full flight of stairs below sidewalk 
level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai res- 

taurant in a Harvard Square basement. Two 
nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad thai. But 
several pluses: a tasty seafood combination in 
a pot, an exquisite, incendiary beef with basil 
leaves and chili, a toothsome tod man koong 
appetizer, and a delicious fried honey banana 
dessert. (10/88) 
Maxim’s House, 84-86 Harrison Ave. 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5282. Daily 9 a.m.- 
midnight. All credit cards. Beer and wine. 
$4-8.50. 

Everything here is good. Spring rolls, 
summer rolls, and Vietnamese egg rolls are all 
on the same menu. Try the crab-and-shrimp 
soup with “glass rice” noodles. Blackboard 
specials of spiced fried squid and chicken 
curry are both recommended. (1/88) 
Pattaya, 1032-1036, Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 
p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with dazzl- 

ing food and decor. Don’t miss Pattaya roll 
(the thinnest, crunchiest spring rolls possible), 
Penang beef, ruby shrimp, crystal noodle 
soup, or the “diet dish” Marina Bay broiled 
scallops. Solid versions of pad thai and sate, 
and a homy, sweet coconut milk and banana 
dessert. (10/88) 
Saigon Maxima, 57 Beach St., Chinatown, 
Boston, 436-3322. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up three steps. 

Trilingual menu (Vietnamese, Chinese, 

English). From noodle soups and rice plates to 
elaborate table-cooked fondues. Wonderful 
flu-busting soups. (3/88) 
Sukhothai, 312 Bowdoin St., Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, 825-4930, 825-9397. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 9:30 p.m. No credit cards; 
personal checks accepted. No liquor. 

Good, very cheap neighborhood Thai 
restaurant owned by hero-chef who rescued 
six American consular employees during the 
Iran hostage crisis. (4/88) 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 





IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


FOR PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIED CUSTOMERS 


We've Moved! 


and that means a lot for you, 

our Classified customer... a : 

brand new office designed to The Phoenix _ 
<a greaagtrenalern sca Classified office 
efficiently . . . new, even is I ted at 
more effective computers ; 

and more. .. we are looking 126 Brookline Ave 
forward to seeing you as we Kenmore Square 
celebrate our terrific new (near Fenway Park) 


space. 


mncetik Phone 267-1234 


Glessiek 











HEALTH & 
COUNSELING 
SERVIC 











"LONELY ? 


TIRED ? 


"In the past, I turned to 
alcohol or drugs to ease my 
pain. Today I don't drink 
although I often want to. I 
know that my life's better for 
having said NO. It is helpful 
to talk with others who feel 
as I do. Sometimes I can't 
attend meetings or deal with 
others. I still need to talk. 
I call..." 


1-550-SA-NO 





Natwnal Bank 


le ceed 42908006 





























Coping with the 
Overall 
Pregnancy/Parenting 
Experience 





ab ok | programs for | 
individuals, couples and families. 


call: 617-357-5588 





COPE, 530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 








Somewhere 
somebody needs 
help. 


Please support your local chapter. 


So 








Rotisserie 


Continued from page 5 
$900 trip, ._ which resulted in 


~Felix’s acquisition, represented 


“the greatest return on invest- 
ment in my life,” declares 
Shapiro, sounding like a wildcat- 
ter who’s just struck oil. 

Rotisserie owners may be able 
to take a vacation from their 
wives, but there’s no escape from 
their co-owners. Several years 
ago, Sutcliffe was on his first 
night of a Hawaiian vacation 
when the telephone rang. Guess 
who was calling? 

When Starr recently went to 
New York on business for one 
day, three ofthe guys in his 
league tracked him down to try to 
consummate trades. One year, 
with his team securely in first 
place and his winnings eagerly 
anticipated, he took his wife on a 
European trip. But as the Rotis- 
serie pennant race tightened, 
Starr found himself desperately 
trying to locate newspapers that 
could tell him how his players 
were faring. “I’m five months 
pregnant, here we are in, Europe, 
and. he’s totally obsessed with 
USA Today,” says Koshner, as 
she recalls her . husband 
“hunched over his notebooks in 
the grand hotels of Europe.” 

At this point, you might.expect 
sharp divorce attorneys to be 
knocking themselves out trying 
to acquire Rotisserie-league 
membership lists. And Golen- 
bock’s book actually has a fairly 
utilitarian chapter entitled “How 
To Keep Your Woman from 
Leaving You.” 

Fortunately, there’ are many 
approaches to preserving con- 
nubial bliss during the inter- 
minable baseball season. Sha- 
piro, for example; reaffirms the 
strength of his marriage by taking 


his wife to a movie on that most 
hallowed of days, Super 
- Bowl Sunday. (In truth, this is a 


‘minimal concession since he real- 


ly doesn’t care much for football.) 
Goodman and his spouse have 
reached a very basic state of 
détente: “She doesn’t talk to me 
and I don’t talk to her during 


baseball season,” he explains. 


When Goodman once tried to 
bribe his wife with a gift bought 
with his Rotisserie-league win- 
nings,. she firmly rejected the 
gesture, denouncing any offering 
procured with such blood money. 

Having a husband who's a 
Rotisserie junkie certainly has its 
downside. The late-night phone 
calls from other owners get tiring 
and the time your spouse spends 
plunked in front. of the TV 
watching baseball is annoying. 
Koshner, for example, vividly 
recalls one weekend visit to 
friends in the Berkshires during 
which the women were literally 
deserted by their husbands, both 
of whom wefe immersed in 
Rotisserie-related business. All in 
all, though, Koshner™ seems to 
have adjusted fairly well to her 
husband's addiction, and her 
attitude is best characterized as 
one of pity and wonderment 
rather than anger. Fad rer, 
she sighs, “are weitd.” . 
si * * * 

There are really many reasons 


_for the phenomenal growth. of 
‘Rotisserie 


baseball: ‘fantasy, 
camaraderie, aiid the sheer juice” 
that comes with day-to-day com- 
petition among peers. (In 1986 
Starr literally won the pennant’by 
one at-bat; -and@ it took*two or 
three days for the stat crunchers 
to figure -out. that he was the 
winner. No’ major-league -pen- 
nant race could possibly be that 
close.) 

When you get right down to it, 
Rotisserie baseball-is a game of, 
by, and for baseball fanatics. And 


‘both: ‘hit’ 


its most powerful appeal may 
simply be that it keeps aging men 


y from the 
game of their ibs 2 


Okrent says his inspiration to 
create Rotisserie baseball was 
born out of “a sort of profound 
baseball desperation in the 
middle of wintertime.” Golen- 
bock declares, “There's a certain 
segment of the population that is 
addicted to alcohol. ... There is a 
certain segment of the population 
that is addicted to crack co- 
caine. ... There is a certain seg- 
ment of the tion that is 
addicted to baseball. And this is 
the game that feeds that addic- 
tion.” 

The best way to illustrate what 
that means is to listen to Good- 
man when he’s asked if he 
remembers how he lost the 1983 
Rotisserie-league pennant to 
Alex Patton in the last few days 
of the season. 

“IT can tell you exactly,” he 
responds, his voice rising with 
excitement. And he then goes on 
to explain, in vivid detail, how for 
no good reason two of his starting 
pitchers — Neal Heaton and Jack 
Morris — were both pitched on 
only three days’ rest by their 
managers at the tail end of the 
season, The weary hurlers were 
hard, Goodman's 
earned-run-average and ratio 
numbers were adversely affected, 


and his team lost to Patton's at 


the wire. 

That story seems unremark- 
able until you think about it for a 
second. Here is a guy who can 
still ecall. What happened to a 
couple’of pitchers named Heaton 
and Morris during uneventful 
outings in the waning days of an 
uneventful season that took place 
six years ago. Call it trivia, call it 
useless, call it neurotic. But if 
you're a baseball addict, it's 
another sweet hit of the drug. And 
Rotisserie ig the hypodermic. O 





Mosquito- 


Continued from page 8 

Female mosquitoes need pro- 
tein to produce their eggs. Cul- 
iseta melanura commonly gets its 
share by sucking the blood of 
perching birds and songbirds 


such as warblers, sparrows, 
chickadees, and thrushes. If the 
insects are cartying the virus; the 
birds unwittingly become hosts 
for .it, too. Coquillettidia per- 
turbans gets its protein by biting 
birds, as well as mammals such as 
humans and horses, creating a 
wider vector for potential trans- 
mission of the virus, 

There have been no reports of 
EEE humans in Massachusetts 
since 1984. Although the average 
is about one case a year, the 
MCDC’s experience with the vi- 
rus shows that cases tend to 
cluster in two- to three-year 
cycles — 1955-'56 (16 cases), 
1973-75 (six cases), and 1982-'84 
(nine cases); an epidemic in 1938 
was cut short by a hurricane, and 
there was one stray case in 1970. 
The cycles correspond to wet- 
weather conditions that favor the 
breeding of both Culiseta melan- 
ura and Cogquillettidia 
perturbans. So far this year, the 
population of Culesita melanura 
has been much higher than nor- 
mal. Luckily, though, the 
numbers of Coquillettidia_per- 
turbans are slightly below aver- 
age and probably will peak by 
mid July — a good sign. 

The MCDC sends up a warn- 
ing flag if it finds even one 
infected mosquito in 1000. It is 
Maxfield’s job to find that mos- 
quito — a task that requires 
someone who knows. what he’s 
doing. To the “untrained eye; 
Culesita melanura, Coquillettidia 
perturbans and the Aedes mos- 
quitoes all look alike. For people 
with less experience than Max- 
field, who »can often identify 
individual species on sight, it 
takes a microscope to spot the 
differences: the abdominal tip of 


the Aedes mosqpito ‘is 


- but inthe encephalitis ' 


they’ré blunt; Coquillettidia per- 
turbans has a. short, straight, 
spear-like 
Culesita melanura’s is tikiger and 
curves downward; male mos- 
quitoes have claspers on their 


. abdomens (for use during copula- 


tion), but the females don't. 

Maxfield is interested primarily 
in: Culesita melanura because it’s 
where ‘the virtis shows up’ first 
and most frequently. Each Mon- 
day afternoon;-he and Giarratani 
and two other men set out traps. 
Each Tuesday morning; they col- 
lect them. Back at the lab, the 
insects are sorted under a micro- 
scope — species. by species, 
mosquitoes from other bugs, 
males from females — into pools 
of no more than 50. Each pool of 
female Culesita melanura is 
ground by hand in a mortar and 
centrifuged. The resulting liquid 
is placed in chicken-embryo tis- 
sue cultures. By Thursday, Max- 
field knows if he has found 
encephalitis. 

As of June 19, he had examined 
2082 female Culesita melanura 
mosquitoes. None was carrying 
the EEE virus. However, Culesita 
melanura’s population is 
significantly higher than normal 
now, and it usually peaks — at 
about three times its mid-June 
level — in early August. Besides, 
Maxfield never expects to see the 
EEE virus until mid July. “That's 
always been’ the earliest,” he 
says. 

So he keeps looking. 

On a Tuesday morning, Max- 
field returns to the railroad bed 
behind the dog track and makes 
his way to the edge of the swamp. 
“Usually, I catch the melanuras 
pretty good here,” he says, step- 
ping over moss-covered stones, 
pushing past hemlocks and 
sweetpepper bushes. Although it 
is not yet 9 a.m. and the clearing’s 
still shrouded in shadows, the air 
is hot and muggy. The little bulb 
atop the trap casts a faint glow. 
The buzz of uitoes mixes 
with the whir of the tiny fan. 


whereas 


Maxfield shakes the nylon bag to 
knocksthebugs down to the 
bottom. Therthe ties it off at the 
top and examines the contents. 

“Yeah,” he says, “this is a pretty 
fair.catch-1 think there’s not quite 
200 melanuras and a smattering 
of Aedes.” 

Eastern equine encephalitis, 
cropping up in- rare and little- 
understood cycles, has slid down 
on the MCDC’s totem pole of 
priorities in recent years. AIDS is 
the disease today, and it right- 
fully gets the most money, man- 
power, and attention. Lyme dis- 
ease, a crippling disorder spread 
by tiny ticks, is also a great worry. 
But there’s something about the 
EEE virus — something about its 
mysterious cycle — that keeps 
Herb Maxfield interested. For 
instance, he says, “we don’t 
know where the virus goes in the 
wintertime.” Studies indicate that 
while some viruses can weather 
the cold months, the EEE virus is 
not one of them. Nonetheless, 
Maxfield says, “it shows up in the 
sample places, year after year 
after year. 

“I'd like maybe to be able to go 
on for 30 more years and see 
what happens,” he says. “One 
lifetime is not enough. In my 30 
years, I’ve seen two human cy- 
cles, and that’s just not enough. 
There are so many unanswered 
questions.” 

Back in the truck, Maxfield and 
Giarratani head down the high- 
way with a load of traps. The sun 
is bright, and the wind whips in 
through the open windows. After 
a while, Giarratani, who has been 
on the job about a month, turns 
to his boss. “I’ve been meaning to 
ask you, Herb — what do you do 
when there are no mosquitoes?” 

The question hits Maxfield by 
surprise, and he knits his brow 
and thinks for a minute. Finally, 
he repeats the young man’s 
question, almost as if he were 
talking to himself. “When there 
are no mosquitoes?” 

The look on his face says he’s 
never considered such a possi- 
bility. 0 














é ¢ I tried various other systems of 
meeting people... Nobody ever wrote 
to me... But when I tried Personal Call 
it was a different story... 


It's probably one of the most 
confidential and safe ways to meet 
new people. There are two benefits to 

_ the Phoenix Personal Call—not only 
do you get more responses, but you 
pay nothing. And that is an offer that 
can't be beat. 


I've recommended it to my friends 
already. I said it worked for me—It'll 


work for you. 9 Y 







THERE'S A PERSONAL CALL WAITING FOR YOU... 
SEE THE COUPON IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OR 
CALL 267-1234. 






PERSONAL CALL™ BRINGS SCREEN THEM AT YOUR MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
A: WONDERFUL NEW CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A PICKING UP THE PHONE AT COUPON IN THE CLASSI- 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE FIED SECTION OR CALLING. 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND PERSON'S VOICE AND 267-1234. AND, YOUR 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES FIRST 15 WORDS ARE FREE, 
ANSWERING MACHINE. BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
DECISIONS. CHARGE FOR THE 
YOU ARE IN CONTROL. PERSONAL CALL™ SERVICE. 
YOU 'LL GET RESPONSES WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN BORING NIGHT ALONE? 
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#663 Where were we? 








Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #663 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, July 24. Phoenix employees and their 
immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. : 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #661 


If last week's puzzle had been a boxing match, the referee 
would have stopped it in the first. The Muses dealt us a damaging 
body blow at the opening bell, countering our lame misspelling of 
Walcott with a punch that sent us hurtling into the cheap seats. 
Fortunately, our readers weren't doing much better. Nearly half of 
them hit the canvas on the Ali-Frazier fight alone. (Frazier out- 
pointed Ali in the only title bout they had that went the distance. 
There was no championship at stake in their second fight, which 
Ali won by decision.) , 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have a split decision: 1) Sharkey (vs. 
Schmeling), 2) Tunney (vs. Dempsey, both bouts), 3) Louis (vs. 
Waicott), 4) Charles (vs. Louis), 5) Frazier (vs. Ali), 6) Spinks (vs. 
Holmes; that’s Michael Spinks), 7) Braddock (vs. Baer), 8) Tubbs 
(vs. Page), 9) Witherspoon (vs. Tubbs), 10) Berbick (vs. Thomas), 
11) Thomas (vs. Witherspoon), 12) Witherspoon (vs. Page), 13) 
Holmes (vs. Norton), 14) Ali (vs. Norton; the Norton.decision was 
non-title), 15) Charlies (vs. Walcott, first match), 16) Charlies (vs. 
Walcott, second match), 17) Walcott (vs. Charles, fourth match), 
18) Spinks (vs. Ali; that's Leon Spinks), 79) Ali (vs. Spinks, second 
match); ‘and 20) a draw. ‘ 2 ’ 

Only three of our readers went the’ distance. 

1) Ron Gonella, Jackson Heights, NY 
2) Pete “The Sage"’ Lincoln, Lunenburg 
3) Stephen Hankins, Roxbury 
































Unlimited Access 


DELPHI/Boston 


New England's Premier Online Information Service 
now $9.95/month! 


Join the service that has set a new standard for online value. 
Unlimited access to all basic services, now just $9.95/month. 





¢ Send electronic mail, faxes and telexes around the world instantly. 
* Get the latest weather, news and sports around the world. 
¢ Join in worldwide conferences. 
¢ Play challenging interactive games. 
¢ Make discount travel arrangements. 
¢ Communicate with local radio and TV stations including 
WGBH and WCRB. 
¢ Hundreds of downloadable programs and more. 





ATTENTION PHOENIX CLASSIFIED CUSTOMERS! 
































See a FREE preview and sign up online: 


1. Dial (617) 576-0862. 

2. Press RETURN twice. 

3. At the Username prompt enter: JOINBOSTON 

4. At the Password prompt enter: PREVIEW 
If you have trouble logging on, or you have any other questions, call DELPHI/Boston 
Member Services at (617) 491-3393. *Unlimited access available through direct dial 
and Infopath access only. 


DELPHI/Boston Incorporated ¢ Three Blackstone Street « Cambridge MA 02139 J 











IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
FOR PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIED CUSTOMERS 


We've Moved! 


and that means a lot for you, 
our Classified customer... a 
brand new office designed to The Phoenix 


serve you even more Classified office 
efficiently . . . new, even is located at 


more effective computers f 
and more. . . we are looking 126 Brookline Ave 
Kenmore Square 


forward to seeing you as we 
celebrate our terrific new (near Fenway Park) 


space. 


BP pcenix Phone 267-1234 
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an unlimited service period, require references and 
back you up if you and your new do not get along 





the roommate 
connection. 


New England's Largest Referral Network 
24-Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 


BROOKLINE BOSTON | CAMBRIDGE 
1469 Beacon Street 316 Newbury Street 52 J.F.K. Street 
Back Bay Harvard Square 


{Opening soon in New York City} 
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smoke/pets 731-3658 Iv. 
msg. 





BROOKLINE, A DECENT 
PLACE TO LIVE. Friendly, 
viet, clean house in 
rookline. Vegetarian 
ALL utilities (gas, oil, water, 





a 5 

, share living 

. kitchen, yard, - 

dens, etc... v3, Eau 
739-1306 after 7:30pm 





Si 





$Z 
OFF 


the already 
lowest fee 
in town — 
with this 
coupon 
goss thru 
431/89 


® Boston’s first & 
most experienced 
roommate service. 
© Twenty-four 
years serving the 
public. 

* Offers 
computeriz 

and ese 


service. 
SS? 
© Regular fee 
$40 Same 
of service. 


Call “ 4 
734-6469 
or details 


Ay 


251 Harvard St. 
Brookline, MA 
(Coolidge Corner} 
Open: 

9 om - 8 pm.Mon - Fri; 
9 am - 5 pm, Sor; 
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meats & 
bie rent. No 
668-1891. 


! 


fi 
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d 

















% Interests: art, 
st . VWs, com- 
on 4 
Rent $220/28, us 


$40, food $20/wk, 391-9602 





MEDFORD/ 
SOMERVILLE 
ee ane See 

wean tn “y 
uplex. Well-kept, ww, 
slosed porch. Close to T 





CONCORD, sk prof to sh 
spac 3BR hse, walk to train, 
$390/mo 508-369-2392 





Expwy & At. 203. $340/mo 
inc util. Pat 282-9322 eves. 
282-0431 days. 





25+ beaut ing. Viet_ nr 4 
yrd, vee sesso 


DORCHESTER, GWM, 
. to 








“DORCHESTER, Melville 


Park, 2GM sk neat 


hsemte to shr ig, , 
ig quiet rm. w; , 


Shawmut 
/mo. incl. utils 
after 4pm. 


DORCHESTER, sunny vict 
hse on park, 1bi to Red line. 
Dw, w/d, micro, alarm. Sk F 
nosmok, clean, neat, share 
w/ same. Must like cats- no 
more. $340+s util, sec. 
436-7483 








WEDNESDAY AT 
NOON. 


EAST BOSTON, 1M/F for 

h brwnstone nr Maverick 
. Street parking. $350 incid. 

Avail 8/1. 569-2882. Paul. 


FENWAY, Queensbury St.. 
4 3-4 stdnts to shr 
3BR/1BTH condo. /mo 
incl ht/hw. Ken 267-2145 
HULL, —— hse a ip! 
w, 5 

wile Bhs2618. 











/ reasonable, 
483-1796 after 


and Tufts, 15 min to Davis 
Sq. Parkng- avail. Rent 
$278+ utils. pets. 
1 room avail June 1, other 
avail July 1. Call 391-4012 


MEDFORD, West, hse nr 
ens Sq. sks F 38+ com- 
mittd to ving! ing. 
We are Mir 27-5 Vie cot 
lectvly own & maintain hse & 
yrd on bus ins. vry 
No smkg 
6pm 








MELROSE, F prof or grad 
std to shr dpix w same & 7 yr 

. $375/mo+ a- 
mesg. 5159 till 1ipm 


MELROSE: Hndsm frnshed 
i Vict home. 











NATICK, Rt 135, M/F 
3bdrm dupix w/ yd 


& cat, w/w, d/d, w/d, + 
util, Karen she'ese-0657 


quiet and considerate only. 
Call Steve or Linda. 
449-9219 


NEWTON, 3M, ige dog, sks 
M/F to share 4BR hse in 
nonantum w/d big, yard, gar- 
bus watertn 
smok ok $350+ util 965-7! 


NEWTON, avi 8/1, charm, 
7Rm Vict, conv loc. Sing par 
w/ 1 chid (2 cats) sks hsmt in 
coop home. a A nh 
$475 incl, ret, 969-7 


NEWTON. Avi 9/1. Group 
ming; mansion nr T. Fr, 














low util. 731-5364. 


NEWTON CENTRE, 1F, 2M 
sk 1F to share large, coop 
house w/yard & parking. Nr 
T & stores, no smoking, no 
pets. 964-8268 





feminists, bookreaders. . 
. Bring @ 
2b 1829 
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~ In an effort to serve you better, we've expanded our office 
hours and our deadlines for placing Phoenix Classified ads: 


DEADLINES 


Music and the Arts... Wednesday, 6:00 PM 
Real Estate and Help Wanted... Thursday, 4:00 PM 
Entre Nous/Escort/Modeling... Wednesday, 12 noon 
Copy for all other advertisements... Wednesday, 6:30 PM 
Escort telephone verification...Wednesday, 12 noon 
Guaranteed renewals... Tuesday, 6:00 PM 
Changes and cancellations... Tuesday, 4:00 PM 


OFFICE HOURS 


Mon. 8:30 AM - 6:00 PM 
Tues. 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 
Wed. 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 
Thu. 8:30 AM -:5:00 PM 
Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:00 PM 


Call us at 267-1234 to place your ad or visit our brand new office at 


126 Brookline Avenue 


near Fenway Park 











SOMERVILLE. Winter Hi 


coop nds 3 neat. friendly, 
mature people, 30-35 to 
share non-veg meais in 

Victorian house. ° 


smokers or pets pis. 
628-1731, 628-8689. 


ALLSTON, 1F 24+ to share 
oe hse, nr T w/ 1F & 
2M. Meat OK, no smk % 
Avail 7/1 $255+ 7 


ARLINGTON, M/F sk rmmte 
27+, for et A indep, 4BR 
apt. Pkng, nr T, no pet/smk 
$300- +, 646-6201 





ALLSTON 1F 
25+s for 3bdrm, spac, clean, 


nr in, must be rspsbie, 
$ai5+s. 782-6026 


ARLINGTON M sks M25-35 
to shr mod apt on ; 
AC, D/D, hd wood fir, $450 
mo. 641-3517, avail Aug 1 





SOMERVILLE, Union , 
1M 1F & cat sk quiet M/ 
nonsmkr, 21+, for 3Br hse nr 

. avi 8/1. 





SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 
GM sk resp 3rd; sep kit + br, 
shr bath; priv ing. $300. 
(603)382-4810. 

STOUGHTON Prof F sks 
same to shr hse. Summer or 


temp occ considered. 
$475/mo 617-341-0254 








HYDE PARK, sh 2BR hse. ig 
yrd, prch, drvway, priv area, 
no pets, $450+ util, 
508-226-2985 





HYDE PARK, to sh a 2BR 
hse, fr & bk yrd, oon, quiet 
residential area, nr T, non 
smk,_ ple of room, avi 
now. $500, 7 





JAMAICA PLAIN, 2M, 1F 
seek 25+ M/F avail immed. 
Large, sunny, semi-coop 
hse nr Pond and T. No 





JAMAICA PLAIN sk M/F for 
3 BR hse nr pond. & 
util. Avail 5/1. No 
smkr/i pets. Suzanne 
or Dave 522-3145. 











NEWTON 
CORNER 


1M non-smkr, late 20's sks 
1M or F for 2bdrm. Pis be 
resp, clean, considerate. 
Modern, sunny hse. 
$450/mo. 527-3278 


NEWTON CORNER, 3M sk 1 
more for 4BR house, off-st 
pkg, nr bus, Mass Pike, 
§348/mo + util, 969-1130 


NEWTON crnr, F/M 22-38 sk 
1 M/F for attr hse on at str, 
w/w, w/d, prkng, nr T & pike 
no Sagroes. $300+s, 
926-1697 











NEWTON CTR: 2F 1M sk M 
29+ to shr semi-indep turn 
of the cent hse in park-like 
norhd w/yard porch 
solarwater w/d no 

no smk $310+ 527-1 


NEWTON CTR, quiet, 
2F/2M, 25-40 sk 5th. Semi- 


5 ; or T, no smk 
pers. $280+ 965-7519 





WALTHAM, 2 Prof's seek 2 
Prof's for 4BR house near 
Brandeis & 128. Quiet area, 


St. . $325+. Eves 
304-5608" 


WALTHAM, 2 rmmtes to shr 
3bdrm twnhse nr 128, 9/1 & 
10/1, $360/$390. Call 
Lourdes, 647-5907 
WAKEFIELD, nr train, 93, 
128. WANTED: 2 profs to 
share lovely 3br home 
furnishd, 8/1, $450/mo ea 
245-0710 


WATERTOWN, 2bdrm in 4 











ALLSTON, 1F sks quiet M/F 
nonsmker for 2BR apt. 

./mo + util. 789-4899 or 
( 


L2F sk Mor or GM in 3BR 


apt, quiet, mature, 
re ible, clean. have 
a cat. Smk OK. Dek, D/W. 
$342+ utils. avail immd. 
783-9069 eves 434-3488 dys 
Lucy. 

ALLSTON 2GWMs sk M for 
3BR apt in hse nr T &-Hvd 


. No smk. . 1g bkyd, 
ALLSTON/Brkine ine, Sk 


1M/F to shr ooh lux 
avi. Call now. 277-6438 


ALLSTON BROOKLINE M/F 
30-40 mature resp for 














BELMONT, 1 spcs rm in nice 
3rm apt w/hdwd firs, dw, 
sundk, next to T, pkg, ex- 
celint area $400/mo + dep, 
avi 8/1, 

















BRIGHTON, 


25+ M 
hsenold. 
$250/mo. 7! 


, , indpnat 
no students. 
87-3057 5:30a to 





BRIGHTON, 25+ nonsmok- 
ing M/F to share house 


with 2M+2F. No Y 

Avi 8/1, 787-431 
BRIGHTON, 2 F sk 1 F 25+ 
to share 3BR . No 











3BR 
one 


BRIGHTON/BROOKLINE, 
M/F, non-smk, to shr renov 
































no drugs, 8/1, 734-2122 























BELMONT, 26+s prof 
nosmok M for clean 4bdrm 


hse w/ aw. w/d, —* 
hdwd is » me ft, 
$400+s, a80-baB4° 





ARLINGTON, Nice homey 
apt. F mid 30's, 2 porches, 
attic, cellar, yds, patio. 
$365+ utils. 646-2669 avi 
now ; 


ARLINGTON, 
GWM, 31, with 
sks resp, 





nr Camb, 
friend 


BELMONT--2 room suite w/ 
priv bath, 


oa share kitchen, 
backyard, wou remod 
$600/mo call 484- 
BELMONT, 4 amatuers 
(3M/F) seek 1 w/ sense rd 


order, tolerance 
thought, $290+ 489-1 








ARLINGTON, 


nr Camb, 
. 31, with friend 


BELMONT, GEE 
254 nice ige tet fir hee, frp, 
hdwd , yard, & more, 
$310+utils. 484-6577 





No . Ci 
$375+s uti 643-2241 


BACK BAY, 1M/F for 3br 
kit, W/D, $450+, avi 7/1 
-8/31, fil op, 353-0744 mess 








ALLSTON F/M wanted nice 
2br victorian home, neat, re- 
liable, cool w/ dayjob 
782-4336, Mike . 


BACK BAY, 1M/F for 3br 
apt. 


kit, W/D, +, avi 7/1 
-8/31, fi op, 353-0744 mess 





ALLSTON, GWM, 30's sks 
resp M/F rmmt to shr beaut, 
sunny, clean 2BR nr T. 
$405/mo. Alan 254- 


BACK BAY. 1M/F prof 
nonsmkr, 25-33, for beaut 
5Bdrm, 2 twnhse, Oct 1, 
$333/mo inc! util. 266-7330 





L . in- 
dep, avail now or 8/1, $265+ 
util. 782-8615 Terry 


BACK BAY, @ quiet room- 
mate needed to share 2BR 
apt $285/month ail utilities 
included. Call 267-0596 or 
523-1552 








NEWTON, hsemt for sunny 
2BR apt, nonsmoker, 
mature & clean for Aug 1. 
Jim, 969-1141 days, 
969-7842 eves. 





NEWTON, prof M/F shr 




















ALLSTON, N. of Pike, M/F 
sae Sa ahs 
prch w ; +. or 
8/157 ‘ 


BACK BAY 1 bor avail imed, 
3 bdr apt, 2nd bdr Aug 1, wail 
to wail, dish, AC, 

only. $475+. 267-5337 





ALLSTON, nr BU, 1 M/F for 
X-lrg sunny bdrm in 4bdrm 
apt, spacious , 1.5 
bths, $331+s util, 


BACK meetin bog apd 
own rm in apt w/other Fs on 
Beacon St $265/mo, 





ALLSTON, rm avi-5/15-8/31 
in 486A on Grn in, 


SL a re 


BACK BAY, Greenhouse 
apts. ya Sor - gt ay 

, laundry, no ’ 
Ue 8 Pi ci 
5/28. 353-1157 atter 6: 


lovely, spacious, conv, 2BR, 
nonsmk, $425, 489-4847 








ANY REAL 
ESTATE ADS 
WHICH ARE 
PLACED ON 
THURSDAYS 
WILL APPEAR IN 
THE BACK OF 
THE NEWS 
SECTION 





BELMONT, 1M sks 1M/F to 
shr 3Br apt, , W/D, prch, 
quiet St., FP. Very nice apt. 
$512+utils 





BELMONT/WAT/ARL area, 
F 30 to shr search for 2BR 
apt w/F & cat. $850 max, for 
9/1. 489-4329 





BOSTON, 1 F looking for 
2nd & 3rd nsm 25+ to shr 
gor, and spcs apt. Pkg, 
nr T. No more cats. . inc 
ht, avi 7/1, 9/1. 282-1444 


BOSTON, 3rd rmmte 
needed for mod. 2 fir apt in 
hse. w/d, 2 mins to T, deck 
on vig $500 inci. utils. 





















































PORTER SQ/BOSTON, 
ey 4-5 BR, . from 
$295-375. Sander RE 
864-8772 





CAMBRIDGE, Harv Sq. 
twnhse. $425+, $525+. Con- 


siderate prot, wanted, 
smk ok. 547 ‘ 








. Prot/Grad 25+ 

‘ all incl. Avi 7/1, 
Jett 497-6160 H 455-4266 W 
CAMBRIDGE Nely furn, cosy 
apt, nr inman Fs Sk quiet, 
indep F to shr 
541/2 rms, occasional 
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Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 











EAST BOSTON 
F roommate wanted for 
large suny romm in 4 bdrm. 











235 


*s 
s3a 





int 
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33 
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Micro, Color tv, 1% bath, 
hardwood floors. of 
storage space. $320 month 


plus. Call evenings 567-1343 


EVERETT, Prof M fashion 
designer.sks F 22+, to. shr 




















2 30 yr old profs 
wana mnaeaeke te 
home nr 128, Rt9, No 
pets 444-3623 














ge 





ny 








fi, 2 fam hse exc cond, pkg, 
T & stores no 














1% 


INMAN SQ, GWM, 28, iook- 
2:bedroom, 

bath, .$400+.. Leave 

message 776-2752 








JAMAICA PLAIN Near forest 
T. 1BR in SBR house. 


_dehwashr 











, F,Min 
wooded hse aileron 
nonsmkr w/hithy att &/or on 
spiritual’ pth. §350+. 

“308-371-0582 
———~ -— 

















DEDHAM, M/F/cpl, smk ok, 

jock aaa iy hs. y A 

sec 9/1 $240+, Lisa 
lv mess 





smkr. Call David eves 
2631 





DORCHESTER, Meeting hs 
ht condo, ocean view. 

rches, sunny, nar T, 
§295+s 625-1624 





DORCHESTER. M/F, 
nonsmok to shr 2bdrm 





nr red line & UMass off st 
park, bsmt for strg, no pets. 
avail now, $315. 1526 














JAMAICA PLAIN, F to shr 
3br apt. See, HESS So. 
522-6523 





MARBLEHEAD, Old T. 
page ay 2Br, 
immd. 631-3180. 
MARBLEHEAD, - pro- 
fessional wanted "to share 


huge 3 Bedroom apt. 
Washer/dryer. Loca’ 


old town. +. 
617-631-8353. Leave 
message. 














iD 1 mosmok F for 
$350+' util, on T, 
ar shoppng & indry, 
396-7250 eves, or lv mssge 





ope aah 4 —— 
tils, non-pmking, Paul 
NEWTON, open Jul 1, 
nosmk SM to share w/2M 
1F,. 4BR2 dupx cis to D 
line, MTA. imo rent & 
util inci call 965- 2ft 4. 








same to sh spacious apt 
in hse, pkg, xbus, $450+ util, 
avi 9/1,244-8698 








Bane aes 


sunny coop but. indep 
hsehoid. avi ois no more 
pets, nsmkg . 524-1566 

f old hse 
























































WW. with 1F and sm dog. Avi 


8/1, 
325+ utils 395-9022 


Medford, M/F to shr large 
4Bdrm apt. nosmk/pets. 














h & TT; prkg, Idi 
WERPORD. Groff aha £ for $375+8 elec 9/1 “77 
pool, T, pkg, no , $475+, 








JAMAICA PLAIN M/F 
nonsmkr for spac 3BR apt nr 
Stonybrook T & pond, . 
BBQ, w/d, no pets. $315+ 
Aft 6pm 524-2350 227-7289 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2GM sks 
3rd person to shr ; 
Hwdfirs, , or Arb, T, sk 
indep, respnsbi , avi 
poly Tia] §e0+ ht 
522 . 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F nosmkr 
to shr beaut hse hdwd fi, 2 
bthrms, w/d, nr T, pond, safe 
uti, Avi 6/1 & 9/1 
495-1633, 522- Sp 
We pon 
st person . 
age 24+. Rent $267+ 
4-6412 avail July 














THERE ARE MORE 
REAL ESTATE 
LISTINGS IN THE 
BACK OF THE 
NEWS SECTION. 











DON'T MISS OUR ANNUAL 


SUMMER USED CAR 


CLEARANCE | 
SALE 


Record new car sales have left us with an over abundance 


of fresh trade-ins that must be sold!!! 
-Used Truck & Van Blow-out- 


*88 DODGE W-250 4x4 


#T5915A, 3/4 ton, 8’ bed, meyer's plow, 360 V-8, auto, 8510GVW, 25k 


‘88 

'87 DODGE DAKOTA 4x4 
T6047A, fisher plow, auto, Blaupunkt 
88 CHEVY S-10 4X4 
#T5994A, Tahoe 


Package, a.c., cassette, auto, V-6, 11k 

'87 DAKOTA 
, 2 wheel drive, 5 speed, 4 cyl, 8’ bed, 22k 

*87 DAKOTA 4x4 
#T6256A- V-6, 6’ bed, 4 speed, 30k 
*83 DODGE B-150 CARGO VAN 
#R2839, 6 cyl., 4 speed, 52k 
88 DODGE B-150 WAGON 


7, 8 pass, a/c, cruise, tilt, auto, am/fm, V-6, 16k 


‘85 DODGE B-150 CONV. VAN 
#P2936, case, Chapman, 4 speed, 59k 


‘86 DODGE B-150 CONV. VAN 
#4261, V-B, a/c, auto, arvim, cruise, 45k 


‘87 DODGE B-250 WAGON 
#T6574A, 


LE, 8 cyl, 8 pass, cass, a.c, auto, 38k 


‘87 JEEP GRAND WAGONEER 
#T6576A, sunroof, 


, alc, auto, 4x4, tilt, cruise, cass, 31k 


‘85 DODGE CARAVAN 
#T6395A, 7 pass, a/c, 5 spd., cruise, 51k 


“87 DODGE CARAVAN LE 
#4445A, a/c, 7 pass, 


pass, cass., 40k 


‘87 DODGE CARAVAN LE 
#T6581A, a/c, cass., auto, 7 pass, 40k 


‘88 DODGE CARAVAN 


#512974, auto, 5 pass, a/c, am/fm, 29k 


cass, 8' bed, V-6, 20K 


DODGE D-350 
#T6296A, 1 TON, auto, amvim stereo, 2 wheel drive, 8 bed, 31k 


$14,900 
$9995 
$9895 
$10,999 
$7995 
$8995 
$6995 
$12,495 
$5995 
$8995 
$10,995 
$13,995 
$7495 
$11,495 
$10,995 
$10,995 


-Shelby Performance Vehicles- 


‘87 PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 
#R2690A, Shelby Suspension Package, auto, 
‘86 OMNI GLH 
#R2953, 5 speed, a/c, defogger, cassette, 28k 
‘87 SHELBY CHARGER 
#R2392, sunroof, a/c, cassette, 5 speed, 9k 
‘86 TURBO CHARGER 
sunroof, 5 speed, cassette, 42k 


-Economy Vehicles- 


‘85 DODGE OMNI 

AM/FM, 5 speed, delay wipers, defogger, #3563A 
‘86 FORD MUSTANG 

43k, sunroof, auto, #BOBC1 

‘87 FORD ESCORT 

38k, cassette, #4562A 


‘88 FORD ESCORT 
15k, cassette, defogger, rear wiper, #T5793A 


‘'86 CHEVY SPECTRUM 
31K, a/c, anvim, auto, #42467A 


SAVE 
SAVE 
SAVE 
SAVE 


$3995 
$5995 
$4495 
$5995 
$4995 


-Chrylser Executive Cars-- 


89 LeBARON CONV. 
Auto., a.¢., Low miles, #AL179 
‘88 NEW YORKER 
Auto., A.C., Low Mile. #AL183 


‘88 PLY SUNDANCE 
Low miles, Auto., A.C. #AL194 


PLUS SEVERAL MORE 


Silver Lake 


$14,995 
$13,495 


$7595 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte. 9 - 1/2 mile west of 125, Wellestes 
Open V-F 89pm, Sat 9-S, Sun f2-spm 


235-0006 
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Hiker, traveler, 
SWF, 36. 
scholar. Seeks 


18 


Quaker, 
African 
nature 
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interesting, intelligent, off- 
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» prof, $ 
335, No 
40 
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mid-30's. 
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PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK 


Specially Selected Each Week By The Phoenix ... . 


Attractive, slender SWF, 29, 5’7”, witty, 
warm, Outgoing seeks attractive, intellectual 
man, 26-36, with good sense of humor to 
enjoy film, art, music, books, miniature golf, 
Pee-Wee’s Playhouse. Non-smoking, non- 
religious. @® 8535 
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To Respond to a Personal 7 ; con, emoker. 2 : 
ae with “ op dial , ae . anes oi ht oe SWF 25 * ae 
1-900-456-2255 : ; pendance a len nity sensitive. ertistic with 

from a touch-tone phone ner, ; ; Sait enna 

(99¢ a minute) Bh hing. classical 


Cod ail vear. @ 5476 
vouEN 36 year old, divorced, black 42 year old, fair skinned 
female, enjoys travel. piack femaie, 5'9'' 
inimais, by ocean, great long 
. self em 
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SWF, 30's, slender, 
a 
gto os libra/scorpio, 


left, academic, 
SEEKING Sesking. someone 
MEN ‘ yp camo neem. 9-0 ‘ 
3F"Sim. non-smoker likes 


Adorable, bionde, tail, 
seeks inte! 


ter, ; 
Chrome, S . Cave, 
Gun Club, Wire, Fall, slender nv 
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PERSONAL CALL’ BRINGS ‘PLACING 


ee ee a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 
a PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix’ personal ad, you'll 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. Yow can then call 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 


PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN 
and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


ANSWERING MACHINE. 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
Fee Ane I CONTEC: immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
YOU'LL GET RESPONSES system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting. message, press 2 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 


CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY : h li 4 ‘Nl still be 
a as ieee eae fe greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you able to receive responses. 
ere eee ee How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


PERSON'S VOICE AND RESPOND 

LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES to a Phoenix personal ad 

BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
DECISIONS: PERSONAL CALL™ ad. Instead of having to sit down and write a letter, you can immediately respond to that ad by calling 


1-900-456-CALL. (1-900-456-2255). 


WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
BORING NIGHT ALONE? When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
iis pried ot 0h hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. if you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own private one minute 
response! Or, you can enter another box number. (if the advertiser's voice greeting is not yet on line, you can still leave 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE your fesponse.) 
COUPON ON THE FACING 


PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 


FIFTEEN WORDS ARE FREE PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another until you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 


WITH NO ADDITIONA D , 
: your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 
CHARGE FOR THE 


PERSONAL CALL™ SERVICE. The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 
your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX.” 


Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. You are using a fouch-tone phone 2. Your touch- 
_ fone phone is on TONE, not pulse. Hf you have any questions or feedback about Personal 
Call, please feel free to call the Pheenix Classifieds Office af 267-1234. 
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BOTS O/C! (CC) Meat FREE! CATEGORY 
"ene FREE! Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
j ‘If you wish, you can select from one of the (1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN ( MAN SEEKING WOMAN 
I following OPTIONS: (1 MAN SEEKING MAN (1) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
j Additional words at $1.25 EA PPP Peer rrr $ aa ee a 
I 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75.......s..ccsssssssssssseesseee $ Tins DUCeREATION is COREIDENTUAL. WE CANNOT ACCIET 
; 9 PT. gm MESURE ONS renee : wcities poses v5 Asp WEEP vP 
g MAILOUT ($5) mnnnnsenneninnnninnn $ caeers 

SUB TOTAL, «....2.00.0:..cc0e000000 $ 

Multiply by number of weeks ad runs x ae 
| (Two week minimum)................0.0+0+ TOTAL $ ADDRESS 
I ‘ ; 

To order using G MASTERCARD CIVISA CJAMEX, CITY STATE ZIP 
| please fill out this section: 
l accrs# OC Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad and play your 

Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box 

| EXP DATE numbers.) 
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Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 


under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 


The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 


assumes complete liability for the 


replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and. damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 


greeting message. 


CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 


without notice. 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 


PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 
WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 


OR CALL 267-1234 


8:30 am - 6 pm 


race, and religion. 


content of and all 


PM ON THE 
ISSUE DATE 
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aoe going with positive at- 
? Let's meet. WM 38, 

same traits. @® 8505 





SWM, 31, handsome with a 
Pe Pater oo rsonality. 
Rep om a 
family a@ good A. 
ground, — a wide range of 
i . im Ki a 
bright and attractive female. 
Please. call; you'll be 
pleasantly suprised. @P 3296 


SWM, 32, 6', 185ibs, 
reen/brown curly hair, Irish. 
like art (| am a sculptor), 

physical fitness, natural 

ing WF, 25-365. 


beauty, ‘ . 
54" to 5°10", Auburn or 
Fairhaired (optional), siim, 
sensual. Photo, phone. # 0 











SWM 32, handsome, over- 
achiever (Ph D, pilot, author) 
Bo * 03 Burlington, MA 
x b . 

01803 @® 8460 

SWM, 32, healthy, 5°10", 
175, exceptional, handsome 
lover. Seeks SF, 20's, for 


tionship. Photo a 6558 


SWM, 33, personabie, 
honest, considerate . 


> , humor. 
pleasant, easy-going, 
enjoys 











= inclined SWM, 31, 
artist. rowth-oriented, 
in- 


nature-loving, . 
tuitive, unconventional, 
seeking counterpart 0 8296 





less, questioning woman. 
Box 441397, Somerville 
02144 





SWM, 23, needs intelligent, 
attractive, unconventional, 
insecure if not neurotic, 
somewhat cynical female for 
quality relationship. @ 8404 


SWM 24, 62", 185, very 
handsome. athietic. 4 
romantic, adventurous 
seeks relationship minded 





female. @ 8548 








(homeowner--paid for), 
seeking SWF 18-34, slender 


romance, relationship. 
photo. @ 0 3347 





SWM, 34, bearded, initially 
shy, liberal, funny, success- 
ful artist. Seeking attractive, 
indep . unprete , 
SF. Friendhip first for 

films, dancing, walking 
around. Must share 
creativiy, humor, honesty 
and other silliness. @® 8501 





cull 





sf s 





338 




















SWM, “Successful Engi- 
neer", 48, 5'8", hand- 
some/trim/hugabie, “ ex- 
traordinary/special”, com- 
seeks foxy/trim over “35+7" 
ned” iendshipfover BO 
x 
BOx 1039 Arlington Ma 
02174. @ 8536 
SWM, tall, muscular, likes 
sports cars, hot summer 
nb . rock & roll, and slim 
turous females. POB 
491 Lincoin, MA 01773 @ 
8506 











SWM tired of attending 
events alone seeks SF for 
friendship or more. interests 
include modern dance, the 
Arts, personal growth, 
theater 


dining and wild ties @ O 
8498 





SWM writer-slim, attractive, 
seeks woman(28-34) of 


similar qualities for P 
a relationship o 





ing, 
edvornaeus woman (age 
not important) for long term 
relationship. Humor, 
gourmet dining and deep 
communication is important 
Photo would be nice. Write 
PO Box 222, Newton Center. 
MA 02159 
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GW\M, 52, 5’7", 155, enjoys, 
beach, Bo eg 6 
videos. same. Friend- 
ship/relationship, Cape Cod 
@ 8410 























VOCALIST. BUSY GB BAND YBOARDIST 
scored 8 Sks bass/vx + sax, versatle wid. for booked T-40 show- 


, demo, . Rikki versitile: drummer with all arnd pro. pres.” band 
Beores or Link 965-0167 Code eens SS Nosmk. Send a times. Coody fo re ge dog 
gig Bill 643-7860. demo, px to Bx 765 BrKin Vg : . 
Complete ‘orig. band. We DRUMMER WANTED en ong North 
: known working 
have 24 HR rhs! space, singer/songwriter needs Shore 4 
int, demo. Call Rob drummer for band. Rock Vocals re. Pn ms 
935-2133, John 
508-682-6725 


“Haze” 
LZ 























song or- i i . Call 
oyna PA, stu ; owe trans a. Rick 


qt 


th IY 


y i rf HY All] } ee | 
Avatar 








demos & am 
Bass ha needed for 4 need a club 
's Blues-Rock, Hard-Rock, — ra ieee 2 oe 
8-Ti midi recording. Jazz-Rock, cover band. anytime 
Call (617) 547-0851 -8432 Iv msg. dns. 


Ro ns 
lish, oF irish accent. in August. — ke” that -; 


ould, Washington 
Actor's Scene Study: Smail Squares. (61 625-8518 
classes. Individualized atten- Lod 
tion. Elizabeth , For- 
mer , Al 
ley Theater. 15. 


& 
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770-3257 ‘anytime leave 
mess. 


om. BASS, ORUMS, M/F 
Rock inf Yes, Floyd , Tull, 
Crimson, More. 266-4936 
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GTR 
inate. 
vx necc. ’ 
603-647-8500, Classy cnaromene. ver- 
eee 603-888-1920. satile, pro singer sks 
. church, 66 - : Gtr/Voc/Sngwrtr and f ‘ r 
~ ACTORS p A. . : 4 guieysivoc/sngwrr_ see band 617-661-4 
WORKSHOP Ex Senapopuend Centon Sones "Cis. oF mapenae. 
: v4 e ’ . ail-alto and tenor-R&B, ‘ ‘ ; 
tone 7/10, Fa mae | term 0 ier ’ funk, reggae. Jt etc. Cali 6282048 — Frank 878-4881. 
time .BasicandAd- Theatre, sks prof. e . but not . Andrew, 617-522-4255 Gu w/materiats sks Gr, 7 
ass rums for ajor regional 
ae pg hd _— praprescive rock band. Infl: &A/swing band with 
wanted to join workin Smith, Eno, ag | new album seeks ex- 
club/function band wit Heads Dobbs. perienced professional 
bookings. Kim 328-3405 508-6 -_ Great 


Auditions July 17 Worcester 
Library 6:00pm 2nd floor for 
war 


Revolutuionary outdoor 
drama. Blacks needed. 
Chioe Grilli 508-756-5602. 















































& Bob 
172-2593 guitar emg ws 
Srochure, a2e-7a13. 40 ig: ; GUITARIST —_fearance necessary. abi to 
roby ‘ i © avel. Vocal A 
Boylston St. Boston. aiee | ety map , AND full time commitment. 
BASSIST 203-272-0597 
Needed now for new band 
a PHOT 
supped, a ai . 
gigs. 508. reer iad fromenane ak ge ol 
GUITARIST tors/ Artists, Fashion/ PR/ 
00 All Related Fields, 
For onion pag m = ; 
pete SAY 254-3905 








6861 ‘vl AINE ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 




















AUDITIONS-Private 
and audition 


reparation . for actors. 
‘ocus on individual needs 


and ongoing U 
Director, Alley Tusetre. 
720-0515 

section in the style of Robert 


Dy y-needen gh ) 1 3 1 Cray, T-Birds, Stevie-Ray, Pianist wntd by F voc for 
& For info Michael Les Liaison . sap Juli Hendrix, etc. Pro minded cabaret/lounge act. 
322-5152 7-11pm. 4 603- ’ Female vocalist needed for People only. | have 99 &  Jazz/blues/showtunes etc 
eoereererermmeenessntzain: Holds and non : estab 10-40, GB, MIDI 7-9 Fs anmaas (508) —_Let's have fun! 749-4311 
-Improv : 2 - band, weekend work, pros : 
Stand-Up Performance. >. interview call , 3 d musicians for eclectic only, Ray, 508.453.9930. Guitarist fooxing = ng Hb peor nag area — 
Coaching, Elizabeth Ap- : Bauhaus. James 846- Female vocalist needed for and, clubs, GB anything creative, exp onger. Please 
, Former estab-prof T40/GB band-PT sos-ake orld cur te Tony call Bill 617-596-2606 or 
rector, Alley Theater. enety geree a must- . NH Mike 617-592-6993 
Lin Reusthene — ee Guitarist w/20 yrs. playing Pro” Male "lead vocalist 
? 4 ~ d ’ ted pty 
HEAD SHOTS CLASSES ; ; act. Some in. SOQUNDMANFORHIRE — formyjoin part-time band. band, based in Framingham. 
Mim & Michel fluences : REM, ofl ae AE Classic rock. Dives. some Cail Pete: 308-872-4504 
, 4 Ten 6230 jazz. Jim 391-1184. Leave 
rates. Tim 623-0089. message. PRO SOUNDMAN 


Funky keyboardist with pro Soundman & / or s 
vocals needed for estab- warn AR voc 8 oe | (Or hire. With exc. rd 
s R : 
, ; band. Ali styles of music, multiple ee oe 
Drummer needed im- must have reliable trans. avid 603- ’ 
for Boston 


mediately humor : 1 : attitude, willingness to 
rock band. Infis The (6177350604 Wy meg. " rehearse, call Larry THE NEIGHBORHOODS- 
Smiths, Stones 


Cure, . . etc. (508)586-7382 at ae band logo on black 

Lots of gigs, have tape, air- © Funky pop band sks exp. tank top. Exclusive offer. 

play & stic. | | drummer. We are bass guit, Heavy rock Lom player Send $16.50 check or m/o to 

interested, call Ge at & vocalist wiexp.. orig. seeks bay to form yh M Sumven, Box 202, Newton 
-787-1235. songs & ambition. a’ Sabbath, Moore. A 02166. Specify size. Al- 

oh 9 thn “ 617-232-9575 or Larry 8. 863-5723, 539-1007 low 3 weeks 

508-875-5358. Keybd/voc & drum sk musc 

Road & studio Fvoe E Drums w/a voc | Swriters to form diff sound. Leno "and “sinlled “drome 

seeks KING _ wnted for new, hip, GB bnd. Diverse, textural, many infl mer No headbangers. 
all styles. — Flex pros pretered. CaliTom equip & trans nd. 1 Dave at 566-3459 
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175. of city 508-97: 














band. Can handie 
Call Jay 272-3162 

















casera ine soe sirzeriz., |! USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 We cannot print your advertisement without the following To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
information: Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


PHONE #: CARD #: 











NAME; BANK: 





ADDRESS: 








STATE: 


NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL ENTRENOUS ESCORT 
LINES 5.25 per line 7.00 perline 12.00 perline 12.00 per line $___ 
{4 line min.) (3line min.) {4 line min.) (3 line min.) 


7 pt. light headline 7.25 per line 8.80 perline 8.80 perline 12.00perline $___ 
7 pt. bold headline  9.75perline «13.20 perline 13.20 perline 13.25 perline $_____ 
9 pt. bold headline 11.00 perline 14.60 perline 14.60perline 15,00 perline $ 

x # of weeks = $ REAL ESTATE 
Capitalized words 1.10 per word # of capitalized words @ $1.10 each= $ ss Housemates 
BOX NUMBERS (weekly) Roatemates 


Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. Sublets 
C Pick-up: $13.20 © Mail-out:$19.80 COST: # of weeks x = $ 


TAMA 
Skiing 

Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. Travel 

HEADLINES: Wanted 


LILI The Boston Phoenix 
LI wah 


I 

CLEC OOOO so ni ce 
123 45 67 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 odvertisement. Appliances 
Bicycles 


Boats 


LOL clothing 
LLL Computers 


Fuel & Firewood 
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TEXT: 
Mon. 8:30 am.-6 p.m. . 8:30 a.m. -7 pam. LL It 
Tt Medea ee LLL 
LLL 


Ih 
II 
LLL Lh I eet 
ODIO LLL 
COOOL records & tapes 
3 tilt I 


I 
Lt LICL] Sesekomronents 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 Word Seles ‘ 


4 
THE BOSTON a See Classified Section headings 
Mail to: Peer The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 for other categories. 
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Sounaman/producer, 


wn = anes 
ane Call Tom 746-0068, Iv. 
mess. 


mprovement assured. 
7581 after 12:30 pm 





GUITAR 








i 
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: 
li 
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il 
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Soungman/producer 
“fine foie 











hearsal al space, | manage. 


at at wonside Man. aeet 
991-1417 





THE LEMMINGS 
roy bass player. Call 
617-965-7328 





THINKING ABOUT 
RECORDING? 


The crucial investment 
you're about to make should 
return to you: a-product with 

sound lity suitable for 
pressing, b-at a competitive 
price in a @ relaxed studio 
environment, that finishes 
on schedule, on budget, d- 
recognition and critique from 
local and national press and 
label reps and finally, e-all of 
the above results! I've been 
producing bands that fit this 
category for years and | can 
help you plan a recording-to- 
release strategy that will 
achieve these results. Call 
me and lets discuss your 
gos Call Eugene Gilmartin 

1-2689 leave message. 
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‘ oe THE STUDIO 
617-492-8107 10am-10pm 


e w/case. 
Excelient cond. $375 call 
John at 254-4275 Brighton 
or lv message 


4-12" cabinet w/Celeistions, 





inish, 
$550 David 
1-603- 


Ive msge 

tickets to San 
2 child 
8/23, 


BO. Cail 
539-6800, Ive 





Airline 
Fransisco, 2 adult, 
free, iv 8/8-ret 
$600/bo, 508-369-7651 





TRASH FUNK 
ummer wnated. -1433 
UPRIGHT BASS & 

TURNTABLES 

needed for swing/funk 
thang. No wanna be's. 
Chui 254-1346 


VOCALIST 
NEEDED 


for serious sex-funk band. 
influences...Living Color, 
Red Hot Chili Peppers, Hen- 
drix, and alternative music. 
Serious inquiries . Jeff- 
(508)922-492 J- 
(617)596-1652, Colin- 
( 7431. 











Vocalist seeks creative 
musns 4 new aggress rock 
sound. Call 11pm-mid Brian 
(508) 679-6522. 


VOCALIST wanted for new 
band. We're guitarist & 
bassist infl by Cocteau 
Twins. Emphasis on words, 
creativity & janeous col- 
laboration 5 260 


VOCALIST WORDMAN 

Est monster mti funk bnd sks 
bad vocais J et Aero- 
smith peppers con- 
nectns B real 787" 318 


WANTED 
Bass, drums & rythmgtr for 
new band, Skidmore Alice, 
R&B to rock ‘n' roll oriented. 
Mst be wiling to trvi & make 
commtmnt. Call Ron 
508-745-5106 


Wanted high quality drum- 
mer for serious Pop Rock 
band. into , Hakim, 
Bruford. Mature attitude, 
trans req. Jim 354-6072 or 
Costas 643-0552 


WANTED: 


LIVE SOUND 


ENGINEER 
4-pc newmusic band with 

















BARGAINS 


“Black Hondo Acoustic 
Hondo 


Gorilla practice amps, 

der bassman amp, 2 ine: 
rence FT 145 acoustic pick- 
ups, Lawrence A300 
acoustic pickup, Fibre snare 
drum case, Randall power 
amp-300 watts, Roland 
TR909 drum machine, 
ibanez Stratocaster. Call 
David-Best offer. 783-9282 
or 232-5153 


Bose system 1-302, 2-802, 1 
system controller, 2-802 
em | a Oberheim 
M6R i 


with PB + ta00 Roland RD 
300 piano with flight case 
$1500, Vv LX9 midi con- 
trotier $200, Voyce LX4 midi 
controller, $100, JL Cooper 
midi blender $100, Gibson 
RO 77 artist series bass 
$400, Ampeg B18 amp $400, 
16 space rack with wheels 
$100. Call 424-0247 leave 
message. 


CHEAP! 
Oberheim DX drum mach 
$200. Tascam 234 4-track 
$400. Yamaha SPX90 $425. 
EV1202 monitors $250/ea. 
Symetrix comp $125. Delta 
Lab delay $75. Call Alan at 
628-8989, Iv msg 


Classical guitar, 1983 Wash- 
burn C-1 with custom 
hardshell case $400, excell 
cond, 508-872-4926 














OBX 166 $450 
1 Rane ME15 $275 
1 BBE 422 $200, 269-3853 


PS eee seas 


























Patchbay-$100. nel 
rack-mount mixer-$200, 
MAC 


deck-$50, 
ceiver-$100, 868-0961 | 


Roland 6-50 the how. _ 
O50&FACT, samples direc- 


tor s 
too! $1 





one '64.AG3 
offr ovr $1000, 
only. 437-0847. 











or 
will jo ag 
592. 





WURLITZER CONSOLE 
PIANO with bench, 2 eure 
old Excellent Cond $1500. 
253-6603 or 387-0754 
Lene fe tagged gclor | 
.w/2 150w spkrs $1 
12S weg seedy ame 


$535 b/o. 
eer ane. Faeee 
Andy 603-647-9 





KETS 
FOR SALE, Sullivan 
Cali 332-4374. 


stadium. 
Lv Msg. 





Hayne hy Tl od 


can't make it! Cate parsoot 


feves) 267-1234 (days) 

















ibe 


i 
‘aay 2 


























#1 NATIONW 


introline 
U.S.A. 
The all 


$2 1st min. 


new Singles 
Bulletin Board! 
1-900-999-L 


.95 es. addinl. 











PVY PA MUST Sits FH-1 


_ & MF-1X Horns. Exc. 


nis : 296 eves 
331- 


New strat. Case effects & 
new Marshall amp. All for 
$1,299. Thereis a ! Cash 
only. 508-741-2313 


ORGAN 
Hammond Me ott new con- 
dition $1,500. Cail after 7pm. 
(508)774-7954 


Ovation Thunderbolt 
like new, hard case, $700 o 
B.O. 577-1279. 


Pearl drums, 4, 1940's, 

leather hds, perf cond, w. 
ja hard, perc, pract. 
$750 b/o 665-1060 


PEARL DRUMS 


5 pieces + 3 rotos, 6 Zildjian 
cymbals. Ali hardware in- 
cluded. Like new, $1200 or 
BO call Todd, 782-5603. 




















PEARL J 
Brand new piece du 
bass, all H.D. hardware cym- 
bails. Ma shells. $1500 
firm. 696-2375 





to Box 775 Boston, MA 
02199. Please list ex- 
perience and musical 
interests. 





WANTED 
Sax player w vocal abil or 
front man w horn abil for full- 
funk band. 
Talent 


time wk top-40 
Call _ international 
617-284-4864 


Wntd,id gtr pir,ssome voc 
infl, CBerry to Velvet, Elvis to 
Velvet. Novelvet Elvis call 
Frankendon at 629-2798 or 
322-5190 lv ms 


ZALLA 
Sks exp drummer w/ bckup 
vocs. Have by, S, etc 
Call Steve at 0659. 
lv mssge. 








earrmencscti 
INSTRUCTION 





BERKLEE GRAQUATE 

Giving guitar, theory 

lessons. All levels. we have 
fun learning. Ed. 266-1874 





Exp Flute teacher, flutist, 
avail for lessons. All levels 
weicome. 666-2311 





MAX 
For sale $1800 Begg 
library (a $300 value) or 
trade for a DX7 lIFD call ‘Bil 
at 536-1847 


Exp. guitar teacher, N.E. 
Con grad - person- 
alized instruction, all styles, 
ages and levels. References 
avi, Jonathan, 522-8622 





Peavy renown guitar amp, 
200 watts, has channel 
switching, reverb, exCellent 
equilaz , 2 12 in speak- 
ers. $200 call Len 492-1282 


PIANO 
Baldwin Hamilton Studio 
ebony matt with brass trim. 
Like new. Call Pat 268-0777. 
$3300. 








FOR SALE 1978 Ricken- 
backer 4001, $350 or B.O., 
1970 Les Paul Standard 
$300 or B.0. Call ivan 
266-8127 


FULL UPRIGHT PIANO in 
excellent working cond 
Boston turn-of-century 
make (Hume). $850, cail 
eves 924-4943 








MUST A 
2 EAW aloo bs cabs. 
each are loaded w/a 12 inch 
mid range speaker & a 2 inch 
horn passively crossed over 
w/a 1 inch horn. The 
cabinets are in great cond. & 
have handies & wheels 
$1000 for the pair. 2 long 
thrill bass bins w/18 inch 
speakers, handles & wheels, 
00 for the pair. 1 Alien & 
Heath 16 x 4 mixer w/case 


.$1500. Call 617-324-6116 & 


v. mes 


Roland D50 Pro s : Stu- 


dio use : lect cond, 
$1200. Cali 961-4707 Iv 





pe 
B.O. 734-0 0162 


Steinway U mode! K52 
ebony, $9000, original 
$12,000. 617-593-0592. 


Still in boxes: Beyer M700 
$150 Alesis Micro gate $60 
Roland SRV 2000 

250; Also like new Teac 
A3440 reel to reel 4 trac 
$250, early eves 522-8657 


TASCAM Mode! 15 studio 
recording board. 18 imputs 8 
vusses 16 track monitoring 
Extremely quiet, used only in 
the studio. $3500 or Best of- 
fer. MCM Recording 
755-5643 








MUSICAL 
SERVICES 
Fear your composititons. 
Composers/arrangers, 
MIDI sequencing Yrom MU. 
SICAL COORDINATION 
SERVICES, 628-0006 
PIANO MOVING 


Expert-Lowest rates. Also 
total restoration, buy, sell. 
767-0113 


renames 
TICKETS 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
TICKET AGENCY 
120 MAIN ST. 
NASHUA, N.H. 


603-595-0777. 
We have the best seats for 
sold-out shows! CELTICS 
AND BRUINS, TRACY 
yy ts JIMMY ep 
ROBERT P . ** . 
STRYPER. Open 10- 
TICKETS 
for r= — concerts, sport- 
vents and theatres. Lex- 
ington Ticket Center, 














For Sale, one way airline 
ticket to Australia, before 
8/30, $550, 665-5358 

Front row Who tickets. Best 
Offer 783-2439 





Boston, near Berkley, day- 
time rehersal and office 
space. Beautiful, cheap, 
267-8080 lv mess 


built My Suk 84 fe 2c- 


— Wass pike, SE 
public trans, Mass 
Xpress. $350/mo ie 


$225 LX. convenient-& se- 
cure location, plenty or park- 
ing. 364-1400. 


HST/JONES HILL 

apt w/ addti practice 
area in basemnt, $875+ R.E. 
6-9053 











NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC 
“ YOU'VE TRIED THE 
REST, NOW TRY THE 





Rolling Stones tickets. Sept 
29. Ont 1 & 3, Fox 

-. Call 203-248-9944 24 
rs 


Round trip to San Francisco, 

Wv 7/20, return 7/27, United 

poe | $360 or bo, 
1 








SOUTH SHORE 
TICKET 


Tickets for ail Rock con- 
certs, theatre, and sporting 
events. Mon-Fri, 10-7, Sat 
10-2. 617-786-1660 or 
617-837-4020 


Tickets needed for Kenny 
Rogers, August 5, South 
Shore Music, 5 or 9pm, cail 
782-1320 day, 321-8646 


TICKET SOURCE 

For all the HOT concerts in 
Boston, WORCESTER, & 
PROVIDENCE! also GREAT 
WOODS, Bruins, Patriots 
and Red Sox!!! Reasonable 
prices, credit cards, ac- 
cepted mail orders.... 
TICKET SOURCE, PoBox 
7845, Warwick, Ri 02887 
Call dys 401-884-3211 or 
eves/wkds 401-885-3389 














FENWAY AREA, artist 


, 200 sq ft 
oy mene 150 sq ft 
$175/month. Good a © 
live-in. Don 247-9642 Wv 
message 
Ene Studio w/piano 

istoric Steinway piano 
building. ideal for music 
teacher/musician. Low rent. 
PALS ET hl Ladd 
423-7462. 








in rato Studio w/piano 
storic Steinway piano 

ideal for music 
pore = Flee wb Low rent. 
cena) ee neeety 
423-7462 


car, $8,000. 





987 Subaru J 5speed 
must sell ASAP, FM stereo, 
root rack, 

Geri 266-537! 
85 BLACK 


CAMARO 


IROocCZ 
5.0 leader high output, five 
speed plus other per- 
formance options. Well 
maintained. miles Ask- 
ing $7500 call 449-9210 eves 
or leave message. 





OLDSMOBILE, Cutlass 
Salon ‘78, and ready 
needs breaks, 

$300 


i a, 
ic 
oman re™ Call 625-2409 





See eis ey Mgnt 
1986 1 owner, 
pee mer new. AM/FM, = 


rear defrost, full siz 
spare yg 5 962-7132, 
000 or BO. Box 2194 





78, 





1967 DE 
VILLE CONVERTIBLE, 
000 showroom 


power ing, com- 


g Crates. $7500" 
1-603-883-0273. Call even- 
ings. 

FOREIGN 


T5690 MGB Roadster 
Classic, for aaa or 
parts, Best Offer, 


(401)631-2170- of 
(40 1736-6845 


1981 gs agg oe 
hatchbk, 5-sp, AM, % 
owner, good cond, 9706 


1981 TOYOTA, Tercel, 5- 
hatchback, am/fm, 








radial tires, 

$1,100 or BO 437-7644 
1982 Honda Civic, 4 dr, Pita 2 
AM/FM cass, new tires, gd 
cond, a bargain at $1850 or 
bo, must sell, 665-5358 


1982 Honda Civic, 5 spd, 
a/c, Michelin tires, JVC, 
am/fm cass & speakers, 
miles, very well maintd, 
$1800, 628-5492 

1982 Subaru GL, 58K mi, 5 
in fair cond, 
Best. offer. 











speed, 
runs._ well. 
244-7891 
1985 GMC 4/4, a/c, 4 wheel 
— 7 9000 -. $9000. 
al evenings. or | or mess. 


Euro lits = 

tires runs xcint all pwr alarm 
bensi 277-6385. 80 watt 
sound system fast 


h4 VOLVO 122SW, senee 
bo, vry restorable cond 

wht, tan int, new fenders. 

Rob eves 603-889-4363 

ie? RONDA 4 cond, 

spear, ak $18 nogot 

Call 617-322-2254 


83 ae Rx7 Am/Fm, sun 
roof, alloy wheels, 75,000 
mi, ex $4000 or 
best offer: 508-256-2196 
































87 FORD MUSTANG 

1 owner, mint condition, 

30K, sunrf, am/fm cass, 

automatic. $9000 or BO. Call 
926-6365 





Seville 1979, White 


roof, or t offer. 
ea before 2PM 





Camaro, ‘87 IROC Z, bick, T- 

top. oes? liter V8, fully ided, 

K, stores wntrs, 
$11 9K/bo, 508-3 173-6226 


CHEVY Malibu Wagon, 
1982, a/c, clean 
mech 


$1600. 964-1478 


19FBCHEVY NOVA Vo Sos, 


console, a/c, 
120,000 Nway oo 


Out Rede POR 
787-1093 








tained, 
It's not 
forever. 





cond. 
asking 850 or BO. 648-7413 


Ford Fairmont wagon 1980, 
standard, many = parts, 
AM/FM radio, me We 
$695, call (508)881-26 








MUSIC 
AND THE 
ARTS 
scung, artists services, audi- 
. musical 
instru- 
services, 





OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS, 
1978, 8-cy! with new trans- 
mission, brakes, ball joints 
and steering box. $1850, 
Call 926-8644. 


, NO rust, exc’ 


Audi 4000S 1985-brgndy, 
56k mi, snroof, ster, 
wndws, exc. cond. or 
b/o. 443 8271. 
AUDI Awe 


1976, 70, 000 
miles, rebuilt en. 
on 


ine, new Ana 
$170/8.0. 884-4776 
BMW 1985 318, excellent 
cond, metallic 
Toho sass 50K mis 
neg 736-6841 











BMW 2002A ‘75, am/tm/ 
snows on wheels, om 
trior, $2980 or BO 587-1615 
Datsun 310 1979 pom 
Hatchback 2-door gd.cond. 
$500/bo. andy 787- 


a Impulse 1985, red, 
, of easare, Se 20nd, 
alarm, $4400. 738-4604 lv 


msg 


new 
exc 











BEAUTIFUL 


rump TH 1886, Good 


cond wihiee , minor rust, new 
tires $1400 646-8659. 


MITSUBISHI, Tredia, ly 9 
49,000, very cond. Sil- 
ver, 4-dr, AM/FM — 
moving. sell. 489-3563. 








MITSUBISHI TREDIA L 86: 4 
door, z-lock, am/fm we 
a/c, ext wrnty, 5 s 

blue, asking 3.9K 7698" 


ee ee ae 
door hatchback, 


47K, new 
fk: brakes and muffler, 
/b.0. 617-277-9076 


oct ORSCHE 944 
Guards Red, tan in- 
be J 5spd, a/c, Alpine 
stereo, new tires. $13,900 
firm. Call Joe eves. 
617-247-7814. 








ojpisto) 


| 
an {eetltry 


il ef ert mind till 








iy 


: 


E 





i 


a 
$ 








, ‘76, lift-back, 
Am/Fm, AC, 78K, 
1 owner, all r 5 
dents. $700 or b.o. 
782-2970. 


TOYOTA Carolla 88, FX, 
2Dr, i/b, 5 spd, AM/FM Cass, 
fog its, like new, 17Kmi, 
$6400 or BO. 245-1348 


5spd, 
brwn, 











bee 164E 1975, Classic, 
it maintained, all xtras, 


good - Saas. 
needs eng. w 
$1100. 728-0766 msg 


VW. Bug, 1978, last con- 
vertible model, Michelin 
tires, low mileage, mint con- 
dition, white. Days 742-1851. 
Evenings 723-5788. Ask for 
Frank. 


VW JETTA GLI 
1985, Black, loaded, stereo 
cassette, sunroct, cruise 

GT = 


most 




















1981 SUZUKI GSL 
13000 $700 need 
starter 2 free full face 
heimets and cover 277-0287 
Bill or Scott 
HONDA 
VF700 
INTERCEPTOR 
1985 











s . ' 
ee shower base 
32"'x32" $35. days 

eve 569-2347 


mamma retin in 
BOATS 


Larson cabin 
‘86 (new ‘87) +70np “ae 
/O, dual batt. w/char 
shore power, trim ta s, 


























1962 21 ft. Mark Twain, 260 
hrse-pwr mercruiser 1/O 


trailer loaded w 
, $13.5 or B O. 371-0927. 


“SAIL-AWAY ” 
IN CHATHAM, CAPE COD 


WE SMALL T 
RENTALS, SAILING 
LESSONS, CHARTERS- 
BAREBOAT OR CAPTAIN, 





SKIING, OR FISHING. WE 
HAVE PLENTY OF WIND- 
SURFERS. A 286’ SLOOP, 
17' MOTORBOAT, 16' 
HOBIE CAT. RENT BY THE 
DAY, THE WEEK, THE 
MONTH OR -THE DECADE! 
CALL US AT 945-2564 


EXQUISITLY 
ALLURING 


Lingerie and fashions at un- 
beatable prices! Catalog 
$5.00 credited to first order. 
L'Amour, 25 Storey Ave, 
3002-148P Newburyport, 
MA 01950-1892 


= 


COMPAQ 
20 MHZ, 1 disk, 
iene, haat 


0. 661-6527 
















































Leicafiex camera (1966) SLA 
“i F2. 50mm, F2.8 1 ‘ 


.8 35mm $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


S& 
T 


moana 
$150 or b.o., 
'77- 


call 

















ALL, THERAPIST 
soit ed customer 
enthusiastically rec- 
ommends 


ig? 
a2 
‘5 
if 
g2 


i 


: 





| 















































ore eee. Le 





By ork 9/9 =~ CLEANERS MOVERS- 
- NSE 
eer Lose pm «a Tee, neat, 7 
rugnest,success(TV-808 = COMPANY,INC. —Longdet 1-000312-1043 
nosis, No walt $50. 366-0169 nenmunitedis MARATHON MOVERS, 
swedigh, | eivecereecmmcs joamanirc 
4 * | SE NRO OREN movers in town Local and 
Datei! | CONSTRUCTION erterttreuabe ad pr 
relaxing and WELCH houses. No Job tog Dip no 
bealtby SGONSTRUCTIONCO.,Kibot's ty naure. 
ae a wt aa foramecestmete-sae-orz2 = ALL AaeEC A 
« Relieves tension GENERAL Discount with ad. 
CONTRACTING 321-7037 
Saban ee RENOVATION, 242-0772 
REMODELING, 
MASSAGE PAINTING. CALL: c ALLWAYS MOVING 
Women & Men cn acrronalnanes op No job too email. Eve- 
Showers & Towels 524-2477 OR . avellebie. 
included a 
CALL 631-8905 ELECTRICIANS CONSTANTLY 
Commercial, residential. Fire Free Phone Estimates 
alarms, intercoms. Insured. $45, 
232-9225. 24/hours emerg- 2 wen? Track 
(617) 782-8260 


























peying for the big name! 
-3453. MDPU 27095 





STAR CARRIER 
trp saat ae ney 
& Sut of town. 783-5928 ° 


VAN & MAN 








THE EEP CO. . 





Party Services 666-3493. 





SINGLE — 
WOMEN 


Are you looking for a serious 


relationship with a 


quality person? : 
Leave a message - FREE!! 























































































































ts given that 
hay , at 9:30 pm 
one 1985 Toyota pickup 
Teuee., VIN: 
JT4RNORZFO0S1979 was 
seized at The 
Bus Terminal, Boston, 


Mass. as a result of the al- 


forfeited to the 
United States, pursuant to 8 
C.F.R. 274.11. Any person 
having an appropriate prop- 
erty interest in said seized 
conveyance may file peti- 
tions for relief from forfeiture 
with the Regional Com- 
missioner pursuant to 8 
U.S.C. 1324(b) and 8 C.F.R. 
274.13 - 274.17 without filing 
a claim and posting a cost 


Stanley E. McKinley 


Regional Commissioner 
July 5,1 


eae 
LOST & FOUND 
u 


: ange 
male cat, no collar or tags. 
lost near Highland 
ave/Cedar St Somerville 
area. Reward. Please call 
776-6114 anytime. 


PETS. 


for affectionate 


needed 
po a 
wkdys, 9:30-5:30. 








CA 
Need : ee for affe 
doorfoutdoor cat w 
shots. Cail §42- 
dys 508-263-7658 eves 
NEEDS HOME, tyr old Tux- 


edo, impish, affectionate, 
spade, short hair Female 
cat. 789-4387 
Elkhound, 8 yrs, 
pase female, trendiy. Sis: 
position. Owner recently 
passed away. 232-2846 


Two male cats, approx 6 mo 
old, neutered, immunization 




















cation retail value for 
$900 incis air & hotel. For 
info 738-9230 Jim 





| am travelling by car in the 

us on Canada ali a 
5 want to share 

woh 490-9430 24 hrs. 

RT Bos to Cancun A 

16-30, $300 or BO. Cal 

497-6137 


SEE THE U.S. 
Rider needed to shr driving & 
s to No. Calif. Lv ap- 













































The "we feel emo- 
247.1980.” om Wee, To discuss ideas 
on 
ravonson bal con Zyo, Menu You oa. 
$120 OF bo, 484-5519 yee ne oeanged 
mess 
wtiin 24 bef with day, week 
Giass top table 51" x 32° & s evening hour: 
ee Needham. Counseling at 
& cart $35 each, fiber giass 617-449-7721 
shades ali tike new FIT-ASSIST 
247-4064 private counsetinc PAINTERS DATE MO CALL 
KINGSIZE for teeds. Privacy PROVIDED BY EXP, CAR. local + long distance. Res == BALLUNACY 
nGiGEPRCQU, SoCal Grice mer WOLSGIES OLE = Arg So acta Sludng” stippers (M/F). 
Handsome blue tweed Sim- “ation visi. ; SEXUALITY COMMUNICA- you can depend on singing telegrams, s. 
mons convertible couch, HERPES Med breakthrough DIFFICULTIES. e bouquets, “Teddy Bear 
opens up t0 a kingsize ex- stops outbreaks. SASE FAMILY OR reterences. Cail PIKE MOVERS grams, ch gifts 
Ea", Sogsemn St ie seae nM AOGE yieeinms Geet at fat foes, ome 
969-0122 teave message, | — VERY REASONABLE. : NJ, OC. Lic and ins. — spout our beer of he month 
back promptly TV Counseling byM DOROTHY 491-6408. HOUSEP 
ies ler ¥ tate whose mb Pm teeth nd 484-0580. club. 247-7676. 
pee hyn he eg Wecnesdays ordy 767-3678 WHOLISTIC malty, Work M & J Family Movers. Local; qq 
furniture, piano, flute, ster- AGE ay aaa Unioading ‘service, WIDEO 
ewo = kitchn —¥ KRIPALU YOGA and Soeresrt. Mineral 554.9477. 277-6226 /008-1027. MOPU SERVICES 
Moving Sale, bed, desk, bu- radiant health, stress reduc. 358-4863. BRUSH UP PAINT CO. TION MOVERS Local VIDE 
on chairs. tshtank mont. Brookins & INE interiorjexterior. Cowest tong dist, Courteous oticient Affordable a 
storage bins, etc., call ment. and vi be Prices. fast, efficient. service. 277-0525 tape service. party 
Dartene 625-4509, low [cations wih coanst can 18. Call 1-800-202-7110 762 . included! $275. Call 
prices 232-9334 SHORT NOTICE MOVERS — 723-7621. 
Leam to reach - . work, MODPU 27387 ee. Attention Bands-Groups: 
2 Vepeoanrtne ~* ) apaee s Bove SIIB “Truck to Fonda, 1 months parties, ideotaped 
your life. 731-8133 » Bay $s, etc. vi aped. 
Cores gevenrmer,® © LOOSEINCHES = CERAMICTHLE ,. pero 
Pioneer & Akai is our . A WHEN ATLAS SHRUGS! 
excellent condition 8500/80 iment privacy Marley Jr. Bathroom & "MIM MICHELOVE L°cNEngNyOcai4s. Pros FR UICATION 
Om 402-1905 of your home. Prof European _ kitchen No job too to (unload your rental. 24hr 
bodywraps are now avail- big or small. ree csimaes, PHOT PHER = CARRIER & IVES. 492-4837. 
& able from salon 158 direct lb gn ge Ag pom pt ke now is the timne 
pba Eby 5 569-6968 Studio or on tocation. ded w sel pom h ~nes MEDITATION 
ENDS PCA. 617-731-1400 ad work for you in the 
MOVOROUR hand hed Loseupwezoibsinherext § wsture "Sepencadle ELASSIFIEDS. Call - EGpar Cayce Study Groups 
cellular phone, top of the line 30,4878! 100% quaranteed; §=— aqucated male available or PEDAIR 267-1234 Doug 497-0819 
citicomm, 8000 SL. Full fea- Doct recommended. the physically impaired pro- 
tures with 000. man, 524-1 NO-END 
Cal ns ot SEES or CAR WRECKING 
peg Hh Aabbde pair Called Cavenough + 
Vastex, gd cond. 9 
toot avon oryet, 90 sand ED or one. 723-5304 
$2300 arc lamp $300. Interior, ‘ 
furniture, tables etc. Ex- MISCELLANEOUS 
new, 5 col- guaranteed. \ deenstment GAURANTEED 
umns, 247-9141 weekdays and insured. Terry 926-0807. , CREDIT 
‘ We'll give you a credit 
Mighty 36. 4 —_ ne NEED card through National 
or best offer. Call HOUSEHOLD of credit history! No | 
5075 REPAIRS? checks! Call 717-327-5340 
Ropiac wi rs aig h 
lace windows, hang 
ae rt oor, oor REET YQUR MATCH, MISCELLANY 
paperbacks - of all sorts 1 can paint and draw any- 
HARVARD BOOK Call Frank 889-3141. NEW NEW thing. You name it. Call 
STORES WANT TO PASSION LOVE Cathy 508-393-3505 any- 
time 
1256 Mass. Ave. body massage DOITRIGHT? — award nrg £5 minute Rates 
Don't fool around with sensual love ‘Adults Pe RRR 
oa Call for an amateur wi , Only please. * $48/Hr BULLETINS 
The comfort and value of 
yeurtome sretaicoimor §— HeggOyEYoU — |» Boxes & ——NTERIOR 
tant. Call the only pfo- 95 9¢ te oI Supplies 
PHO 7 7 9-10 fessional full service window $F Stores change daly ivered oe PAINTING 
FOR SALE. Olympus OM 10 ; ee New exciting 10-12. story Free from “atxperienced. Pro- 
Sten. eingid’ lene. reflex (617) 1066 THE WINDOW cassete also available. fessional an amy releren- 
camera. Mint condition, like (617) 965-5535 INDUSTRY u YOU —— 566-3694 ces. Call Mal evenings at 
$250. 569-8735. 266-2715 & * 739-0378 for a free estimate 











prox 8/1, 787-3890 


Sk GWM 20-30 to shr 14dy 
trip to Key West Bahamas. 
Also bey FT assistant, 
ran proveee 5 
Joe 603-673-1111 
Sk GWM 20-30 to shr 14dy 
trip to Key West Bahamas. 
Also sk FT assistant, 
$260-310 wkly, apt provided. 
Joe 603-673-1111 


WALK THE USSR FOR A 
MONTH WITH 200 SOV- 
IETS. Contact IPW, 

(415) 453 0792 


WANTED 


CARPENTERS FAN 
Wanted video or audio of 
any Karen Carpenter inter- 
view or TV show with Karen 
617-497-4578 














DATING 
SERVICES 





MEET SOMEONE 





you can take seriously? Con- 
ections LTD is the network 
for sincere gay people open 
pe swe be are Balti 4 

. (617) 


py | relationshi 1 
INTER-RACIAL 
DATING! 


Meet attractive and affec- 
tionate Ladies and Men of all 
races. Many NE members. 

iscreet. For free applica- 
tion call 312-856-9165 or 
write Ebony ay Society, 
PO Box 811218-T, Chicago 
IL. 60681-1218. 


Jewish intro international, 
New E: ind's Jewish intro 
service. 442-9050. 


SAVE $50 - $100 
Single? Take advantage of 
this special offer to meet the 
Boston area's more attract- 
ive and recy Ad 
people, 1-to-1 for lunch or 
afterward drinks. Over 9,000 
singles have joined since 
1962. For FREE info call 


254-2534 


TALKING 


PERSONALS 
Call Dial-A-Date FREE 
LISTEN TO MEN: 


449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN 
449-0036 














FOR INFO 449-2261 
































SELECTIONS 


ac iele) 999-370 





Simply leave your 
own 
describing yourself 
and interests or 
listen to messages 
left by others. Only 
89¢ per min. 








Irs our demo 


617-876-0333 





a aeatieieai iain 
MODELING 





for poster/calender girls. 
Bathing suits/beach shoots 


$8.30 only 272-3317, Cpr 


Female model sought by 
painter for nude photo 

to be used in painting. 
for session 0 2204 








FIGURE MODELS 
Attractive female figure 
models, no exp nec, 
$20/HR, 577-8088 OR ive 
name & number at 622-2135 





VIDEO PERSONALS 
Why chance blind dates? 
The People Network's Video 
interview library lets you see, 
hear, and meet ony the 
men/women who attract 
yy Take a shortcut! Cail 
47-3800. 


exchange photos and 
maybe meet for . 
box 94 Newton, 02159 
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Sunshine penpais, Box 
5500-HX HI 

















very happily married 
. 42, slender, nice, 

joey = educated, 
nd talented wants to meet a 
nappy married man 43-48, 
slender, attractive, nice 
edi and i 


for yy oe Please send 
photo. All replies confiden- 
tial. Box 1114 
BACHELOR 
PARTIES 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 


FEMALE / MALE 
EXOTIC 


DANCERS AS 
SEEN IN 
LOCAL CLUBS 


R- pint eget ta 
For 
bs 8 vase 
TIES. Satisfaction 
ranteed. 
617-284-8694 








53", ee S$, 21 years 
old, 36 DOD: 46-26-36 36; Bos- 
ton Babe. 617-621-1436 
MC/Visa 





PHONE SEX 
Dominicstress Lad 
5°11" will train and dom you 
in the manner that- you de- 
serve. Call now 621-1436 
MC/Visa 


PHONE SEX 
Dominitrix Lady Jane 5'11' 
will train ane dom you in the 
manner you deserve 
Call now 621: 1436 MC/Visa 


CHRISTINE 


PHONE SEX 
5'8" Pre-op. Long chestnut 
brown hair, 36B (my own). 


Jane 








well endowed. 
617-621-1436 MC/Visa 


CUSTOM-MADE 
ADULT VIDEOS 


Your wildest dreams come 
alive on v 


or in pictures. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
Confidentiality assured 
write with verifiable name. 
address & , 
Fantasy Films Ltd 
295 Cambri St 
Boston, MA 02114 


(filmed where allowed 
by law) 


DISCREET DATING 








SERVICE 
Free membership to all 
women looki for single 
men. 508-224- 





Dominant Top man, 33, 6'4’’, 
250ibs. NH resident. Hairy, 
bearded, Masculine. Seek 
smailer submissive compa- 
nion for HOT TIMES. You be 
attractive, Masculine, total 
bottom. Submit to my every 


wish. Limits respected. O 
2058 





Attr prof WM 37 6'2" 175 
seeks slim BiIMWM under 35 
for first bisexual exp. Must 
be educated, healthy, clean, 
discreet, well endwd (1 2205 


wane EROTIC: te 





g perenhang yy a 
toys, photography fine. 
Mark, P.O. Box 182 
Chicopee, MA, 01021. Can 
travel) 


own eee etal, 14! Nos , 


brown hair, blue eyes, good 
looking, inexperienced, 
seeking man 1 





way to contact 
Box 5318. All serious replys 
wil Be answered. Send 
photo if possibie. 
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212-262-7153 


Visa/MC/Amex 
24 Hours 








Ya'll come... 


teleFANTASY 
of Texas™ 


It's live... 
and 
EAR-OTIC!! 


1-800-FON-4SEX 

(1-800-366-4739) 
Ext. 69 

Don't start without us!! 
24 hours 








major credit cards 








beach with educated 
active SWM 26 C0 5398 
GAY MEN MEET THE 
MAN OF YOUR 


Join the 1 
who have called’? 


eta att 30's seeks 

for frienship and erotic 

adventures. & Photo 

Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 
NAUGHTY NICOLE 





y 1595. 








dominant, 21 rs 
ols. Call 617-621-4436 
MC/Visa 





FRATERNITY 
We are a non-profit social 
group of professional 
tiemen in their 40's and 
's who are in“ open mar- 
riages ”. This is an alternate 
marital lifestyle that works 
well for some people. It per 
mits us to date ladies nly 
with our wive'’s ki 
and ok. This is not a sex or 
swingers ad. No couples or 
pros. Just good people 
meeting good people. 
Ladies please write Box 222, 
Newton, Ma. 02159 





Overweight MWM 42 yr old 


seek Dom female nurse to 
gosiet him.in losing 
lest of rt. 495, Bos 


PHONE SEX 


_ CANDICE 

5'11", busty, blonde, Diue- 
eyed California babe. 22 
years old. 617-621-1436 
MC/Visa 

Prof DWM 33 attr seeks hot 
couple for summer party 
Am curious Bi. all answered 
SASE or phone. Box 1110 


SHE-MALES 
INCREDIBLE, 
BEAUTIFUL FULLY- 
EQUIPPED PRE-OPS 
READY TO CREATE 
ALL YOUR SECRET 
FANTASIES 24 HOURS. 
ALL MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS. 201-865-8325 


SINCERE X 
DRESSER 


Heterosexual man never 
been gay interested in meet- 
ing a woman who could ap- 
preciate and possibly love a 
very feminine man. | look 
beautiful in a dress and love 
to. cook, clean, shop and 
please. | am not a wimp, 
never dull, and always try to 
be kind, gentile, considerate, 
sensitive and as attentive as 














| know how to be. | am very 
sensual, completely faithful 
and would never let you for- 
get that you are a woman. 
Yes this is a commercial 
advertisement, but it was 
composed from the heart 
and | do in fact exist. My 
name is Rita and | invite you 
and others with similar 
interests to call our new Sor 
der talk line at 1-550- 
(TVTS). | call often, and 
would enjoy having the op- 
portunity to discuss and 
share with you experiences 
relating to x dressing, x eo 
and more. A toll charge w 
appear discreetly on your 
phone bill costing 20 cents 
for the first minute and 10 
cents for each minute there- 
after. Please call any time. | 
look forward to it. 





SOMEONE SPECIAL 
DWM 6'2"' would like to meet 


dining out, televised sports 
(especially football) and is 
bisexual. intelligence and 
cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term reia- 
tionship is a definate 
possiblity. Photo and phone 
please x 8675. 


VIXENS 
LIVE domination 
ALL credit cards & prepay 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 


WM, young 60's seeking 
males, females, couples for 
orl sx. PO BOX 7545, Quincy 
MA 02169-7545 


X-DRESSER, LINGERIE for 
sale. Sessions avail. By ap- 
pointment nights & Sat 











* Marcia 617- 
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Want to be privy to 
asexy, sultry, sensuous 
conversation ona 


hot summer's night? 


Siathern 


512-695-8507 
M/V, Amex 


BIZARRE 
EROTIK 
FANTASIES 


YOUR FAN 
YOU WILL BEI 
SATISFIED 


Let us hear from you 


Call the ‘Fantasy Line, 
1-550-7777. 


20¢ ‘fir 








Le 
French 
ecw 

1 
pots the 
selective, sexy 


“gentleman. 
$20 
(S17) Ja5-0064 


hours 











PHANTASY 
PHONE 


The voice of a royce 
Early bird special 
7:00 am - 8:30 am 

617-734-7668 

VISA/MC 


Prepay: 

The Standard 
P.O. Box 1112 
Brookline, MA 
02146 








PRIVATE 





MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 


SECURITY 
MAIL SERVICE 


Your own locked 
y sg 7 fn Mass. 


ton, MA 
(fry o493141 


Next to Steve's 
ice Cream 
ntial & 
secure 


Ask about 
telephone 
answering 





st min, 10¢/each addi min 


Texas’ Finest 
Telephone 


tektrke sy 
g 
g 
ry 
3 


dr (214)251-1238 
*« 24 Hours Live. 
* $20/20 mins. 
5 Visa, M.C., 
4 _ Pre- Pay 
KH HOG I ir 





As close 
as your 
fingertips... 
TEXAS 
DREAMLINE 


WE GIVE GREAT 
PHONE!!! 
1-800-RAW SEXX 
1-800-729-7399 
Ext 69 











CAROLINA 
PILLOW 


TALK 
ia Sweet 
HOT ! HOT! 
HOT! 

Live Phone Phantasm 
BROOWE 
1-800-322-2182 
FREE CALL BACK 
MC/Visa/AMX 
Discreet Billing 
Live 30 min. 
sessions $29.95 

No Orders 














Sere Uc Teen 


VISIT 
x | VERNON'S 
FOR 


z 


02154 


(617) 894-1744 | 


anytime I 


| 


ee Re ee a eee 


FIND ~ MATE 


(508) 430-1053 


you must be 18 





or older 

















TASY | 








1m tre ae 











1-916-757- 
1643 


All major credit cards 
accepted 











617-738-7570 


Introducing .. . 
Panties Etc. 


=S 


Phone.sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


—S —S 


inant * 


320. 
Prepaid calls: 
$15 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 
02134 


Bash 
<i 


ke 


Let a P= escort 
only 617-262-2299. 

IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 
BEACHBUM 
Hot 7 looking a 

& tight build. 
sagfe. Brian 617- 536-2474. 
Avail for escort- whenever! 


Beautiful Brunette DOM, 
cross-dress avail. Verif out- 
call only. 617-599-2420 
BiWM, escort, massg for 
men over 30. Safe, discreet. 
617-277-5908 Vince. 


020, PEONOEE 26 be 


617-776-0419 Outcalls only 
MANLY! 


Handsome bodybidr avi 
out/incall. eon in i ! 


David 508- 
Big 8 Fare Hot & tanned. 
Discreet. 617-288-6802 


— sagan ng toe de- 


aicooteat panel anh 

escort. 617-361-4101 

CLASSY ESCORTS 
WANTED 24HRS 
































Jennifer’s| 


Lip Service| 


Friendly, 
personal, 
unhurried 


(415)221-5307 


VISA/MC 
All credit cards 
accepted 


24 Hour 
Live erotic 


phone sex 


GET OFF 
OVER THE 
PHOTO! 














40DD-24-36 
Now avail- 
able sets of 
photos 1 or 2 
$19.99 per 
set.. Both 


ft roy 

Ir "$34.99. 
(Sample 

photo $5). 


Send SASE 
Sensual Modeling 
184 Broadway 
#332 
Saugus, MA 01906 


Cash or M.O. accepted 
Consultation for hire available 


ny 


Dy OF 











y ESC wn 


Caroline, ; 

pay Rd nice 
CLASS ACT 

ESCORTS 


Male escorts for the women 
who need a little TLC. 
Limousine service available 
11am-2am 
508-535-9085 








LASSY BEA’ 
Lowa central 
for incalls. Discretion 
sured. Call 1 800-338-4258, 
extension 570. 


CLIFF GWM 
617-267-4502 vry handsome 
yng escort infout 24 HRS. 
Cin, hithy, wellendwd 








DENA 
es — 
617-B68-7 Tos 
Due to an increase in busi- 
ness, Lindsay's Escort 
Service is now hiring 


females. Transportation a 
must. Call 617-332-0380 


‘ ERIC GWM nr 
me! 
pecializing in a good 
617-236-1781 
neZORTS: NEEDED 
& masseuses 


Greet pay. ay. 1-800-398-4259 
extention 














Call 617-496-0606 for an 
outcall w, 
brun will travel anytime 





French E 
Out cail ony. ny. 61 


Fresh hot, pete Sena 
Monica, garters aes 
call, outcalll. 617-2 


Charlotte. 
-247-3163 

















“Hot Whi 


ire hit 


BOSTON’S # | 


in the 
Bi- 


SEXUAL 


PARTY 


Dial 617-494-0008 


To Listen & Respond 
(It’s Free) 


Dial 617-577-8870 


Subscriber Information 


LINE 


OO0101*O 0101 


OLet’s Talk 


Gay Audio Personals 

















HE 
ENUS 
ae 

pit ee 


a, Fe 
° ihe, "ebateg diana csdeten ors emchegmemeenn! 
Pio Sa You must be 18 years or older 


Clam 


1-550-5465 
the First Lady of the lines... 


Your conversation line twenty-four hours a day 
Serving the 617 and 508 area codes 





Group and private lines available 





GU 

















IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR: 


A. Sexual expression 
_ B, Sultry suggestion 
C. Hard core dialogue 
D. Fantasies with no limits 
E. Deep desires 
F. All the above 


CALL THE X-LINE-NOW! || 


1-550-XoXoXoXo 


Women call courtesy 


577-8860 


(Just like calling @ friend) 
Calls cost 20¢ first minute, 10¢ thereafter 











HAVE YOU EVER WANTED TO: 


A. Join a couple for an intimate evening 

B. Swap partners in mid session 

C. Have an orgy of sensual conversation 

D. Offer your wife to your best friend 

E. Let your lover be made love to by someone 
else, while you are there. 


F. All of the above 
CALL THE SWINGERS LINE 
1-550-2244 


Couples call courtesy 
225-0556 


(Just like calling a friend) 
Calls cost 20¢ first minute, 10¢ thereafter 




















1-550-9000 


Among Friends / cine 


























— 


Keal people 


confessing their 
| innermost secrets, most sizzling desires, 





and most bizarre encounters. 


Secrets that just had to be told! 
Some even leave their phone numbers. 


introductions too. 


cat 1-900-999-7100 


press category three / 


$3.50 per call Must be 18 + 








1-550-9057 


ES EXUAL 








1-550-9025 » 
| OJ 











1-550-TEAM 


2s cor EES 


De 
JOCK 
FULL _ 





The Jock's $ s Line 





|10¢ ea min/20¢ Ist min/9min S| 


617/508 area codes} 














SZ 
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‘re 
508-584-7806 


Two hot college studs 


| ae 





Fantasies fulfilled with an 
elegant, TV. 
Foran 


enchanted 
callLauren, 617-247-6840 





21-30 
omy ged women ba 
‘eonthe 

“ Great Bod on 








i 





i 


| 32 








23/45 
| 


i 





? 
58 




















verif 617-367-4980 


Knock-out WF “looking for 4 
few men", 40+. Box 
245 89 Mass Ave Bos 02115 











Spend a lovely ti 

lov black lady. Tina, 

617- 2940 
MASTERS & 
MISTRESSES 

Avail for X-dress & dom. 

Outcall only, 24HRAS. 

617-561-6439 


MISTRESS pace 








Kitten with a whi 
. S/M_ftantasies. 
846-8885 





op gee aber 
& ma, just call 
617-442 9292. Busty & sexy 


PARADISE!!! 
Let. Taryn, Danielle ~ 
friends take you there! F 


pom tl 
18 Karat 617- 123 
* Escorts 








24hr escort serving altof Ma... _ 


617-628-8098 


oy apes 


eater Bos- 
ton area 617 -9090 


non ge WM, col- 
ir, will show a 
hot time. GUY 617-789-6085 

relax in 
9 in/outcalls 
7133 











tuxur 
617 





ted, pretty blonde 
ir} would like to meet a few 
617-731-4147 nog 





COMFORT 


brunette or 
The Chamber - B/D S/M X/D 
617-569-3857 





being! Tall, stun- 
ning redhead. Mid-30's. Per- 
sonality+! 617-523-3093 





SWEET SUMMER 
Tali, tan blonde with big biue 
eyes, a visual feast in 
lingerie. Mature, clean and 
classy, outcall, verif. 
617-661-8866 





TALL, DARK & 
VERY 
ATTRACTIVE 
VERSATILE 27 YEAR 
OLD EX-MODEL WITH 
EMERALD GREEN 


EYES. 
in call/ out call by appoint- 
ment. Servicing Mass, Conn 
& Ri. Rick at 928-1094 


TALL, DARK & 
GORGEOUS 
GUY 
VERSATILE 27 YEAR 
OLD EX-MODEL WITH 


EMERALD EYES 
in call/ out call by appoint- 
ment. Servicing Mass, Conn 
& Ri. Rick at -928-1094 


be heat is on! Busty biond, 
Ss, in ac taway 
617. 3170 Visa/Amx 
This. pretty escort is waiting 
for your call. |'m capable and 


experienced to handie ail 
Don't keep a 


Yay watting, 617.254.7980 
Time is precious, spend it 














escort available for females 
7:30 pm on. 617-569-6577 








=, 

FATASY NORTH 
Beautiful ladies avi north of 
Boston & So NH. Total dis- 
cretion assure, all calls veri- 
fied. Lenore 508-372-3139 

ESCORTS NEEDED 


pak A 
ex- 
of . Pri- 
cerensene ; 
ees. 
fee 808108 
What barren made of! 


Copiey Square 








* 617: 





a and Restless GWM 
24 escort Chris & Tony 
617-723-8269 
WILD-N-NASTY 


Call se: x 











Boston's 
Best 


Escorts 
You've fired 


the rest, 


best.” 
Incalls 
617-424-1366 








BACK 
BAY'S 
FINEST 


ESCORTS 
incalls-outcalls 
617-437-1751 


Bachelor 
Parties 


noon-3 am 








LEE ANN 
petite and busty brunette 


Jessica. 
tall long-ong legs, long 





Sensuous Auburn Girl 
Available for Outcalls 
Only 


617-843-076 


All calls will be verified. 








supet * Outcall f 
Srrees-s08k are 


VINTAGE 


617-983-5129 





aritie extra 
money? 


Premiere has full 


=s 


interview call 
Julia at 








(617) 277-6605 








, 
pines” 


Escorts 


617-267-2205 


Escorts Neeurs 





now try the |. 








20022909922 


© Handsome, § 
* well-mannered e 


$ youngguy ¢ 


3 available for e 


*escort until late® - 
» ‘ te 


* Verifiable Outs 


°(617) 247-8814% -| 


@eeseeneee@ 











Bon 
Appetit) 


The answer 
your exotic 
te buds. 


: Verifiable 
outcallis 
617-499-77 





Jock 
|-Outstanding 
looks, body, and 
personality 
always safe 
sane 
discreet & reliable 


-outcalls only 
lemost scenes 








\(o4 7)666-0727 














42 Whirlpool 4 
1675 Mass. Ave, 


(61 179 
10 a.m.-10 p.m. 























$$$ 


‘1 550: ‘SWAP 


X-Rated) 


) 


\ A 


oS 


1-550-4XTC - 


Ec-sta-sy (ek’ste-se)n., pl: -sies. Overwhelming delight; 
rapture.—ecstat’ic. aoj. 





|10¢ ea min/20¢ Ist min/Imin $1 


617/508 area Codes} 











KIM 


A classy 
woman who 
dares to be 
different. Tall & 
voluptuous with 
long blonde 
hair 

(617) 849-9191 
All calls verified 
couples welcome 











A must see 
to believe!! 


Tall, slender 
beautiful. bl 
-\V{-Te Mm e)lelale (= 
22 yIs 
Reasonable 
rates. v 

fom ifela= 
Discretion 
ol10 1-10 mE@rel| 
if you dare to 
el- mille. 


(617) 286-5868 


OLDER 
ATTRACTIVE 
(617) 


KATRINA | 








Make 
a 
Wish 
Petite Model 
5'5°-125 lbs, 38-25-36 
1,001 nights 
may not be enough 
617-499-7765 
-mature style- 


Gentlemen, couples 
Verifiable outcalils only 








TABU 


escorts 


Verifiable - 
Calls Only 


Female & 
Male Escorts 


617-499-7772 





7 A OSC 


RZ Sweet & 
Sensuous 


Pre-op awaits 
your call 


617-782-9139 














% 


ESCORT 
SERVICE 


CREDIT 
CARDS 
CORDIALLY 
ACCEPTED 








617-266-4443} 





We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
Athietically built 


Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
niags of a discreet 
businessman 
clientele 


gman 1a 


Wot oc Besos 
most trusted 








agency. 





TIFFANY'S 


24 Hour 
Exclusive 
Escorts 


Day or 
Evening 
Appointments 
WEE lel(= 


Servicing 
North & 
South Shore 


























ieather-Oots 
X-Dress a 
Speciality 


617-445-3483 
Outcalls only 











EXOTIC 
ESCORT 


Beautiful 


busty 


brunette 


CANDACE 
617-762-4125 


Verifiable 
Outcalls 








Only 





CANDY'S 


24 HOUR 
el @ O) a Be 
We Aim to 
Please 
PN iM eel it 
‘elatite(talitel 
All Calls 
Verified 
Prompt 
Service 
Serving 
All of 
MA & NH 


617-628-8098 


Selective 
Ride) ai 


di =eki=m ee) || 
617-536-4853 





Tell it all to 
"Dear Donna" 
Successful 
working girl has 
seen it alll 
Send $10.00 to 
P.O. Box 567W | 


























ALL AMERICAN GIRL ESCORTS 
617-332-0380 


For the 














CLOUD NINE 


Escort Referral 
Any Occasion Day or Evening 


1-800-698-9000 or 1-800-698-9001 | 








UTR 
VL) 


SOLERO 





1c ¢ 


If you like the 

Voritiahle beautiful tanned 

Oleicerl i meyaya blonds of 

‘i e a California, you 

61% ) 925-61 72 will love us 
Serving Men & Ladies 423-4823 


( ouples ‘Wo resinite releniersl its only 


All Calis 
Verified 


Open LimousineService 
9 a.m.- 2 a.m. Available 
x 


ie 
Viv 














Le 


6861 ‘vl AINE ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSO@ 3HL 





17 mg “tar’’ 1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


‘ 








SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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BOSTON AFTER DARK 


‘ 


© ENTERTAINMENT 


oe Ae oe me ed ip aT 


ee 


Bh a FO eet Ie a7 ee, 


db Miran gtr tan 


Bile ak 
S With ALYRIC 


ete 


nS oe thE CORY aM .ci. sedTacy 
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DAYS 


A WEEK 








by Bob Sullivan 





THE WEEKEND 





K RIDAY 





FILM. Licence To Kill (Cinema 57, 
Circle, suburbs) is Timothy Dalton’s 
second film as James Bond. This time 
he’s going up against a Latin- 
American drug lord. Little Dorrit 
(Somerville Theatre) is the local 
regular-theater premiere (it was part 
of last year’s Boston Film Festival) of 
the epic two-part, six-hour film of 
Charles Dickens's novel; it features a 
much-acclaimed performance by 
Alec Guinness as William Dorrit. 
JAILHOUSE ROCK. Block-bash 
time: Marlborough Street is off limits 
to cars tonight as the bicentennial 
Bastille Day is celebrated outside 
the French Library, beginning with a 
Champagne reception at 5:30 p.m. 
and followed by a “Festival of 
Foods,” with wine and gourmet 
dishes from area restaurants. When 
the sun goes down, artist Paul Earls 





Klang and the Reclines. August 12 at 
the Opera House: call 720-3434. 





puts on a laser show in front of the 
library. The Haitian band Volo-Volo - 
and the Back Bay Rhythm Makers 
provide dance music from 9 p.m. to 
midnight. Admission to all events is 
$75, $15 for everything except the 
reception and dinner. Call 266-4351. 
MUSIC. The Cabaret Jazzboat is 
back in the water, even if the 
featured attractions are not 
necessarily jazz or cabaret acts. 
Tonight, for example, Motown’s 
most famous shotgun toter and his 
band, Junior Walker and the All- 
Stars, relive their ‘60s classics. The 
fine local band TJ. Wheeler and the 
Smokers carty on below deck. To 
make it a blues trifecta, the Peerless 
Blues Band performs dockside at the 
End of the World Café. The boat sails 
from Commonwealth Pier at 7:30 
and 9:30'p.m. Tickets are $10.50 to 
$14.50; call 876-7777. 

James Williams always finds a 
way to make each of his many 
Boston visits special. Tonight and 
tomorrow at the Willow Jazz Club 
(699 Broadway, in Somerville) he 
does it by bringing young bass star 
Charnet Moffet. along. Local drum 
legend Alan Dawson completes the 
rhythm section behind Williams's 
ever-more-persuasive piano. Call 
421-9333. 

TELEVISION. Bill Moyers is one of 
the few broadcast journalists 
responsible for documentaries that 
can stand up to second viewings. The 
PBS series Moyers: A Second Look 
continues tonight with excerpts from 
specials with author Maya Angelou. 
In one segment, the best-selling poet, 
who was the first black woman 
streetcar conductor in San Francisco, 
is accompanied by Moyers on a visit 
to her hometown of Stamps, 
Arkansas. The program airs at 9 p.m. 
tonight on Channel 2 and again on 
Monday at 9 p.m. on Channel 44. 
THEATER. Israel Horovitz directs a 
revival of his mystery The Widow’s 
Blind Date beginning tonight at the 
Gloucester Stage Company (267 
Main Street, Gloucester; call 
508-281-4099). The production 
includes Dossy Peabody and Tom 
Bloom, original cast members from 
the play’s 1983 premiere at the GSC. 
Horovitz's powerful story is set in a 
wastepaper company in Wakefield. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. tonight, at 6 and 
9 p.m. tomorrow, and at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tickets are $12 to $16.50. 


ae 





MUSIC. There are all kinds of 
fusion bands out there that put a jazz 





FRIDAY: Bastille Day is a fitting time to see an exhibition of prints by 
French satirist Honoré Daumier, on view through Sunday at the Museum of 
Fine Arts. Daumier produced caricatures of political and judicial leaders 
following the French Revolution, until censorship laws forced him to switch 
to less-pointed depictions of the bourgeoisie. (In photo: The Counsel's 
Triumph, from 1845.) Call 267-9300. 
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FRIDAY: Marion Michael Morrison's screen debut under the name John 
Wayne occurred in a suitably epic production. Raoul Walsh's The Big Trail 
was one of the earliest sound films and one of the few filmed in Grandeur, a 
short-lived 70mm widescreen process. Archivists have restored it to a close 
approximation of its original condition, and the Duke has seldom looked 
better, or younger, than in this classic Western. At the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Call 267-9300, ext. 446. 
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spin on dance music, but their recent 
local appearances prove that none 
can touch Defunkt when it comes to 
kicking out the jams. Lead singer 
Joseph Bowie brings his torrid band 
to Johnny D’s in Davis Square, 
Somerville, tonight only. Call 
776-9667. 

The Falcon Ridge Folk Festival 
offers music in the mountains today 
and tomorrow at the Catamount Ski 
Area, Route 23, South Egremont. 
Notable performers on today’s 
program include zydeco master 
Queen Ida; the women’s group 
Casselberry-Dupreé, who blend 
American, African, and Caribbean 
influences; blues singer John Gorka, 
who describes himself as an “intense 
white guy from New Jersey”; and 
Byrds founder Roger McGuinn. Local 
singer Bill Morrissey serves as host of 
the proceedings. The music runs 
from 1 to 10 p.m. today and from 
noon to 7 p.m. tomorrow, Tickets aré 
$23 each day; call (203) 364-0366. °- 





MUSIC. The Marblehead Summer 


Music Festival consists of five 
Sunday concerts by the Cambridge 





Chamber Players at the Old North 
Church, 41 Washington Street, 
Marblehead. The second program, 
which begins at 7:30 p.m. tonight, 
features harpsichordist Edwin 
Swanborn as guest performer and 
includes Baroque and Classical 
concertos by Bach, Stamitz,and * 
Boccherini. Festival director Robert 
‘Stallman is a virtuoso flutist who 
spends his winters offering recitals at 
such venues as Lincoln Center and 
Carnegie Hall. Tickets are $12; call 
631-6617. a 

SMALL STEPS AND 

LEAPS, This week is the 20th _. 


anniversary of the Apollo 11 moon 
landing. arid Ne Muyseiaan of Science 


is celebrating with “Spaceweék,” ». 
which features talks, exhibits of 
moon rocks-and astronaut suits, arid 
special-effects demonstrations. 
Members of the Roxbury Boys and 
Girls Club launch-homemade rockets 
at 10 a.m. today behind the museum. 
There are talks on “The Soviet Lunar 
Program: Past and Future” at 2.p.m. 
and “What We've'Learnied Since ~ 


Apollo” at 4'p.m. Admission is $6 for: } 
adults and $4 for students and senior’ | 


citizens; call 723-2500. The visit to 
the moon is also commemorated 
tonight at the Fruitlands Museum, in 
the town of Harvard. A slide lecture 
begins at 8 p.m. in the tearoom and is 
followed by moon-gazing through 
telescopes. Admission is $5 for adults 
and $3 for children; call (508) 
456-9028. 





THE WEEK 








_ 


FILM. What is most appalling about 
the spandex-clad, ean slobs * 
of Penelope Spheeris’s The Decline © 
of Western Civilization IT (1988) is 
not their strangeness but their 
familiarity. Although the heavy- 

metal bands featured in this sleek 

and wacky documentary invoke 
Satanism, violence, and the 





The bands interviewed by Spheeris 
range from crass upstarts like the 
talentless Odin to drug casualties like 
Ozzie Osbourne and Aerosmith. A 
climax of sorts is reached with 
soused rocker Chris Holmes sinking 
in his swimming pool while his 
mother looks on with resignation 


*} and horror. More a comic horror 
show than an enlightening look into 


a subculture, Spheeris’s second 
Decline is funnier and more polished 
than the first but less urgent and 
wisceral. The film is showing tonight 
at the Brattle with Rob Reiner’s This 
ls Spitial Tap (1984). Call 876-6837. 
TELEVISION. A self-destructive 
musician of a different kind is 


; 





JAY DAVID BUCHSBAUM/SLASH RECORDS 





MONDAY: If music categories really meant anything and there were a slot for 
acoustic thrash punk, would the Violent Femmes reign supreme? Perhaps. Their 
homonymous six-year-old debut bespoke the passidns and angst of living in a 
nasty world where sensitivity could mean only suffering. Self-involved and 
self-pitying? Some thought so. Others latched onto the jumping inflections of 
classics like “Add It Up” and “Blister in the Sun.” Although Violent Femmes 
arguably stands as their best LP, the latest, 3, does spit out some of the punk- 
tinged spirit of old. They're at Great Woods, with the Pogues (a choice band in 
their own right) and Mojo Nixon & Skid Roper (always good for a how] and then 
some). Cal} 787-8000; 





TUESDAY: Cathy Ladman 
is one of the few female 
comics around who’s made 
it to headliner status. She 
begins a five-night stint 
tonight at Catch a Rising 

* Star’ Much of her material 
comes from her days asa 
substitute teacher in New 
York, an experience that 
must make the stand-up 
comedy circuit seem like 


secure employment. Call 




















Apocalypse in their lyrics, in practice | profiled tonight on the PBS series 661-9887. 
they are upholders of the good old. «American Masters. “Celebrating 
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Continued from page 3 

Bird: The Triumph of Charlie 
Parker” includes clips with Dizzy 
Gillespie and Count Basie and 
examines Parker's influence on the 
jazz musicians who followed him. 
The program airs at 9 p.m. on 
Channel 2. 





kus 
ae 


MUSIC. The Damned, along with 
the Sex Pistols and Siouxsie and the 
Banshees, were among the four or 
five bands in the vanguard of the 
British punk movement of the mid 
‘70s. The four original members are 
expected to appear at the band’s gig 
tonight at the Channel. The Throbs 
and Joe are the opening acts. Call 
451-1905. 

The Handel & Haydn Society 
presents the first of three summer 
concerts at 7 p.m. in the air- 
conditioned Tremont Temple, 88 
Tremont Street, Boston. Tonight's 
concert offers a Bach program, 
including Brandenburg Concerto No. 
5 and two double harpsichord 
concertos. James David Christie, 
principal keyboardist for the Society, 
conducts. Tickets are $15; call 
266-3605. 

THEATER. The Williamstown 
Theatre Festival tackles The Rose 
Tattoo, one of the few Tennessee 
Williams plays not yet performed on 
its stage, tonight through July 29. 
Maria Tucci and James Naughton 
star in the comedy about an Italian 
widow in a Gulf Coast city who finds 
a second love in the form of a 
rambunctious truck driver (portrayed 
by Burt Lancaster in Hollywood's 
version of the play). This is the first 
festival production directed by Irene 
Lewis, former artistic director of the 
Philadelphia Drama Guild. Curtain is 
at 8:30 p.m. tonight through Friday, 
and at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
a matinee on Wednesday at 2:30 p.m. 
Tickets are $8 to $21; call (413) 
597-3400. 


Wens ESDAY 





FILM. Kagemusha (1980) is typical 
of the later films of Japanese master 
Akira Kurosawa, featuring static 
spectacle instead of dynamic action. 
It is more about the choreography of 
colors, shapes, and masses of people 
than about the fate of its protagonist. 
The individual in this case is a 
Japanese beggar (Tatsuya Nakadai) 
chosen to play the part of a fallen 
feudal warlord whom he resembles. 
He confuses role with reality, and 
there are disastrous (though color- 
coordinated) consequences. 
Kagemusha lacks the humanity, 
energy, and humor of such Kurosawa 
classics as Seven Samurai (1954), but 
it is a visually sublime, baroquely 
serene epic. At the Brattle. Call 
876-6837. 

MUSIC. When we look back on the 
jazz of the ‘80s (and we'll probably 
start the retros any month now), 
guitarist Bill Frisell is bound to 
emerge as one of the most important 
new talents of the decade. Frisell’s 
new Elektra release, Before We Were 
Born, is the one album that best 
captures this innovator’s diverse 
skills. The other members of his 
singular quartet are cellist Hank 
Roberts, bassist Kermit Driscoll, and 
drummer Joey Baron. Tonight only, 
Frisell and his band are at 
Nightstage, 823 Main Street, 





Cambridge; call 497-8200. 

Anyone with an appreciation for 
hard bop, soul music, or the “Blue 
Note sound” does not need to be told 
about Horace Silver, who has been a 
pioneer in these diverse genres 
through his piano-playing style. 
Silver, who rarely tours these days, 
opens a four-night stand at the 
Regattabar in Harvard Square 
tonight with a talent-laden sextet 
including trumpeter Mike Mossman 
and tenor man Ralph Bowen (both 
from Out of the Blue), bassist James 
Genus (impressive in an appearance 
with Cedar Walton at the Willow 
Jazz Club last month), drummer Carl 
Burnett, and vocalist Andy Bey. Call 
876-7777. 


Ternsoay 





MUSIC. The celebration of the 
French Revolution’s bicentennial 
continues with a concert by 
Canadian chanteuse Lucie Therrien 
at 6 p.m. at the French Library, 53 
Marlborough Street, Boston. “Songs 
from the Revolution” includes folk 
music from the 18th century. Tickets 
are $5, and reservations are required. 
Call 266-4351. 

THEATER. The newest attraction 
on the local death-and-dinner scene 
is The Theatre District Murders, 
which is set in a 1920s Boston 
speakeasy and filled with 
opportunities for audience 
participation. The production, which 
makes its debut tonight, is the first in 
the revamped cabaret at Nick’s, 100 
Warrenton Street. The mystery is.a 
collaborative writing effort of Dan 
Dowling, Cheryl Salatino, and 
Donald K. Baillargeon. Curtain is at 
8:15 p.m. tonight through Saturday 
and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tickets 
are $14 to $32.95, depending on 
whether you want dinner; call 
482-0930. 


K RIDAY 





EVENTS. The Boston City Hall » 
plaza is filled with the sounds of rock 
and roller-skating from noon to 7 
p.m. as a benefit for the Boston 
Foundation’s Fund for Parks and 
Open, Spaces. The Lancers Dancers 


perform roller-skating tricks 


throughe ~ the afternoon; music is 
provided | bands Tribe at 
12:45 p.m. and Mike Viola & Snap 
at 6:45 p.m. Couples are invited to 
sign up for the “Lancers Luvs Boston 
Skate-a-Thon,” with prizes awarded 
to participants. Call 426-7980 to 
register. 

THEATER. Bertolt Brecht's Baal is 
anything but a conventional theater- 
going experience. A new production 
opens tonight at the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, with new choreography by 
Fiona Marcotty and a “soundscape” 
designed by David Atherton of MIT. 
The story is about an idealistic poet 
who spurns materialism and instead 
indulges in the physical pleasures of 


life. Kristin Johnson directs, and John 


Sharian assumes the title role. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. tonight at 551 
Tremont Street, Boston. Tickets are 
$10; call 482-6316. 





(Chris Alexander, Bob Blumenthal, 
Carolyn Clay, Robin Dougherty, Kris 
Fell, Amy Finch, Peter Keough, and 
Charles Taylor helped out this 
week.) 





PETER AMFT/ALLIGATOR RECORDS 


WEDNESDAY: The Kinsey Report have their roots in the family group Big 
Daddy Kinsey & His Fabulous Sons, which toured the South in the early 
1970s and featured teenagers Donald on guitar and Ralph on drums. Donald 
has since toured with Bob Marley and the Wailers (he was present at the 
recording of the live album Babylon by Bus and also when an attempt was 
made on Marley’s life) and has played on two Peter Tosh albums. In 1984, the 
prodigal son regrouped with brothers Ralph and Kenneth (on bass) and 
guitarist Ron Prince to form the Kinsey Report. And tonight they'll be at 
Johnny D’s in Somerville as part of a tour to promote their second album, 
Midnight Drive, a mix of blues and hard-edged rock. Call 776-9667. 


FRIDAY THE 21ST: If you missed “The Way Things Go,” the short film by 
Swiss artists Peter Fischli and David Weiss, when it showed last year at MIT, 
you get another chance tonight when it airs at 11 p.m on Channel 2. (The 
show will be repeated on Channel 44 next Sunday at 11 p.m.) Presented as 
part of the PBS series Alive from Off Center, the film displays the workings 
of a Rube Goldberg-like device made from household objects. 
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NOW AVAILABLE: PJ. O’Rourke’s book Modern Manners arrives just in 
time to answer your etiquette questions before you visit old friends at their 
cottage on the Cape. For example: “The most popular modern present to bring 
is a whole bunch of other people who want to stay there too. Otherwise, a 
bouquet of hard drugs or a live monkey is nice.” That's the kind of advice 
you'd expect from a former editor of the National Lampoon and the author of 
Republican Party Reptile (the sale of which we hear was banned at the 1988 
Republican National Convention). Modern Manners: An Etiquette Guide for 
Rude People is published by Atlantic Monthly Press. 




















FUTURE 
PERFECT 


One of the world’s most famous violinists (Itzhak | 
Perlman) will perform one of the world’s most famous” 
violin concertos (Tchaikovsky's) on Jaly 30 at : 
Tanglewood, with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Conducted by Eduardo Mata, it’s one surefire heat beater. 
Call (413).637-1940. : 











Blues harmonica player Charlie Musselwhite attained 
the status of legend 20 years ago but is still going strong. 
Before he turned 20, he was playing in the South Side of 
Chicago with such greats as Muddy Waters, Sonny Boy 
Williamson, and Big Joe Williams. Musselwhite will be 





the star attraction at an outstanding night of blues, on 
July 27, at Harpers Ferry. Joining him will be Vinny 
Serino of Boston Baked Blues, P.J. Celli of P.J. and the 
Soulshakers, Fran Sheehan, and WZLX radio personality 


clever improviser, so listen to his albums another night 
and catch the show instead. Call 254-9743. 


NEXT 
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Bill Smith. Musselwhite has a reputation as a playful and 





A Chorus Line is as good an introduction to musical 
theater as you're likely to find this summer. A revival of 
the Michael Bennett play about 24 dancers auditioning 
for (what else?) a Broadway musical will be performed 
July 25 through 30 at the Wang Center and will feature 
original-cast member Donna McKechnie (in photo). The 
current production follows a revival of Bennett's Dream 
Girls earlier this year and coincides with the release of 
several biographies about the late director and 
choreographer. A Chorus Line was Broadway's longest- 
running show but was a flop as.a movie — proof that its 
appeal comes from the unique pleasures of attending the 
theater. Call 482-9393. 

















White magic 





horeographer Ann Carlson will challenge not only your vision of what 
dance is but your vision of who its rightful heirs are. Take her “Real 
People” series, performed by everyday folks engaged in a variety of 
tasks (lawyers, fly fishermen, basketball players, a mother and daughter, 
security guards, and soon Philip Morris executives): it explores the way 
familiarity forges a tie that binds and posits stereotypes on stage, only to have 
them explode in our faces. Or her “ Animals,” a five-part work for two goats, 
one golden retriever, two goldfish, a kitten, and 13‘humans that sends us 
tunneling back to our origins to emerge, wide-eyed, in a space where the 
boundary between people and animals blurs. 

Still cracking open our perceptions, she’s currently in the midst of a third 
opus, an eight-part series entitled “White,” which she expects to premiere in 
toto in the fall of 1990. A confluence of video, music, movement, and words, 
“White,” a study of how American popular culture influences our experience of 
love, will be looped together by a “Ted Shawnian-type” chorus and a 
vocalizing bride and groom — the latter a domestic icon if there ever was one. 
As an artist in residence at Jacob’s Pillow, Carlson has been chipping away at 
the second segment of “White,” a dance for five blind people. Her point of 
departure for the segment, she says, was a vision of the performers scattered 
across the stage “working in this rhythmical way with their canes.” How does 
blindness relate to the concept of popular culture that forms the through-line 
for the series? It throws into relief the “taken-for-grantedness of the visual 
aspect of our culture,” Carlson says. “I was thinking about how visual our 
culture is, particularly with the media, and being outside the impact of 
television because of being sightless, and exactly what that is about.” 
Traveling in a clump diagonally across the stage, away from the glare of a 





single light source, the dancers embark on a rhythmic journey in a stark, 





“Beckettish” (“If 1 can be so presumptuous,” murmurs Carlson) landscape. 
“They're walking hunched over in an almost ‘I must go on, I can’t go on’ kind 
of way. And they're taking these shuffling steps, and they walk and they stomp 
and they have this intricate system of counting, which is based on the words 
‘Baby don't step till you see me coming till you see till you see till you see me 
coming. When I see, don’t you see, sud-den-ly, don’t step.’ And then the last 
thing is ‘I see I go I get it I know.’ And they repeat that in all kinds of 
permutations.” The fragments, in such a context, speak louder than words, 
resonating emotionally rather than logically. 

In her personal pilgrimage, Carlson sorts through the muddle of 
contemporary life and language in an effort to make sense of conflicting 
perspectives. The solitary light in the piece, she notes, is “a metaphor for 
knowledge in a certain way or for a certain kind of knowing. One of the things 
that I started being really sensitive to when I started working with the 
performers is how in our language, particularly in our idioms, ‘I see’ — the 
word ‘see’ — often means ‘understand,’ and how their lives go against that. So 
I think that the moving away from the obvious light source, which of course 
they can’t see but we can, and sometimes stepping into it but moving away 
from it and not needing it, it's exposing a different way of knowing and a 
different way of seeing.” She hopes to open our eyes to “just even the simple 
idea that there are different ways of knowing and different ways of seeing.” 

The work of Ann Carlson — even at its most debauched, as in Sarah, the tale 
of a killer whale/femme fatale — abounds with grace and thanksgiving. And 
those sentiments carry over to her blind dancers. “I've tried to challenge myself 
to make sure that they enjoy the piece, and that they find dignity in it.” 

Ann Carlson, whose excerpt from “White” will be performed July 17, 18, and 
19, is one of 24 musicians, choreographers, and performing artists selected to 
participate in Jacob’s Pillow’s second annual “Splash” festival, a two-week 
event of recent works by performers on the cutting edge. Modeled after 
European arts festivals, “Splash” will feature Laura Dean, Bill T. Jones/Arnie 
Zane & Co., Danny Mydlack, and Rova Saxophone Quartet. “Splash” runs 
from July 17 through 30. Call (413) 243-0745. 

— Thea Singer 








STATE 





OF THE 


ART 


The Boys 
Next Door 


4 4 he connection 
between the arts 
and human 


services is one that perhaps has 
gone unnoticed forever in our 
society by some people,” said 
Philip W. Johnston, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Executive 
Office of Human Services, at a 
press conference last Thursday. 
Held at a group home in North 
Cambridge to salute Trinity 
Repertory Company’s production 
of The Boys Next Door, which 
opened Wednesday at the 
American Repertory Theatre, the 
conference was also attended by 
Bob Orchard, the ART’s 
managing director; David 
Wheeler, director of the 
production; and Peter Gerety, one 
of the play’s central actors. 

Much of the world’s greatest 
literature, poetry, and music is 
oriented toward “people who are 
poor, people who are vulnerable, 
people who are troubled. Such is 
the case with the play that we're 
here to celebrate and support 
today,” Johnston stated. 

The story of four mentally 
retarded men living in a group 
home, The Boys Next Door is one 
of Trinity Repertory’s most 
popular productions ever; it has 
won critical raves for its 











perceptive and touching portrayal 
of what it means to be mentally 
disabled. 

Gerety describes the play as 
sorting out “the problems of 
everything — getting the place 
cleaned up or vacuuming or 
assigning simple daily tasks or 
shopping. But then you get a great 
deal of joy, a tremendous 
reverberation that we can all 
relate to, because we all had dates 
at the prom and they all have 
dates. And they have a dance and 
they don’t quite know how to ask 
the girl to dance, and we've all 
been there. Everyone who sees 
the scene where they're dancing 
can remember themselves 
dancing. There’s a moment at 
which you realize the characters 
themselves, in their own minds, 
are as close to Fred and Ginger 
Rogers as any of us ever thought 
we were at our senior prom. 

“Tom [Griffin] didn’t start out 
to write a play because his dad 
said, ‘Don’t ignore mentally 
disabled people,’ or because he 
wanted to make profound 
statements or change the world. 
He started out — as he generally 
does — because he has a truly 
weird sense of humor. . . . He just 
wanted to write a comedy. He 
wanted something that would 
make people laugh. . . . It just 
happens to be about mentally 
disabled people. [The play] is so 
dear and so funny. I'll just never 
forget it.” 

— Amy Finch 
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Meg Ryan and Billy Crystal: provoking as much debate and disruption as Fatal Attraction 


No sex, please — we're friends 
When Harry Met Sally isn’t just a bedtime story 


by Peter Keough 


WHEN HARRY MET SALLY. Directed 
by Rob Reiner. Written by Nora 
Ephron. With Billy Crystal, Meg Ryan, 
Carrie Fisher, and Bruno Kirby. At the 
Nickelodeon, the Harvard Square, and 
the Circle and in the suburbs. 


ew films these days leave au- 
F diences eager to discuss such fun- 

damental issues as gender roles 
and sexual politics. The after-cinema 
conversation for Indiana Jones: The Last 
Crusade or Star Trek V doesn’t generally 
get much more profound than arguments 
about how a particular special effect was 
achieved or what was the exact body 
count. 

But Rob Reiner’s deft, thoughtful, and 
funny When Harry Met Sally should 
provoke as much debate and disrupt as 
many couples as Fatal Attraction did a 
couple of years ago. And though Reiner’s 





Film 

wry romantic comedy is not nearly as 
crass and manipulative as Adrian Lyne’s 
notorious thriller, it is equally polished 
and calculated. These two qualities taint 
a little the honesty that is its greatest 
virtue. 

When Harry Burns (Billy Crystal) first 
met Sally Albright (Meg Ryan), he, as is 
the wont of his gender, tried crudely to 
pick her up. The two were sharing a ride 
from Chicago to New York in 1977, and 
in between spitting grape seeds out the 
window (suavely neglecting to roll the 
window down) and speculating on his 
companion’s fortunes in the big city (he 
suggests that she will die alone and 
friendless, her corpse discovered only 
when its stench alerts the neighbors), 
Harry suggests that Sally’s problem is 
she has never had good sex and that they 
should retire promptly to a motel. 

Sally demurs, proposing instead that 
they be good friends. “Friends?”, Harry 
scoffs. Men and women can’t be friends 
because the sex part always gets in the 
way. Unmoved by this insight, Sally 
remains adamant, and the two part at 
Washington Square, seemingly forever. 

But as fate (in this case Reiner’s own 
personal preoccupations and his need to 
express them in a film) would have it, 
Harry’s callow pick-up line proves to be 
the leit motif of both their lives. Harry 
and Sally do meet again, and repeatedly, 
each time at a different stage in their 
individual explorations of the limitations 
of intimacy and the possibilities of 
companionship. 

The next chance encounter is at La 
Guardia. Harry is engaged; Sally is living 





with someone. Harry is now more 
thoughtful about his bleak pronounce- 
ment, and he tries to amend it by stating 
that friendship between the sexes is 
possible provided. each is married or 
involved. But before he can end his 
sentence, he’s admitted that such a 
friendship is also doomed because of 
jealousy and insecurity. 

By the time another five years has 
rolled by, Harry has divorced and Sally 
has broken up with her boyfriend. Harry 
has become a lonely womanizer, Sally a 
lonely careerist. They find themselves 
seeking consolation from each other. 
Soon the question about sex and friend- 
ship is no longer merely theoretical. 

Reiner’s treatment of it, however, 
remains so. He reduces his story to those 
elements that directly explicate the prob- 
lem of sex and friendship. In other 
words, Harry and Sally and their mo- 
ments together, or their moments apart 
spent pondering their moments together. 
And since in these scenes, for the sake of 
Harry’s argument, they are restricted to 
platonic activities, there is a lot of talking. 

Fortunately, screenwriter Nora Ephron 
has a shrewd ear for dialogue and for the 
devastatingly apt absurdity, a quality for 
which Billy Crystal’s dour, deadpan 
delivery is well suited. Crystal fills: the 
numb spaces of inconclusive encounters, 
misdirected energies, and thwarted de- 
sires with endless commentary, a haze of 
verbiage that doesn’t quite conceal the 
stunned mask of despair that utters it. He 
is at his best as a man walking down Fifth 
Avenue on New Year's Eve, sharing with 
the holiday-laden shop windows blackly 
hilarious observations about his own 
pitifulness. 

As Sally, Meg Ryan is at best a.good 
listener. She offers occasional tart re- 
joinders to Crystal’s outrageousness, but 
in general her response is blank-eyed 
disapproval. When called on to cry, she 
puts on a fair imitation of Goldie Hawn. 
Next to Crystal’s Harry, her Sally seems 
brittle and thinly imagined, a charming 
hand puppet with which Harry (and 
perhaps Reiner) can work out the sexual 
dilemma that torments him. 

When the crisis finally comes and 
Harry’s theory gets its practical applica- 
tion, the test results are inconclusive. 
Harry and Sally are never equals, so 
there was never any possibility of their 
being friends, let alone lovers. Since their 
chaste relations were one-sided and 
superficial, the sudden _ troubles 
engendered by their capitulation to the 
flesh are gratuitous. Sally is too shallow 
to have been the source of such antipa- 
thy; Harry’s interior has been so verbal- 
ized that no mystery remains. Harry and 
Sally have a falling-out after they do it 


not because it’s in character but because 
it’s in the script. 

Reiner does provide a parallel case 
study for purposes of comparison. In 
order to stifle the erotic tension that 
disturbs their relationship, Harry and 
Sally introduce each other to their 
respective friends Jess (Bruno Kirby) and 
Marie (Carrie Fisher). These two are 
immediately attracted to each other: they 
take off in a taxi the first chance they get. 
Harry and Sally are left alone again, 
facing a dilemma that seems increasingly 
abstract and irrelevant. 

Had Harry a bit more of his wits about 
him, he might have noticed that Fisher's 
Marie is a far more substantial choice for 
a partner than is Sally. Certainly she has 
better lines. ‘Thin, pretty, big tits,” she 
reports when asked about a rival. “The 
usual nightmare.” And Jess may not be as 
clever as Harry, but he doesn’t try to be 
either. Jess and Marie can cut through the 
neuroses and get it on because they are 
looking for friends and lovers. Whereas 
Harry and Sally are seeking mirrors in 
which they can act out their narcissism. 

But instead of serving as alternative 
partners or instructive examples, the 
rapidly wed Jess and Marie act as foils for 
their posturing pals, a role that cul- 
minates when Harry and Sally, separ- 
ately, call them for consolation following 
their night of passion. Reiner splits the 
screen in three, with Sally and Harry 
flanking the happy, bedded couple in the 
center and all talking simultaneously 
about the same thing. The scene is a tour 
de force, the four-way dialogue being 


spliced together with the artistry of an’ 


opera quartet. But the satisfaction is 
technical only; the scene’s substance 
vanishes before the masterful, rococo 
ornamentation. 

Reiner seems to share his characters’ 
narcissism. Or at least, like Harry, he 
tends to shy from troublesome emotions. 
The deepest and untidiest material in- 
variably gets softened by jokes or formal 
flourishes. When Harry and Jess go to a 
Giants game and Harry tells Jess how his 
wife left him, the black humor of the 
event is punctuated by the two men 
jumping up to join in a wave. It’s funny, 
but after you stop laughing you wonder 
whether Harry and Reiner are getting out 
of their misery a little too easily. 

The issues of sexuality, independence, 
gender roles, and solitude that are raised 
when Harry met Sally are crucial to the 
human experience. So much so that 
Reiner finally buries them in comedy and 
glib filmmaking. The opposite of Harry, 
he raises the film’s central question as a 


profound obsession. But by the end he’s © 


transformed it into a pick-up line for the 
amusement of audiences. = 





Intimations 
of intimacy 


ANCOUVER — When mov- 
V iemaker Rob Reiner met writer 
Nora Ephron, he brought up a 
question that had been bugging him for a 
while and that would ultimately be 
answered in his new movie When Harry 
Met Sally: is it possible for men and 
women to be friends and not have sex? 
“| was meeting with her and my co- 
writer, Andy Scheinman, about an entire- 
ly different project,” recalls Reiner, who 
with his beard, bulk, and bald pate no 
longer looks much like the familiar 
“Meathead” he played on the ‘70s TV 
comedy All in the Family. “She wasn’t 
interested. But then I casually mentioned 
that I’d been. thinking for a couple of 
years.about men and women and their 
friendships and all that, and she jumped 
up and said, ‘Oooh! That's interescng: 
let’s explore that.’ And we started having 
meetings and she started interviewing 
me and prying into my private life.” 
At that point, Reiner had been 
divorced for four years from Penny 


‘Marshall, of Laverne and Shirley (and 


later the director of Big). “I was turned 
back into the dating world,” Reiner says. 
“Making a complete and utter mess of 
my social life. I figure the film was born 
out of the confusion I had of relating to 
the opposite sex and whether or not sex 
would ruin friendship and all of those 
things. And I wanted. to work with a 
woman on it because I wanted to get a 
woman's point of view. Nora was a 
sensibility that would match with mine.” 

Nora Ephron felt a similar kinship 
with Reiner from the beginning. “Rob 
told me he had an idea about a man and 
a woman who decide to be friends and 
not have sex because it will ruin every- 
thing. So they become friends and have 
sex and it ruins everything. I said, ‘Let's 
do it.’ ” 

“From the very beginning,” she adds, 
“we understood that this would be a film 
that wasn’t going to be heavy in car 
crashes. It was going to be about the lives 
most of us lead. Most of our lives don’t 
have cinematic moments. Very few 
balloon rides. Most of the time we spend 





talking on the phone or having lunch. 
Basically talk, talk, talk.” 

Which also describes the Rein- 
er/Ephron collaboration for the next four 
years. “When we first met, Rob had done 
Spitial Tap [1982] and The Sure Thing 
[1985] was about to begin,” Ephron 
remembers. “When we talked about the 
first draft, he had done Stand by Me 
[1986]. And then with the second draft, 
he had done The Princess Bride [1987]. It 
took a while, but it was very smooth 
because Rob was involved from the 
beginning, and the character was based 
on him. He brought a lot to the film 
because so much of him is Harry.” 

During this long gestation period, 
Reiner, as would Harry in the finished 
film, reflected deeply on the film’s 
central question. “What I’ve discovered 
over the years,” Reiner says of the 
answer to this question, “is that more 
women than men, but men as well, 
initially. thought that men and women 
can be friends. They'll say, ‘What are you 
talking about? Of course it’s possible. | 
know: I have men or women friends 
myself.’ And whenever you try to dig a 
little deeper, you find that it is, in fact, not 
true. They may be friends, but it's 

See REINER, page 18 

















by Peter Keough 


LICENCE TO KILL. Directed by John 
Glen. Written by Michael J. Wilson and 
Richard Maibaum. Produced by Albert 
R. Broccoli. With Timothy Dalton, 
Robert Davi, Carey Lowell, Talisa 
Soto, Anthony Zerbe, David Hedison, 
and Wayne Newton. At the Cinema 57 
and the Circle and in the suburbs. 


nce upon a time, it meant some- 

thing to be a secret agent. When 

Sean Connery first uttered the 
words “My name is Bond — James 
Bond,” in Dr No (1962), he was heard by 
an audience eager to embrace that 
identity as part of its own. Bond 
represented a perfect synthesis of indi- 
viduality and conformity: a completely 
autonomous agent with a license to kill, 
he was also an utter tool of the 
government that granted him that privi- 
lege. Appealing to the conflicting desires 
of freedom and servitude, he had great 
clothes, cars, and lots of girlfriends. He 
was a hero, embodying as a hero does all 
the desires and dreads of those he 
entertains. 

But at some point in his 27-year, 16- 
film career Bond changed from hero to 
clown (he literally does so in 1983's 
Octopussy, in which Roger Moore as 007 
sports slapshoes and a rubber nose while 
defusing a nuclear bomb). When the 
effete Moore replaced the dour and 
dangerous Connery, the existential 
dilemma of the original Ian Fleming 
character was lost to gadgets, gags, and 
puerile self-parody. 

The newest Bond adventure, Licence 
To Kill, may not restore the hero to his 
former glory, but it does at least take him 


License to thrill 
Timothy Dalton builds a better Bond 


seriously. The first Bond film written 
specifically for Timothy Dalton (his 
debut, The Living Daylights, had been 
written before he had been cast), it plays 
up Dalton’s athleticism and stern good 
looks by making his Bond a man of few 
words but much action. And perhaps to 
revive the waning interest of American 
audiences in the series, Licence grafts the 
007 tradition to a Hollywood generic 
standby, the vigilante movie. The unlike- 
ly result is a film that in its own garish 
and gimmicky way explores such issues 
as individual responsibility and the 
nature of good and evil, themes 
enhanced rather than overwhelmed by 
the plentiful stunts and special effects. 

Contrary to Bond pattern, for example, 
the opening sequence is not just a glitzy 
action throwaway but is relevant to the 
rest of the film. Attending the wedding of 
his pal Felix Leiter (David Hedison) of 
the US Drug Enforcement agency, Bond 
tags along when the groom is summoned 
to an urgent case. Sanchez (Robert Davi), 
a Latin American druglord, has left his 
extradition-proof hideaway to retrieve 
his errant mistress and cut out her 
paramour’s heart. The DEA gets the drop 
on him, and Bond makes the final catch 
by dropping into the void from a 
helicopter and hooking Sanchez’s fleeing 
Piper Cub with a cable. 

Sanchez escapes and exacts more 
bloody vengeance by killing Leiter's 
bride and feeding the groom to a shark. 
The American authorities can’t do any- 
thing, so Bond slips into the Dirty Harry 
mode, resigns from the Secret Service, 
and pursues his own bloody vendetta. 
But unlike Harry, Bond achieves not 


catharsis with his vigilantism but con- 
fusion. With his first act of revenge — he 
introduces a turncoat agent to the same, 
still-hungry shark that nibbled on Leiter 
— he blurs the distinctions between 
himself and Sanchez. And each more- 
desperate assault on his enemy backfires 
on his friends, revealing to him the 
shortsightedness of his obsession. 

Finally, when an aborted assassination 
attempt both disrupts a covert CIA action 
and wipes out a SWAT team of Hong 
Kong narcs, Bond sees the light. Having 
acknowledged his own human limita- 
tions, he can also recognize those of 
Sanchez. Ingratiating himself into Sanc- 
hez’s trust, he plays with the seeming 
ogre’s vanity and paranoia, tearing his 
organization apart from within. 

Dalton’s Bond has achieved substance 
since his callow debut. An actor ac- 
customed to playing roles with the fire 
and density of Henry V and Heathcliff, 
Dalton brings to the silences, rages, and 
conflicts of this darker Bond a passion 
and reflectiveness unknown to any prior 
incarnation, including Connery’s. 

But what makes a genuine hero is a 
worthy foe who can shadow and mirror 
him. Davi, an actor long typed as a two- 
bit heavy, makes of Sanchez a compell- 
ing villain, a cross between Al Pacino’s 
brooding, lethal Michael Corleone and 
the same actor's manic, lethal Tony 
Montana in Scarface. Sanchez’s melan- 
choly, witty calm makes even more 
heinous such deeds as sticking traitors in 
decompression chambers and watching 
them burst. He is the real secret agent, 
the primal self that Bond indulges and 
controls with his license to kill. 0 
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Carey Lowell and Timothy Dalton: this Bond is a man of few words but muc 
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The heroes 
of our time 


by Peter Keough 


he most fervent Bond fans will 
| admit that their hero isn’t in the 
same class with Shakespeare’s 
Romeo, Marc Antony, or Prince Hal. But 
Timothy Dalton, who has played Bond in 
The Living Daylights and Licence To Kill 
and the others on various stages, isn’t so 
sure. After all, wasn’t Shakespeare just 
popular entertainment in his own day? 
Aren't all heroes equal in their reflection 
of the inner selves of those who pay to 
see them? 

“Throughout all time,” Dalton says, 
toying reflectively with a package of Silk 
Cut cigarettes, “humans have needed 
hero stories. Of many kinds, from white 
knights to more soiled heroes, such as 
those of Raymond Chandler, who was a 
big influence on [James Bond creator] Ian 
Fleming. As Fleming wrote him, Bond is 
a relentless, ruthless man. But he has self 
doubts, he is not invincible. And he is 
cursed with the paradox of being a killer, 
yet working for good. How do you justify 
working for good if your whole modus 
operandi is evil?” 

“Nor is Sanchez totally evil,” adds 
Dalton, referring to the heinous drug 
kingpin of Licence To Kill who, before 
the film’s opening credits have rolled, 
has already cut out one man’s heart, fed 
another man’s leg to a pet shark, and 
casually beaten his mistress with a whip. 
“Here is a man from the barrios who with 
hard work makes it to the top. The 
difference, of course, in Sanchez’s cor- 
poration, instead of being fired, you get 
killed. But arguably Bond becomes as 
vicious as Sanchez. He no longer acts like 
a professional, he makes it personal. It’s 
understandable: no one else is doing 
anything about this brutal character. But 
it leads him to the point where he — 
excuse the expression — fucks up. He 
becomes destructive and has to realize a 
broader view of the situation, that what 
he confronts is not just the concern of 
one man, but every man.” 

Things aren't so clear cut for Robert 
Davi. “This brings up a philosophical 
discussion .of the nature of good and 
evil,” he says of his performance as 
Sanchez, a character whose own ethical 
reflections are limited to saying ‘Today is 
the first day of the rest of your life’ to a 
doomed victim. “I don’t see him as an 
evil guy, but as an existential nihilist, 
someone with a certain esoteric under- 
standing of life. When you can kill, 
something strange happens to your 
outlook.” 

“These guys really exist,” Davi adds. 
“Fortune magazine had an article on 
them recently stating that these drug 
lords make about $8 billion a year. They 
are like feudal warlords. Now I think 
drugs are rotting the fabric of society and 
have lost friends to this problem. But | 
admire their freedom. It’s like Richard III. 
If Shakespeare were alive, he'd write 
about these guys.” 

Still, as much as he is drawn to bad 
guys, Davi would like to play a good guy 
for a change. “I’m not saying | want to do 
John Denver. I'd like to play a good guy 
who has the texture of a bad 
someone who has confronted both the 
darkness and the light and has chosen 
the light. 

Such a character, suggests Davi, is 007 


conceived 


rLIN 
Buy 


himself, at least as originally 
by lan Fleming. “In Casino 
there’s a chapter titled ‘On the Nature of 
Evil.’ In it Bond reflects on how at a 
certain point he and his adversaries cross 
over and one becomes the mirror image 
of the other. 

“l think it’s true. The bad guy is the 
dark alter ego of the hero. As Strindberg 
said, there is no good and evil, only truth. 
But he was a little crazy too.” O 
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Leaving us with no promise of the rewards of adulthood 


Never say never 


Peter Pan keeps coming back 


by Robin Dougherty 


PETER PAN. A Buena Vista re-release. 
At the Copley Place and the West 
Newton and in the suburbs. 


made the fantastical voyage from 

Kensington to the Second Star on the 
Right, Wendy Darling is left with only a 
fading memory of flight.. But in Disney's 
Peter Pan, which gilds the romantic lily 
already springing forth from James M. 
Barrie’s popular stage play, the visual 
extravaganza lingers as sweetly as fairy 
dust. Re-released this summer, the 1953 
film evokes as much nostalgia for the 
days of animated classics as it does for 
nights of learning how to fly. 

What takes place on Wendy’s last 
evening in the nursery is a kind of 
bachelor party for children, a final romp 
before going on to adult responsibilities. 
Mean old Mr. Darling has already 
banished Nana, the canine nursemaid, to 
the doghouse before he and Mrs. Darling 
step out for the night. And Wendy’s two 
younger brothers, Michael and John, are 
severely admonished for drawing a 
treasure map on their father’s tuxedo bib. 
Countering the drudgery of adulthood 
with flights of fancy, Wendy leaves the 
window open for Peter to sail in 

This goodnight scene is the first of 
several visually astonishing and humor- 
ously detailed sequences in Peter Pan. 
When Michael and John play at being 
Peter Pan and Captain Hook, we see 
their shadows first, then the boys on 
their pirate ship/bed. Peter arrives and 
chases his errant shadow around the 
walls, while a ticked-off Tinker Bell, 
locked in a drawer, does battle with the 
household objects inside 

But adult characteristics already mark 
the Darling children. Wendy is drawn as 
stiff and maidenly, and the bespectacled 
Michael wants to bring a top hat and 
brolly with him to Never Land. No 
wonder the arrival of the famous sprite is 
cause for celebration. Part Robin 
Goodfellow, part 10-year-old boy, Peter 
has pointed ears and a sensuous grin; 
when he first appears on the chimney 
ledge, his feline eyes light up like eerie 
vellow balls 

As Peter teaches the Darling children 
to soar, to the exultant strains of ‘You 
Can Fly, You Can Fly, You Can Fly,” the 
animators elegantly rise to the occasion. 
There's no childhood fantasy as potent or 
as energy-releasing as lifting off the 
ground, something the film indulges 
with luxurious sweeps of color and 
motion. The telescoping perspective be- 
tween the nursery floor and _ the 
chandelier on the ceiling is as breath- 
taking as that between the Darlings’ 
windowsill and the sky overhead. As 
they send Peter and children over the 
Tower Bridge and the rooftops of Lon- 
don, the animators even sprinkle a little 


I t still doesn’t seem fair that, having 


fairy dust on the tail end of Nana, who's 
kept earthbound by her leash and left 
behind. 

When the children arrive in Never 
Land, Edwardian London gives way to 
lush jungles, fields, seascapes, and one 
famous lagoon, where Captain Hook 
awaits his young nemesis. A Freudian 
nightmare of a villain, he’s an evil 
Cavalier, old-fashioned and dastardly 
yet afraid of the Crocodile who's already 
feasted on his hand. Captain Hook is the 
only real adult in Never Land (his voice is 
supplied by actor Hans Conried, who, as 
it happens, also does Mr. Darling). 
Luckily for children seeking respite from 
the adults, Néver Land is full of familiar 
faces. Mr. Smee bears close resemblance 
to one of the Seven Dwarfs, Wendy's 
silhouette mirrors Snow White, the Lost 
Boys are plumper versions of the mice in 
Cinderella. 

For Disney Studios, the 1953 success of 
Peter Pan came just after the ill-received 
Alice in Wonderland. Since its debut in 
1904, Barrie’s play has always done well 
on stage, but despite Peter Pan's success 
as a Broadway musical, it’s the film’s 
score that has endured. In addition to 
“You Can Fly” and ‘The Second Star on 
the Right,” Academy Award-winners 
Sammy Cahn and Sammy Fain also 
provided “Your Mother and Mine” and 
“The Elegant Captain Hook.” Frolicsome 
numbers such as Frank Churchill's 
“Never Smile at a Crocodile’ and Oliver 
Wallace's “A Pirate's Life” are seamlessly 
blended into this animated musical 
comedy. (The racist “What Made the Red 
Man Red?”, alas, is one song that has not 
aged well — but try to get its tune out of 
your head.) 

Oh, there is one thing that’s brewing in 
Never Land. As Mr. Smee tells Captain 
Hook, it’s “girl trouble.’’ On stage, Tinker 
Bell is usually depicted as a ball of light. 
Film mythology has it that the Disney 
animators re-created her in the image of 
Marilyn Monroe. But her creator, Marc 
Davis, says the figure of the pouting 
puffball who went on to introduce 
Disneyland was modeled on actress 
Margaret Kerry. At any rate, she’s a pre 
feminist terror, boiling over with jealous- 
female characteristics, as quaint and 
dated as a prissy Wendy who's stuck 
playing babysitter to the Lost Boys rather 
than joining in the fun. 

Unlike many a childhood tale, Peter 
Pan leaves us with no promise of the 
rewards of adulthood. (Barrie’s declar- 
ation to young boys that “nothing 
important ever happens after the age of 
12” still gives grown women pause.) We 
leave Disney’s Never Land not wanting 
to grow up and disappointed to find we 
already have. But surely no other sum- 
mer movie will offer the fleeting glimpse 
of a pirate galleon, sprinkled with fairy 
dust, sailing across the moon. O 


Nobody’s fault? 


Edzard undoes Little Dorrit 


by Steve Vineberg 


LITTLE DORRIT. Written and directed 
by Christine Edzard. With Alec Guin- 
ness, Derek Jacobi, Sarah Pickering, 
Joan Greenwood, Roshan Seth, Cyril 
Cusack, and Eleanor Bron. A Cannon 
release. At the Somerville. 


the first movie deconstruction of 

Dickens — a milestone, perhaps, 
though at six tedious hours it’s not the 
sort of achievement that’s fated for a long 
shelf life, like the novel. Edzard rear- 
ranges Dickens's masterfully plotted 500 
pages into two thick segments — “No- 
body’s Fault” and “Little Dorrit’s Story” 
— that relate the same story two different 
ways. “Nobody's Fault” is told from the 
point of view of the beleaguered, love- 
starved clerk, Arthur Clennam (Derek 
Jacobi, in a dull, rather precious per- 
formance); ‘Little Dorrit’s Story’ is 
meant to focus on the perceptions of 
Amy Dorrit (Sarah Pickering), the 
heroine who grows up “in the shadow ot 
the Marshalsea”’ (Victorian London’s 
notorious debtors’ prison) and devotes 
her life to the care of her vain, self- 
deceiving father (Alec Guinness). 

It seems perverse to break up the novel 
in this way, and to use the length of a TV 
mini-series not in order to include more 
of the characters and story but to shoot 
the material from more than one point of 
view. Edzard’s technique so confuses the 
narrative that the inevitable scene where 
the long-hidden secret is unearthed is 
less a revelation than an_ additional 
bewilderment — by the end of the six 
hours, it’s tough to remember enough of 
the early scenes to make sense out of the 
conclusion. Edzard isas bad at accenting 
significant moments in the story as she is 
at shaping scenes and establishing a 
rhythm. 

It's clear, however, that she doesn’t 
care about plot; like many deconstruc- 
tionists, she has a not-so-hidden agenda 
— a Marxist-feminist reading of the text, 
though she’s inept at both. The phrase 
“It’s nobody's fault” becomes a chorus 
repeated throughout the film, and 
Edzard means us to recognize its irony — 
that the wealthy are at fault, that their 
selfish manipulation of the economy 
sends destructive reverberations through 
society and results in the recklessness 
that lands William Dorrit in the 
Marshalsea, wrecking his life and the 
lives of his children. 

But Dickens's Little Dorrit is about 
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many kinds of moral irresponsibility 
(that of the English aristocracy is meant 
as more of a context for the Dorrits’ than 
its excuse). And the feminist angle is a 
red herring. Dickens's self-sacrificing 
women have probably been given short- 
er shrift than they've deserved, but you 
can’t suddenly recast them as women’s 
heroines — not if you have a clue about 
what you're reading. When Edzard and 
Sarah Pickering try to turn Amy Dorrit 
into a victim (surely the most distasteful 
of all choices for a feminist artist to 
make), they succeed only in turning her 
into a sorrowful masochist — a pill. 

The movie is loaded with recognizable 
British character actors (including Joan 
Greenwood as Mrs. Clennam, Roshan 
Seth as Mr. Pancks, Cyril Cusack as 
Frederick Dorrit, John McEnery as Cap 
tain Hopkins, Eleanor Bron as Mrs. 
Merdie, and Robert Morley in a bit as 
Lord Decimus), However, the heavy 
artillery of Edzard’s political vision tends 
to crush the exhilarating caricatural spirit 
good actors bring to playing Dickens, 
except in the case of Miriam Margolyes; 
she’s enjoyably ridiculous as Arthur's 
one-time sweetheart, Flora Finching, 
who's expanded in the intervening years 
into a giggly baby elephant. 

And Alex Guinness comes through, 
against all odds, with a_ tragicomic 
portrait of William Dorrit, ‘Father of the 
Marshalsea” (by dint of his lengthy 
tenure there), that’s one of the most 
brilliant things he’s ever done. Reclining 
on a couch by his cell window, affecting 
an air of genteel languor as he waves in 
the daily visitors who pay him homage 
(and tender him little gifts), he’s a sly 
parody of aristocratic comportment. But 
Dorrit is the least self-aware of men; he 
firmly believes he’s earned these re- 
spects, he’s blind to the implications for 
his family of his delicately mannered 
beggary, and his years in prison have so 
worn down his resistance that as soon as 
he’s released (through the good offices of 
Arthur Clennam), he goes into a decline. 
Guinness makes Dorrit’s escalating para- 
noia one of the most spectacular displays 
of acting in the past several years. And if 
you want to check it out and spare 
yourself the six-hour agony, skip part 
one and go straight to part two, since 
everything Guinness does in “Nobody's 
Fault” is repeated (from a slightly dif- 
ferent camera angle) in “Little Dorrit’s 
Story,” and part two introduces all his 
best scenes. 0 


Sarah Pickering and Derek Jacobi: Marxist-feminist Dickens? 
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MISS FIRECRACKER 


7 et next to the work of great 
Southern Gothic writers. like 
Williams, O’Connor, and 

McCullers, the plays of Beth Henley 
evaporate. Henley has a feel for the 
grotesque, but it always seems like an 
embellishment on otherwise conven- 
tional material, rather than something in 
the soul of her work. 

She can come up with flaky insights; 
like the moment in Crimes of the Heart 
when Meg offers “I guess she was just 
havin’ a bad day” as the rationale for her 
mother's suicide. And actors can trans- 
form Henley’s plays. Witness the 
alchemy that Jessica Lange, Sissy Spacek, 
and especially Diane Keaton worked on 
Crimes, which almost made me feel I was 
watching a major work. 

Even a host of talented performers 
can’t accomplish that in Miss Firecracker, 
which Henley adapted from her play The 
Miss Firecracker Contest. But they bring 
it some lively moments. Unfortunately, 
Holly Hunter as Carnelle, the woman- 
child misfit who dreams of winning her 
town’s Fourth of July beauty pageant, 
isn’t up to the rest of the cast. Hunter 
originated the role on the stage, which 
may explain why this performance is so 
set and unspontaneous, embodying the 
cuteness that infects too much of Hen- 
ley’s writing. . 

She’s not helped by Henley’s adapta- 
tion, which pushes Carnelle’s heartache 
and pluck in your face, or by director 
Thomas Schlamme’s relentless use of 
close-up in all her smiling-through-the- 
tears moments. Hunter plays directly to 
the audience, and she doesn’t find the 
lyricism that would make Carnelle funny 
instead of just pathetic. And since she’s 
* meant to-be a survivor, Hunter pours on 
the spunk. If she doesn’t watch out, she 
could become the next Sally Field. 

There’s a lot more fun to be had 
watching Ann Wedgeworth and the late 
Trey Wilson as the pageant organizers, 
she all bubbly charm, he all fawning 
Southern gentility. Or Scott Glenn as 
Carnelle’s old flame, a carny who com- 
bines an aging hippie’s looseness with a 
good-old-boy shitkicker’s sly pleasure in 
life. Or Alfre Woodard, in horn-rims that 
magnify her already huge eyes, playing 
the dizzy seamstress who becomes 
Carnelle’s friend like a nerd version of 
Butterfly McQueen. Or Mary Steen- 
burgen as Carnelle’s cousin Elain, a 
former Miss Firecracker herself and 
Carnelle’s idol, who flutters about with 
ante-bellum hauteur. 

Best of all is Tim Robbins as Elain’s 
brother Delmount, who's just back in 
town after a, stint in the madhouse. 
Delmount fancies himself a philosopher; 
when he explains that he plans to figure 
out why folks are living because “! 
believe it'll be a -great relief,” he’s 
ticklishly literal-minded. 

Robbins is the only actor here who 
manages to make Henley’s language 
seem his own. It’s part of the pretension 
Delmount can’t rid himself of, and at 
some level doesn’t want to be rid of. With 
his wild gaze and a mass of sweaty curls 
ending in a little ponytail, Robbins brings 
the movie a scruffy romantic presence. At 
over six feet, he seems to take the screen 
by natural right. Delmount is a lot of 
baggage for an actor to carry: poet, 
madman, philosopher. But Robbins, 
combining a rebel’s hotheadedness and 
an aristocrat’s bearing, brings the part 
substance and teases it at the same time. 
Brooding over the events and folks of 
Yazoo City, he’s an original, a dogpatch 
Heathcliff. At the Nickelodeon. 

— Charles Taylor 


WEEKEND 
AT BERNIE’S 


ed Kotcheff seems to be getting 
i everything backward. His last 


movie, Winter People, a drama, 
was an inadvertent gigglefest. His latest, 
the comedy Weekend at Bernie’s, doesn’t 
have one real laugh in it. 

Two insurance-company drones dis- 
cover a $2 million error; when their boss, 
Bernie, invites them to his beach house 
for the weekend, they think that’s his 
way of thanking them. What they've 
discovered are actually his payoffs to 
Mafia hoods, and his invitation is a way 
of setting them up to be hit. But the 
hoods, figuring Bernie is getting sloppy, 
See TRAILERS, page 17 
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Give me that old-time art 
But is it still good enough for us? 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


was out on the Common a week ago 
I Monday,. watching the Marble 

Theatre’s presentation of Dionysus 
in 89 at the Parkman Bandstand, and | 
had a vision. 

I Saw, up there on the Greek-revival 
bandstand, a troupe of actors in togas 
and cothurns declaiming the (translated) 
text of The Bacchae just as Euripides 
wrote it. I saw a chorus. singing 
Euripides’s music and dancing his 
choreography — or our best guess as to 
his music and choredgraphy. | saw a 
crowd of, oh, 10,000 lapse into stunned 


~ silence (I could hear the mallards quack- 





ing in the Public Garden), then rock with 


Critical 
mass 


raucous, sustained applause. | saw my- 
self picking up the Phoenix — or the 
Globe, for that matter — and reading that 
“Boston truly is the Athens.of America.” 

What I saw when I opened my eyes 
was ...a little different. | was watching 
“Pop Goes Euripides,” with a truncated 
text, a jazzy score, glittery costumes, 
batteries of lights and amplifiers, and a 
chorus of boogieing high-schoolers. All 
before a crowd of perhaps 200. Instead of 
being in the Athens of America; I was in 
the New Orleans of New England. 

You can’t blame the Marble Theatre. 
At 2500 years old, The Bacchae draws on 
ideas we're unfamiliar with; in trans- 
lation, they’re that much harder. Hardly 
the stuff outdoor summer theater is made 
of. And our best guess about Euripides’s 
music and choreography isn’t a very 
good one. Anyway, if some group did 
stage an “authentic” Greek tragedy in the 
Parkman Bandstand, how many spec- 
tators would show up? Twenty-five? 
Fifty? 

In truth, the masterpieces of other 
times are having a rough go of it in the 
20th century. It’s not that Boston doesn’t 
see important productions of them any- 
more. Robert Wilson gave us an Alcestis 
a few years ago. We've had 
Shakespeare’s King Lear and Pericles 











and Handel's Giulio Cesare from Peter 
Sellars, and last month Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas from Mark Morris. Sellars 
will almost certainly be bringing his 
Mozart operas here next year. 

Neither does it bother me that all these 
performances are updated in one way or 
another. Great art ought to be updatable. 
We want to know that the questions 
which concern us most are the same 
questions which concerned the master 
artists of other eras. We want to be 
assured that the romantic bickering of 
Much Ado About Nothing wouldn't be 
out of place in the Gay ‘90s (which is 
where Joseph Papp moved it). We want 
to see that the Nero of Monteverdi's 
L‘incoronazione di Poppea could well be 
a corrupt 20th-century boardroom direc- 
tor, or the Caesar of Giulio Cesare a 
President Reagan trying to make his 
mark on the Middle East. We want to 
discover that John Ford’s ‘Tis Pity She’s a 
Whore is just as pointed a satire of 
Mussolini's Italy as it was of Charles I's 
England. 

What we want, in short, is to see the 
masterpieces of another era dressed up in 
the comforting trappings of our own 
time. What we're getting is just the 
opposite: our 20th-century ideas and 
points of view are dressing up and posing 
as Sophocles, Monteverdi, Mozart. In- 
stead of learning what Shakespeare has 
to say to our century, we're “discovering” 
what we have to say to his. 

In comedy the two often meet. That 
Much Ado survived nicely: after all, 
Benedick and Beatrice are the Sonny and 
Cher, the Sam and Diane, of Elizabethan 
England. But whenever the Bard gets 
serious, we get uncomfortable. His Or- 
lando vows to have Rosalind “for ever 
and a day”; our Joe and Rhoda promise to 
stay married “as long as we both shall 
love.” His Romeo and Juliet die for each 
other; our Mike and Robin seem more 
likely to kill each other. 

What are we to make of these figures 
of faith in an age of doubt? Well, we 
make fun of them. Franco Zeffirelli’s 
Romeo and Juliet are barely old enough 
for puppy love — no wonder Juliet’s 
erotic “Gallop ye fiery steeds” soliloquy 
was omitted from the film. A recent local 
Orlando and Rosalind offered all the 


maturity and sophistication of Curly and 
Laurey in Oklahoma! We find the 
ridiculous in the sublime — and it’s good 
that we can laugh at ourselves. But we 
can’t seem to find the sublime in the 
ridiculous. Shakespeare's lovers are more 
heroic than we could ever imagine 
ourselves to be. So in order to identify 
with them, we first cut them down to 
size. Our size. 

The more skeptical Euripides. doesn't 
have to be sent to summer camp: his 
doubts reflect our own. Yet the depth of 
his thought makes ours seem superficial. 
His Bacchae is a judgment against the 
god Dionysus, who punishes the mortals 
of Thebes for being what the gods made 
them to be. The Marble Theatre (which 
had the good grace not to call its 
production The Bacchae) reduced this 
dilemma to a morality play about steer- 
ing a middle course between neurotic 
repression and ecstatic abandon. As if 
it were possible to “just say no” to a 
god. 

Euripides’s Alcestis is a complex treat- 
ment of self and sacrifice; every time you 
think you have Admetus (Alcestis’s 
doomed husband, for whom she volun- 
teers to die) figured out, the play throws 
in a new wrinkle. Robert Wilson's 
Alcestis is primally simple: it’s obsessed 
with death, the word “nothing” booming 
out with hypnotic frequency. Wilson isn’t 
talking about Euripides. He’s using 
Euripides as a way of talking about 
himself. 

We can’t seem to keep out of the 
spotlight. Mark Morris’s production of 
Dido and Aeneas features Morris himself 
as Dido. I gather his idea is to express the 
woman in himself (in any man), and to 
suggest that any role can be played by 
either sex. These are legitimate artistic 
aims. But they don’t have much to do 
with the story of Dido and Aeneas, or 
with Purcell’s opera. Like so many 
modern performers, Morris shifts the 
focus from the work to himself. 

It’s a matter of time. If we believe we 
have something to say to the past (and 
we do), we should allow that the past 
might have something to say to us. 
Indeed, Euripides and Shakespeare and 
company have a lot to tell us. But we 
have to be willing to listen. 0 
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Lullaby of Broadway 


Neil Simon gets serious at the North Shore Music Theatre 


by Carolyn Clay 

BROADWAY BOUND, by Neil Simon. 
Directed by Dick Latessa. Scenic de- 
sign by Mark Pirolo. Lighting by James 
Alberghini. With Barbara Caruso, 
Salem Ludwig, Marc Riffon, Rudy 
Goldschmidt, Bernice Massi, and Alan 
Mixon. At the North Shore Music 
Theatre, Beverly, through July 29. 


nouncement, Broadway Bound is 
not the best American play of the 
‘80s. It may, however, be the best of the 
80 or so (who but the accountants is 
counting?) by Neil Simon. And what's 
particularly intriguing about this most 


Theater 


somber and metaphoric of works by the 
great Broadway hitmeister is how much 
it echoes Arthur Miller and Tennessee 
Williams. Death of a Salesman meets The 
Glass Menagerie when Neil and Danny 
Simon wade, as wet behind the ears as 
around the argyled ankles, into radio 
comedy writing in this final entry in the 


Cc ontrary to Time magazine's pro- 








autobiographical trilogy that began with 
Brighton Beach Memoirs and Biloxi 
Blues. 

I am, as I was the first time I saw 
Broadway Bound, offended by its self- 
congratulatory, birth-of-a-genius_ ele- 
ment. The portrait of the playwright's 
brother Danny as a talentless bully doing 
an energetic dance on Neil’s bound-for- 
glory coattails seems particularly dis- 
missive, in a work that's otherwise such a 
rueful valentine to a hearth that could 
not hold. But, fortunately, Broadway 
Bound is not so much an account of Neil 
and Danny’s introduction to joke sales- 
manship as it is about their introduction 
to their parents as mortals — and as 
material. In the course of the play, the 
Simon surrogate, Eugene Morris Jerome, 
gets his head sufficiently out of child- 
hood’s gopher hole to see mom Kate, the 
quintessential Jewish matriarch, and pop 
Jack, a Willy Loman without the shoe- 
shine, as fellow, suffering adults. 
Moreover, he must face in himself the 
truth of the writer's art:.you only 
cannibalize the ones you love. 

Heavier stuff, toxbe sure, than Oscar 
and Felix trying to decide what's a- 
moldering in the fridge. And though the 


Rudy Goldschmidt and Marc Riffon: all perky, hustling innocence 


play’s first act tends toward Simon's 
trademark quippiness, the jokes bounc- 
ing like tennis balls across Miller's court, 
the second is built around a dreamy bit of 
foxtrot that, like the ballroom dancing in 
‘Master Harold’... and the boys; serves 
as an unstrained metaphor for the entire 
work. Never mind that it's hard to 
believe Eugene has never heard the story 
of his mother’s legendary terpsichorean 
tootle with George Raft — the highlight 
of her long-extinguished girlhood — in 
its entirety before. The scene in which 
she re-creates it, her berobed and flu- 
ridden son standing in not only for the 
long-gone movie star but for the hus- 
band who's about to leave her, is lovely 
nonetheless. Tennessee Williams, for all 
the. aching mea culpa of The Glass 
Menagerie, never did his harridan mom 
the courtesy of turning back the clock. 
The touring production currently at the 
North Shore Music Theatre (and headed. 
thereafter for the Ogunquit and Cape 
Playhouses) surprised me by leading not 
with the cheap comedy but with the 
underlying pathos. Directed by Dick 
Latessa (the marvelous Yiddishe 
Sganarelle in last’ season’s Huntington 
Theatre Company Don juan), the 


production slogs a little early on, sacrific- 
ing the glibness you might expect to an 
establishment of palpable family feeling 
— not all of it pleasant. As Eugene 
remarks, the Jerome clan is funny 
precisely because it doesn’t know it's 
funny. Hell, these people don’t even 
know the incipient Neil Simon is funny. 
And the cast of the NSMT production, 
going for reality rather than laughs, is 
better than the one that passed through 
the Colonial last fall. 

Of course, a play like Broadway Bound 
is not ideally suited to the circular North 
Shore Music Theatre, where every time 
someone announces he’s going to the 
kitchen, he has to hike up an aisle. And 


_ the attempt to lay out the entire Jerome 


residence on the theater's small round of 
a stage makes it look like a crowded 
display area at Rapids. After a while you 
get used to it. And the performances — 
especially by Actors Studio stalwart 
Salem Ludwig as Trotskyite granddad 
Ben, Alan Mixon as sapped husband 
Jack, and Barbara Caruso as iron-fisted 
nurturer Kate — make you see the walls, 
both actual and emotional. Marc Riffon 
and Rudy Goldschmidt are all perky, 
hustling innocence as the boys on the 
brink; Riffon’s a bit bushy-tailed, but he 
takes the edge off Eugene’s smugness, 
much as .Goldschmidt files down 
Stanley‘s anxiety-ridden posturing. Still, 
it’s the older, working-class characters 
who are the heart of Broadway Bound, 
the callow comedy-writing brothers its 
mere — if endlessly flexing — 
musculature. 0 





Radio pays 


It’s worth tuning in to The Voice of the Prairie 


by Sally Cragin 


THE VOICE OF THE PRAIRIE, by 
John Olive. Directed by Spiro Velou- 
dos. Scenic design by Kathleen P. 
Brown. Costumes by Gail Astrid Buck- 
ley. Lighting by C. Renee Alexander. 
With Laurann Adams, Steven Ander- 
son, Paul Farwell, Chris Loftus, Dan 
Roberto, Deborah Schoenberg, and 
Jessica Walling. Presented by the 
Publick Theatre at Christian A. Herter 
Park, Wednesdays through Sundays 
through July 30. 


Prairie (which was first performed in 

1986), the voice in question belongs 
to a young farmer named Davey Quinn, 
whose gift for storytelling earns the 
attention of a larcenous entrepreneur 
named Leon Schwab. Leon’s got a grift as 
good as his golden-voiced companion’s 
tales: he travels through America’s heart- 
land with portable broadcasting equip- 
ment and, after cutting a deal with local 
hardware stores to broadcast briefly from 
their rooftops, collects a bounty on each 


[: John Olive’s The Voice of the 


radio sold. 

What's the sting? Well, the bulk of The 
Voice of the Prairie is set in the first 
quarter of this century, before the era of 
broadbased broadcasting. So once Leon 
and Davey pack up ‘their Victrola and 
gear, the eager consumers who've 
plunked down their hard-earned dollars 
won't be hearing much on their wooden 
boxes but high-frequency static. 

Still, the stories that Davey unspools 
are worth the purchase — or so Leon 
keeps telling us. It seems that Davey 
spent his youth listening to his bibulous 
Irish pater, called Poppy, regale small- 
town audiences with tall tales for short 
change. After Poppy failed to awake to 
his final hangover, Davey hooked up 
with a blind girl named Frankie. For a 
feisty teen like Frankie, blindness was 
scarcely a disability; her other senses 
were acutely developed. When she met 
Davey, she put her hands on his face and 
discerned his grief by the swelling 
around his eyes. 

These two kids took off on an epic 


romantic adventure, until Frankie was 
kidnapped by a gruesomely greedy dirt 
farmer eager for the reward her father 
promised. Such antics beget legends, and 
Davey’s got a trunkful when, Leon 
discovers him. Moreover, the two dis- 
cover they've tapped into the collective 
lonely psyche of the American republic, 
eager to hear, as Leon inelegantly puts it, 
“another voice besides your wife.’ 

As The Voice of the Prairie unfolds, 
punctuated with flashes back and. for- 
ward, Davey and Leon indeed find an 
audience, and Davey relives his early 
years right into the radio bigtime. The 
questions that Voice posits are: can 
Davey continue to expose his past 
(diminished-seventh arpeggio) without 
suffering a celebrity-size nervous break- 
down? Can Davey and Frankie find each 
other again, and, more important (major- 
chord flourish), find happiness? What 
will happen to Leon once (ominous 
swell) federal regulation goes into effect? 
Playwright Olive entertains all these 
problems and then some while occasion- 


ally losing narrative threads in snarls of 
ersatz profundity. “I don’t know what 
life is, and that’s what life is,’ Frankie 
declares, leaving you yearning for Gar- 
rison Keillor’s savvy soliloquizing. 

Publick Theatre director Spiro Velou- 
dos has a lively pair of principals in 
Steven Anderson (as Poppy and adult 
Davey) and Paul Farwell (Leon): In their 
scenes together, they have a sparkle and 
ease that make their mutual dependency 
thoroughly believable. Teen actors Chris 
Loftus (young Davey). and Jessica Wall- 
ing (Frankie). make a touching, tragic 
pair, and Laurann Adams is delightful as 
a star-struck radio groupie.. Only. actor 
Dan Roberto veers into. ‘heavy-hand- 
edness: he has way too many roles, all of 
them villainous, .and .he’s forced to 
change costumes and accents at a ridicu- 
lous clip. 

Deborah Schoenberg, as grown-up 
schoolteacher Frances Reed, is also.at a 
disadvantage: her character appears late 
in the play, so the actor has to play catch- 
up chemistry with the rest of the 
company, and she has to perform wear- 
ing dark glasses. Worse, playwright 
Olive seems not to have decided whether 
Frankie has turned into a prig. These 
caveats aside, The Voice of the Prairie is 
an odd and beguiling melodrama — 
certainly deserving of better reception 
than marked the early days of radio. .0 
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The trouble with Harry 


No power behind the throne at Williamstown 


by Bill Marx 


HENRY IV, PARTS I AND Il, by 
William Shakespeare. Directed by 
Austin Pendleton. Set designed by Jack 
Chandler. Lighting by Arden Finger- 
hut. Costumes by David Murin. With 
George Morfogen, Daniel Davis, Joe 
Urla, Conrad Osborne, Jamey Sher- 
idan, Colleen Gallagher, Don Mayo, 
Gregory Thompson, Louis Zorich, Bob 
Morrisey, Molly Regan, Barbara eda- 
Young, Frank Geraci, Ralph Williams, 
and Daniel Parker. At the Williams- 
town Theatre Festival, Williamstown, 
through July 15. 


the Williamstown Theatre Festival 
took a crack at Shakespeare, and it 
shows. To paraphrase Prince Hal's quip 
about Falstaff'’s superannuated sexual 
gambols, I respect the desire but can’t 


T wenty-five years have passed since 


say much for the performance. Waffling 
from the bearable to the benighted, this 
amalgamated Henry IV, Parts I and Il 
isn’t as feeble as Falstaff’s gropings, but it 
does share with the old windbag a 
propensity for tubby overkill. 
Apparently, director Austin Pendleton 
intends to make up for Williamstown’s 
quarter-century of Shakespearean 
neglect by loading as many as will fit of 
the Bard’s plays (Prince Hal’s two-part 
accession to kingship is here combined 
with snippets of Richard II, Henry V, and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor) and the 
festival’s performers (more than 60) onto 
the medium-size stage. But with no clear- 
cut concept or acting style to consolidate 
Shakespeare’s bountiful account of Olde 
England's transition to the modern age, 
Pendleton’s fainthearted (and -headed) 
staging typifies American productions of 


the master playwright. Thankful when 
they manage to get the verse out of their 
mouths without gagging, the actors, 
along with the audience, heave a collec- 
tive sigh of relief. 

Actually, you do most of your worry- 
ing early on. As the deposed monarch 
Richard II, George Morfogen seems to be 
suffering from a royal gas attack; he gives 
his crown to Henry Bolingbroke, Prince 
Hal's papa, with an air of pained 
peevishness — a crabbed interpretation 
that pulls the character inside out. After 
suffering this fall from power, Richard is 
no longer a popinjay but a tragic figure. 
And given no sense of royalty violated, 
we can’t understand why Henry’s so 
shaken up. He’s interrupting the legit- 
imate line of kingship, a sin that Prince 
Hal will later atone for. 

Here, with a skimpy background of 


spears rising out of silos and plexiglass 
demons fighting in mid air, the exchange 
of power would be comic but for Daniel 
Davis’s double-barreled performance as 
Henry IV. The actor's overbearing stride 
and sinuous vocals easily make him the 
center of the action — his Henry is no 
weak, melancholic usurper of the throne 
but an ambitious, far-sighted leader. 
Now this certainly deviates from 
Shakespeare's script, which has Henry 
lounging about in soulful sickness and 
fear, contemplating a trip to Jerusalem for 
his crimes. But it’s a defensible inter- 
pretation, indicating that Henry is feign- 
ing guilt for political reasons. And it 
would fit a strong directorial vision of the 
play as chronicling the birth of secular 
dirty tricks. 

Alas, Pendleton hasn't an overarching 
approach to the play’s protean am- 
biguities — he roots for Hal’s rise and 
cold banishment of Falstaff with a 
placidity that borders on catatonia. And 
since Davis is easily the production's 
strongest actor, you have here a rare 
instance of the Bard’s shadowy title 
character looming over an anemic Hal 
and a lightweight Falstaff. Joe Urla’s Hal 
is a crazy kid who unconvincingly trades 
his roistering rebels for high-toned rev- 
els; the lad seems to be playing at 
kingship. This adds an element of 
insincerity Pendleton could have ex- 


. ploited had he so much as noticed the 


plays’ examination of duplicity, personal 
and political. 

Louis Zorich, underplaying the gutsy 
and gusty Fat Jack for the sake of the 
ensemble, gives us a pint-sized potbelly 
who's afflicted with the un-Falstaffian 
traits of generosity and compassion. 
Thus the quiet comic scenes in the pub 
have an underlying sweetness — Falstaff 
as lovable old coot — that undercut the 
character's sly depravity and gargantuan 
wit. In their tavern encounters, neither 
the Falstaff nor the Hal rises to the 
sublime occasion: Urla casually tosses off 
Hal’s strategy of realpolitik (“I know you 
all, and will awhile uphold/The unyok’d 
humour of your idleness’), and Zorich 
turns Falstaff’s dismissal of the word 
courage into an Elizabethan version of 
“Just say no.” 

The undynamic duo’s weaknesses are 
compounded by Pendleton’s Classics 
Illustrated staging — the actors neatly 
line up and blast out the verse as if they 
were shouting at the rafters rather than 
addressing other human beings. Add an 
egregious slo-mo battle sequence that 
transforms the play’s combatants into 
platoons of GI Joe figurines, as well as an 
attempt to convey the chaos of the 
modern world by sliding all of the 
scenery into a big drain in the center of 
the stage, and you have a treatment 
lacking both the grandeur and the 
earthiness Shakespeare's epic plays de- 
mand. Not only are the court scenes set 
up like morgue shots, but the well- 
scrubbed gaggle of whores and 
roustabouts seem to be posing for a 16th- 
century edition of Good Housekeeping. 

Across the big boo-boos are a few 
small, but interesting, bandages. If Molly 
Regan’s Mistress Quickly is prim enough 
to satisfy the Moral Majority, sultry 
Colleen Gallagher plays Lady Percy, 
Hotspur’s wife, with enough hubba- 
hubba to qualify her as a one-woman 
harem. First she tries to keep her man 
from the wars through naked sex appeal. 
When that doesn’t work, she tackles him 
like a professional wrestler. Since Jamey 
Sheridan's Hotspur is strictly back- 
burner, you can’t buy him getting out of 
her clutches — this is the first Lady Percy 
I thought was going to punch out 
hubby’s horse. 

On a less lascivious note, the delightful 
comedy team of Ralph Williams as 
Justice Shallow and Daniel Parker as 
Justice Silence provide some gentle 
laughs as two aged weeds reminiscing 
about their salad days whoring and 
fighting. Their smiles deftly curving 
along the thin line that separates idiocy 
from saintliness, Williams and Parker are 
like an old vaudeville team pasturing at 
the funny farm, and their nostalgic 
response to Falstaff's plaint about the 
passing of time (“We have heard the 
chimes at midnight”) provides the most 
affecting moment in this lumpy Henry 
IV. Perhaps Pendleton should think 
about doing a Shakespearean comedy 
next time out. Or maybe the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival should 
venture outside its stable of customary 
directors and saddle up someone with an 
illuminating idea. Otherwise, 25 years 
won't be too long to wait for another 
WTF assault on the Bard. 0 
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As Archie Rice in The Entertainer; Richard III; and Heathcliff in Wuthering Heights 


Laurence Olivier, 1907-1989 


by Steve Vineberg 


night in his sleep, at the age of 82, 

was our century’s link to the great 
actors of the legendary past — Burbage, 
Kean, Booth. Like Picasso or Stravinsky, 
he was a constant reminder that even a 
post-heroic age could produce authentic 
heroes. Actors and critics alike have 
worshiped at the altar of Lord Larry since 
the days — 1939-1948 — of his stormy- 
browed Heathcliff, his ardent, athletic 
young warrior-king Henry V, his ex- 
quisitely damaged, Oedipal Hamlet. 
He may have been the only performer in 
the world whose accomplishments could 
silence even the most cynical de- 
tractor. 

Too little range? In 1946, when Olivier 
played Oedipus and Mr. Puff (in 
Sheridan's one-act comedy The Critic) in 
a single evening for the Old Vic in 1946, 
he put that suspicion to rest forever. Not 
self-challenging enough? Warned by his 
doctors in 1967 that he’d never survive a 
tour meant to include both Othello and 
Dance of Death (it’s hard to think of two 
more strenuous roles), he agreed reluc- 
tantly to phase out Othello but 
substituted Feydeau’s A Flea in Her Ear 
so he’d have something besides the 
Strindberg to keep him busy. Too 
technical? As the debased music-hall 
comic Archie Rice in John Osborne’s The 


z. aurence Olivier, who died Tuesday 


Entertainer (which he played on stage 
and then in a memorable film version by 
Tony Richardson), he gets as close to a 
pure expression of emotion — in this 
case, self-loathing and existential despair 
— as any dyed-in-the-wool Method actor 
could ask. And in the sublime mad scene 
of his King Lear (televised in 1983), all 
technique melts mysteriously away. (So 
does his body, almost — pushing 80, 
burdened with two or three debilitating 
diseases, this sorcerer of an actor sudden- 
ly develops an ethereal lightness any 
dancer would envy.) 

Olivier was born into as extraordinary 
a generation of actors as the world has 
ever known. In the ‘30s, at the Old Vic, he 
worked with John Gielgud, Ralph. Rich- 
ardson, and Michael Redgrave. And 
though they sometimes overlapped roles 
and maintained the spirit of competition 
among themselves, each brought a dis- 
tinctive quality: Gielgud’s toothed yet 
somehow distanced intelligence, Rich- 
ardson’s mercurial wit and penchant for 
parody, Redgrave’s gift, tragically short- 
lived, for poeticizing the tremors of 
romantic excess and dementia. In this 
awesome company, Olivier began as the 
boyish charmer, the moony-eyed 
lothario whose silken consonants carried 
a surprisingly potent sexual charge. (You 
can still see this young semi-formed actor 


in the 1936 film of As You Like It, where 
he was a sweetly callow Orlando op- 
posite Elisabeth Bergner’s Rosalind.) 

But he was also the enfant terrible of 
the crew,hot to try roles he was too 
young and inexperienced for (he did his 
first Lear in 1946). By the time the Second 
World War broke out, he’d become a 
movie star — in Wuthering Heights, 
under the direction of William Wyler, 
whom he always credited with teaching 
him how to act for the camera. By the end 
of the war, he’d become a movie director 
— and except for Citizen Kane,. the 
decade records no more inventive debut 
than his Henry V, in which the re- 
constructed stage of Shakespeare's Globe 
metamorphoses into a wittily stylized 
soundstage for the Battle of Agincourt. If 
the choral passage (“this wooden O”) at 
the beginning of the play. was 
Shakespeare’s way of kidding the alleged 
limitations of the playhouse by proving 
the scope of his language could trans- 
cend them, then Olivier’s film was a case 
of high-spirited one-upmanship, a re- 
minder that even Shakespeare didn’t 
have a movie camera at his disposal. 

Not even the most talented of Olivier’s 
contemporaries had his passionate 
sweep, his romantic grandeur, his high- 
wire artist's physical and imaginative 
daring. For him, acting was a field strewn 


with hurled gauntlets — a Hamlet 
inspired by Ernest Jones, Macbeth, 
Othello, Titus Andronicus, an 
outrageously self-amused Richard Ill, a 
Merchant of Venice built around Shylock 
as a tragic hero, Restoration comedy and 
Feydeau farce, Strindberg, Chekhov, 
Pinter, O'Neill, Tennessee Williams. 
When he linked himself to the guest-star 
circuit in the late ‘60s, lending his 
distinguished name to hefty (and long- 
since forgotten) spectacles like The 
Charge of the Light Brigade and A Bridge 
Too Far, he orchestrated his appearances 
with a ham’s delight and a chameleon 
mischievousness that, for a few brief 
moments, brought a quick flush to the 
cheeks of these DOA turkeys. At 80, he 
still hadn't meandered into mediocrity or 
self-parody; two seasons ago, he had a 
couple of amazing scenes in the opening 
episode of the British mini-series Lost 
Empires, as a flailing vaudevillean. 

Any decent compilation of highlights 
from Olivier’s work for the large and 
small screens would go on for days; no 
performing artist has left us so many 
treasures. Think of all those unforget- 
table line readings: the melancholy hush, 
ringed with danger, of his Heathcliff 
when he looks down at Geraldine 
Fitzgerald’s Isabella, wild with unre- 
quited love for him, and asks her, “Why 
is there no smell of heather in your hair? 
Why are your eyes so empty?”; the 
insinuating lilt of his Richard III's “I am 
not in a giving vein today”; the lost 
worlds you catch a glimpse of when his 
dying Hamlet implores Horatio to tell his 
story; the razors in his voice on his 
parting words to a hostile audience at the 
end of The Entertainer; the tragic 
simplicity of his acknowledgment, as the 
aimless old doctor in Three Sisters, that 
he can’t remember whether the woman 
he adored in his youth loved him back; 
the tattered majesty in his James 
Tyrone’s plea to his drugged-out wife 
(Constance Cummings, in a Long Day’s 
Journey into Night televised in 1973) to 
stop her painful chattering. 

My private anthology of Olivier scenes 
would include the denouement of. Wil- 
liam Wyler’s Carrie (an adaptation of 
Dreiser's Sister Carrie), where the actor's 
Hurstwood, now a fast-fading beggar, 
encounters the woman (Jennifer Jones) 
he threw away his life for. It would 


include his drunken fit in the TV 


production of Come Back Little Sheba, 
where he chases Joanne Woodward with 
a kitchen knife; this harrowing portrait of 
alcoholism was telecast only once, in a 
gutsy (and commercially disastrous) 
move, on New Year's Eve. 

It would include the moment when 
Olivier’s Richard III climbs a rope to grab 
the crown, and the one where his 
Shylock, upon discovering his daughter 
has fled with his gold and her Christian 
suitor, presses his lips to her framed 
portrait before smashing it on the floor. It 
would include the scene where Archie 
Rice, in rehearsal, gets the news that his 
son (Alan Bates) has been killed at Suez 
and falls back against the proscenium 
arch. And it would include. Macheath’s 
deliriously extended leave-taking in the 
marvelous Peter Brook film of The 
Beggar's Opera, where actor and director 
cut the conventions of both operetta and 
swashbucklers to gaily colored ribbons 
as the highwayman, backing toward the 
window of his sweetheart’s bedroom 
when soldiers arrive to arrest him, pauses 
for yet another verse of his parting 
ballad. 

And I can’t think of a single scene from 
his 1965 Othello | wouldn’t include. 
Olivier could barely scrape up enough 
money to make a movie of the National 
Theatre production (which co-starred 
Maggie Smith and Frank Finlay), and 
when he did, critics made noise about the 
fact that it was obviously a filmed play. 
They still make noise about how racist it 
was for a white actor to don blackface 
and dare to play Shakespeare’s Moor as 
really black — African-prince black. The 
controversy is, of course, a tribute to 
Olivier’s audacity and genius, just as the 
controversy around Brando’s soul-baring 
in Last Tango in Paris was a tribute to his; 
these are artists who, by their nature, are 
incapable of advancing by half-steps. 
Othello is Olivier’s most lyrical leap; no 
longer content with supplying a fully 
annotated biography for his character 
from his initial entrance, here he 
provides an entire racial history. This 
summer every revival house in the 
country ought to screen Othello as a 
measure of what we've lost now that 
Laurence Olivier is gone and what, 
irrevocably, we've gained from his time 
among us. 0 











on’t feel too.bad if jazz reissues 
D have you a bit perplexed, since 

changes in format and_ taste 
make head-scratching inevitable. As 
double-album. “twofers” give way to 
historical facsimiles and then bonus- 
track CDs, more than a few listeners are 
left wondering whether they haven't 
seen much of this material recycled 
before. 

The, growing popularity of compact 
discs: only adds to the confusion. The 
playing time of a CD, almost twice the 
length of the traditional 40-minute jazz 
LP, offers obvious advantages but also 
creates problems. Simply to transfer an 
old album shortchanges the consumer; 
yet most twofers can’t be squeezed onto a 
single disc without omissions. On the 
other hand, the CD does allow certain 
sessions to be brought under one cover 
for the first time; and the programming 
function on many CD players presents 
new possibilities when you confront 
alternate takes. 

Of all the labels that have been 
grappling with CD reissues, none has 
met the challenge more successfully than 
Blue Note. For this we can thank Alfred 
Lion, the late Blue Note founder whose 
predilection for scattering incomplete 
sessions and alternate takes among 
several LPs left a lot to reorder, and 
Michael Cuscuna, who has overseen the 
label’s reissue efforts both here and 
abroad for,15 years, managing all along 
to combine the passion of a rabid fan 
with the meticulousness of a scholar. 

Cuscuna’s efforts in recent months 
have finally turned to the coherent 
packaging of seminal modern material 
originally recorded for release on 78s or 
10-inch LPs. Even if you already own the 
LPs of The Amazing Bud Powell, Miles 
Davis, The Eminent Jay Jay Johnson, The 
Fabulous Fats Navarro, or Lou 
Donaldson’s Quartet/Quintet/Sextet, it’s 
worth getting the CDs to hear all the 
music in coherent sequence. Cuscuna has 
done similar restorations on latter-day 
Lion classics (including the sessions that 
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produced Jimmy Smith’s The Sermon 
and...Hank Mobley’s No Room for 
Squares) and even a few non-Blue Note 
titles currently owned by parent com- 
pany EMI (Gerry Mulligan’s 1954 Cali- 
fornia Concerts includes 13 previously 
unissued tracks over two CDs, and 
volume one of the Navarro CD makes 
room for Tadd Dameron’s Capitol re- 
cordings, featuring Navarro or Davis). 

Cuscuna has also fleshed out material 
originally produced for single albums 
with leftover tracks and alternate takes, 
both of which underscore the choices 
involved when producing jazz in the 
studio. Joe Henderson’s Our Thing CD, 
for example, contains an alternate of the 
blues “Teeter Totter’ that probably got 
passed over because the leader’s solo is 
stronger on the take originally issued. 
Kenny Dorham’s trumpet is scorching on 
the alternate — but it wasn’t Dorham’s 
session. More enlightenment, not. to 
mention immortal music, can be heard 
on the CDs of Cecil Taylor's Unit 
Structures (one alternate) and the Bill 
Evans/Jim Hall Undercurrent (two alter- 
nates and two new titles). 

Fantasy and Atlantic have an irregular 
policy when it comes to CD repackaging. 
Sometimes they add to the original LP 
programs; sometimes they don’t, and the 
results can be frustrating. Fantasy does 
best with material from the Riverside 
vaults, because Orrin Keepnews is still 
around and remembers what limitations 
from the days of 40-minute program- 
ming remain to be overcome, (Recent 
reissues of Art Blakey’s Ugetsu and The 
Bobby Timmons Trio in Person amplify 
the original in-person albums with un- 
released material from the same club 
dates, a strategy Cuscuna followed on 
earlier Blue Note CD reissues.) If only 
someone at Fantasy paid as much 
attention to its Prestige holdings, 
particularly the Modern Jazz Quartet, 
Thelonious Monk, and Sonny Rollins 
material that remains scattered over 
various OJC facsimiles that were fre- 
quently short on playing time when first 
released as LPs. 

Atlantic's approach is also hit or miss: 
it adds to such valuable sessions as The 
Jimmy Giuffre,3 and Now Hear This by 
the Red Mitchell/Harold Land quintet 
but passes on a golden opportunity to 
bring coherence to its John Coltrane and 
Charles Mingus sessions. Credit Atlantic, 
though, for putting 10 volumes of Duke 
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CD or not CD 


Sorting out the reissue formats 


by Bob Blumenthal 
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Duke Ellington: 10 volumes of the so-called private sessions 
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Miles Davis: coherent packaging of seminal modern material 







Ellington's so-called “private sessions” 
into. general circulation, including a 
revisiting of “Black, Brown and Beige” by 
the great ‘60s Ellington band on Volume 
-10. 

PolyGram. (which owns Verve, 
EmArcy, and several European 
catalogues) tends to be both more 
reliable in filling out a CD and less 
adventurous in the music it chooses to 
reissue, The emphasis has been on 
singers, especially Ella Fitzgerald 
(though rare Helen Merrill and Shirley 
Horn titles have been announced), and a 
few commercially reliable instrumen- 
talists like Bill Evans and Stan Getz. 

Reissuing around a theme is also a 
favorite ploy, one that recently has 
brought forth some welcome French 
titles in honor of this year’s Bicentennial. 
We can thank the Revolution’s an- 
niversary for retrieving the Paris record- 
ings of trumpeters Chet Baker and 
Donald Byrd (the latter featuring the late 

Belgian tenor-sax.and flute star Bobby 
Jaspar), and for the various soundtrack 
efforts, with Art Blakey and Miles Davis 
as well as under his own name, of the 
still-active French saxophonist Barney 
Wilen. (Now, if RCA would only get 
Wilen’s club date with Kenny Dorham 
and Duke Jordan out in this country.) 

On the home front, PolyGram has 
plumbed the Verve catalogue to good 
effect by pairing the two sessions Bill 

Evans made with Shelly Manne (Em- 
pathy + A Simple Matter of Conviction) 
and flushing out Ben Webster's gorgeous 
Soulville with unissued takes of the tenor 
giant playing piano. More of Erroll 
Garner's unreleased material has also 
appeared on Dancing on the Ceiling. 
Garner, who was one of the most 
consistent pianists in jazz as well as one 
of the most frequently recorded, does 
nothing exceptional here beyond being 
himself, which sounds good enough now 
that time has made his music and his 
influence less omnipresent. 

On the pre-bop front, both RCA (with 
its Bluebird subsidiary) and CBS (on both 
Columbia’s Jazz Masters series and 
Portrait) continue to mine-some of the 
abundant classic material in their vaults. 
Both labels have been taken to task for 
lapses in remastering, which RCA has 
addressed with a new ‘“NoNOISE” pro- 
cess, and for presenting samplings rather 
than comprehensive surveys of many 
artists — which tends to bother only 
folks who already have The Complete 
Whoever on European reissues anyway. 

On balance, it’s more important that 
the general listener can get his or her 
hands on some music by the first jazz 
generations, especially now that Gunther 
Schuller’s The Swing Era and the paper- 
back reissue of his Early Jazz are drawing 
attention to bands long forgotten. So the 
timing couldn't be better for Portrait’s 
release of Earl Hines’s Harlem Lament 
and Red Norvo Featuring Mildred Bailey, 
or Columbia’s ongoing volumes in its 
complete series of Louis Armstrong and 
Billie Holiday, or Bluebird’s Bix Lives, 
Early Ellington, and Erskine Hawkins’s 
The Original Tuxedo Junction. The Blue- 
bird anthology Early Black Swing will be 
particularly valuable to readers of 
Schuller, including as it does samples of 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, Bennie 
Moten’s Kansas City Orchestra, the 
Missourians, and Charlie Johnson's Para- 
dise Ten along with the expected Arm- 
strong, Ellington, Henderson, and 
Lunceford samples. Portrait also has two 
excellent sessions of classic jazz from the 
post-bop era, Ruby Braff’s Braff! and 
Illinois Jacquet’s Banned in Boston. 

Independents continue to do their part, 
though not always on compact disc. 
Musicmasters, which does release CDs 
while phasing out LPs (turntable owners, 
beware — the handwriting is on the 
limited wall space at your favorite record 
store), has a third volume of unissued 
Benny Goodman material, Big Band in 
Europe, some of the best latter-day 
Goodman from the 1958 tour that 
included Jimmy Rushing and Zoot Sims. 
Columbia also has a new Goodman set, 
Small Groups 1941-1945. 

Delmark has reactivated operations by 
returning old titles to the catalogue (Ira 
Sullivan’s Blue Stroll, where the multi- 
instrumentalist swaps horns as well as 
choruses with Johnny Griffin, is 
particularly choice) and assembling such 
affirmative samplers as the R&B tenor 
feast Honkers and Bar Walkers. Savoy, 
which is so deep into its vaults by now 
that it is repackaging single-LP sets from 
earlier twofers, has turned up the nicest 
surprise of the season, Nat King Cole and 
the King Cole Trio, rarities fromy the late 

See JAZZ, page 17 
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Luck in her eyes 


k.d. lang carries the country torch 


by Jimmy Guterman 





k.d. lang: her talents and interests keep expanding. 


sauntered into country music 
thinking it was a joke, but now 
she’s one of the form’s most reverent 
young performers. On each of her four 
records (including one sparsely dis- 
tributed independent effort), the Alberta 


F ormer performance artist k.d. lang 


singer has drifted closer to the country _ 


mainstream. At the same time she’s 
brought new ideas and a new audience to 
a genre that needs it badly, because the 
New Traditionalist hype is just that. 
Lang's. success with the Nashville 
establishment (Country Music Associa- 
tion awards, duet opportunities with 
venerated elders) rests on her alluring 
vocal similarity to Patsy Cline, the 
woman around whom the string-heavy 
Nashville sound was fashioned more 
than 30 years ago. Lang rides that 
association with more verve than care. 
She’s always owned up to the re- 
semblance (the name of her backing 
group is the Reclines), and her 
Shadowland album of last year, a set of 
mostly C&W standards overseen by 
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aging Cline producer Owen Bradley, is 
what made her Nashville’s latest favorite 
young un. That's what it was calculated 
to do, of course, but the music is strong 
enough to transcend calculation. 

Lang's major-label debut, 1987’s Angel 
with a Lariat, scared the Music City 
establishment with its revved-up two- 
step tempos and songs about slogging 
through cowshit; yet what really put 
people off was her look and attitude. Her 
hair owes more to Joe Jackson than to 
Wanda Jackson, and her androgynous 
image remains aberrant and threatening 
to the Hee Haw crowd. But (surprisingly) 
sound still matters more than looks to 
most country radio programmers, so the 
Patsy Cline sound-alike aspects won out 
and Shadowland spawned two hit 
singles. Besides, the Nashville establish- 
ment was able to enjoy the illusion that it 
had an open mind. 

Although Absolute Torch and Twang 
(Sire), the new album by lang and the 
Reclines, is her most conventional C&W 
record yet, she doesn’t come close to 
succumbing to by-the-numbers conven- 
tion. The record is filled with a hard- 
earned conventionality that is both liveli- 
er and more intriguing around the edges 
than current efforts from the likes of, say, 
Reba McEntire or Randy Travis. 

It also, finally, answers the question of 


how lang can escape Cline’s formidable 
shadow. Reacting to both the nonsensical 
rock moves on Angel with a Lariat and 
the retro prerogative on Shadowland, 
lang and her co-producers (Greg Penny 
and Recline string wizard Ben Mink) 
shuffled back to the relative safety of 
Alberta and made the first recording that 
unites her contemporary and _ rootsy 
elements. Nine of the 12 tracks on 
Absolute Torch and Twang are new 
compositions (most by lang and Mink) 
that pay homage to country tradition and 
then start exploring new avéhues. The 
other three are well-chosen, decades-old 
covers that never stop looking forward. 

After the lush, restrained settings of 
Shadowland, it's refreshing to hear band 
arrangements on Absolute Torch and 
Twang that capture the cheery reckless- 
ness of the Reclines’ live shows without 
falling into the false charge of Angel with 
a Lariat. Band leader Mink gives every 
band member, particularly drummer 
Michel Pouliot, room to nudge choruses 
without forcing them, and’ the songs 
themselves, shaped by live experimenta- 
tion, are full-blown and full-grown. 

Although it’s her singing that carries 
Absolute Torch and Twang, the record 
also documents lang’s considerable 
growth as a writer. “Big Boned Gal” is a 
witty update of classic country-dance 
tales, “Didn't I” cruises on romantic 
ambiguity, and “Pullin’ Back the Reins” 
expands on country music’s love-is-a- 
horse-race clichés with tender control. 
Fiercest of all is “Nowhere To Stand,” a 
quiet tale of hard lessons that gives her 
room to broaden her concerns without 
indulging the tendency to oversing that 
she sometimes brings to her most heart- 
felt ballads. 

Lang remains as convincing a young 
vocalist as C&W offers. The triumph of 
the lyrics of “Luck in My Eyes” is 
nothing compared to her indefatigable 
singing; her melismatic, off-center de- 
livery of “Are you getting scared” in 
“Wallflower Waltz” is both soothing and 
willfully weird; and her charmed cries in 
Wynn Stewart's “Big, Big Love” rock 
harder than most heavy-metal singers. 
Her talents and interests keep expanding, 
her communication with her band -yoes 
both ways, and her nods toward the 
C&W zeitgeist are always accompanied 
by a sly wink. On Absolute Torch and 
Twang, she owns up to her predecessors, 
but she’s developed a hearty voice that 
belongs to her and her alone. 0 





(k.d. lang will appear at the Opera 
House on August 12.) 





Royal fireworks 
Ken Clark and Dubravka Tomé&ié light up 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


en Clark’s sublime synchron- 
K izations of fireworks to Handel's 

Royal Fireworks Music in seasons 
past have not only been memorable 
entertainments but valuable illumina- 
tions (as it were) about: the relation 
between sound and sight. This summer, 
our two big pyrotechnical displays — 
Harborfest’s over Boston Harbor, July 1, 
and the annual Fourth of July Boston 
Pops Esplanade extravaganza on the 
Charles — have also been revealing 
about this issue. 

For Harborfest, the Grucci Brothers put 
on an impressive show that was an- 
nounced as being synchronized to pop 
music broadcast on WJIB. This turned out 
to mean that the fireworks were silvery 
and gossamer for “Lucy in the Sky with 
Diamonds” and red and explosive during 
“Great Balls of Fire.” Nowhere did the 
displays suggest the rhythms or “shapes” 
of the songs. The most beautiful effects 
came somewhere around the middle of 
the event, and the ending was a little 
conventional and anticlimactic. 

At the Pops concert, a quarter of a 
million listeners at the Hatch Shell got to 
hear Harry Ellis Dickson conduct the 
superb Pops Esplanade Orchestra in an 
1812 Overture that ended with howitzers 
being fired by the National Guard, bells 
pealing from the Church of the Advent, 
and Ken Clark detonating a fusillade of 
golden Roman candles from a barge on 
the river. For the inevitable “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” encore, Clark triggered a 
glorious and, again, perfectly timed 
barrage of red, white, and blue shells. 

But Clark’s spectacular display after 
the concert, without music, was in its 
way even more musical. I mean that his 


display, probably the most elaborate in 
the history of the Esplanade concerts 
(two tons of fireworks, 1000 aerial shells 
in the finale alone), was like seeing a 
symphony. Clark's structure — his tem- 
po, pacing, “phrasing” — kept your eyes 
riveted. Not only were the shapes, 
textures, and colors gorgeous, but every 
moment had a subtle-surprise. Explosive 
“reports” or blossoming, sky-filling 
showers of light might be followed by 
the most delicately etched, understated 
patterns. And the grand finale was 
astonishing. Just when you couldn't 
believe anything could top what you just 
saw, something would. (Ironically, at 
least two of the local TV news reports of 
the Pops concert, on Channels 5 and 7, 
included the 1812 Overture as back- 
ground music for this non-musically- 
accompanied part of the fireworks dis- 
play. I thought news programs were 
supposed to present only facts.) 

I think Ken Clark is a visual and 
musical genius. His fireworks are his 
orchestra, and he plays them the way a 
great conductor plays a great piece of 
music, or the way a composer composes. 
He’s had a longstanding plan to do a 
pyrotechnical synchronization to 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. Why 
aren't the sponsors lining up? What nicer 
gift could anyone give our city? 

* al iol 

These two kinds of fireworks displays 
also reflect two kinds of musicianship — 
the more generalized kind of per- 
formance that gives you a kind of distant, 
impersonal view of the music, that 
broadens and flattens out the experience, 
and the more intimately detailed, involv- 
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Dubravka TomS&ié: she’s got dynamics! 
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Shirley Lewis Experience: rekindling the gospel/R&B fires 


The voice of Experience 
Shirley Lewis wins the Battle of the Blues 


by Kris Fell 


t was a night of lowdown misery and 
I jubilant redemption at Harpers Ferry 

last Friday. The Shirley Lewis Ex- 
perience (pronounced ‘“‘ex-per-ee- 
awnce”) stomped the competition at the 
third annual Battle of the Blues Bands 
. final, beating out Maine's Practical Cats, 
Joey V’s Midnite Rendezvous, and new- 
comers Barbeque Bob & the Rhythm 
Aces for this year’s title. 

Ms. Lewis has experience indeed — 
more than 30 years. on the road with 
greats like B.B. King — and she used her 
bountiful voice to rekindle the gos- 
pel/R&B fires. Highlights included a 
stretched-out, soulful rendition of “I'd 
Rather Go Blind” marked by sax player 
Joe Raia’s liquid tenor. Maine’s Practical 
Cats, featuring singer Bonnie Edwards, 
stuck to fairly mechanical versions of 
Chicago standards — “Swéet Home 
Chicago,” “Everybody Needs Somebody 


Cellars 
~- by 


To Love”; ace guitarist Joey V’s outfit 
paid tribute to Texas-style T-Bone Walk- 
er tunes. Runner-up Barbeque Bob, clad 
in button-down shirt and gold glittery 
turban, basted the crowd with ripples of 
blues harp spiced by drummer Richie 
Lee’s unorthodox hands-and-feet drum- 
ming. 








* * > 

I spent time last weekend with a 
couple of local music enthusiasts whose 
archival hobbies have taken over their 
lives. 

Quincy native Charles White began 
outlining the history of Boston music in a 
series of articles for the Beat magazine in 
1983, at the request of that publication’s 
founder, Mickey O'Halloran. The a 
garious O'Halloran then began telling 
people that White was going to turn his 
installments into something a little more 
substantial. White recalls with a smile, 
“He had me writing a book before I was 
even writing a book.” 

Plans to present an expanded history 
in Stuff magazine were scrapped, but 
that process started White reorganizing 
his material into a slicker format. Six 
years later, ! Love That Dirty Water (title 
from the Standells’ hit) is nearing com- 
pletion. White says, “It was pretty 
overwhelming, but I did the work. And it 
just keeps going.” He’s entering the final 
stages of negotiations with publisher 
Faber & Faber and is hoping to complete 
the manuscript in the fall. 

White's Jamaica Plain study is marvel- 
ously tidy. His rack of local 45: is in 
alphabetical order, likewise his row of 
local albums, his rack of local cassette 
tapes, and his stack of local 8-tracks (he’s 


traded away all non-Boston product). : : 


Several covered boxes are filled with 
neatly clipped articles, photos, and cor- 
respondence, all in plastic comic-book 


bags, categorized by subject. Other boxes 
hold plastic-encased copies of quin- 
tessential Boston fanzines — Boston 
Groupie News, Bang, the Noise, the 
Dope. A waterproofed shed out back 
houses bulkier periodicals — issues of 
Boston Rock, the Phoenix, pertinent 
issues of Rolling Stone — and posters 
from now-defunct clubs like the Boston 
Tea Party. “I’m a real pack rat,” 
acknowledges White, “but I’ve got it 
down to a science.” 

In the first chapters of | Love That 
Dirty Water, White outlines the parallel 
emergence of jazz and pop in the white 
community — starting with the Ames 
Brothers and Vaughn Monroe — and the 
vocal-harmony and R&B groups in the 
black community following World War 
IL The G Clefs were the first black Boston 
group to cross over onto white radio, but 
the merging of the two scenes wasn’t 
entirely smooth. In 1956, a crowded 
dance at MIT turned into a brawl. White 
recounts, “Half of Roxbury showed up to 
see the G Clefs at MIT. CBS news called 
it a race riot, but it was more like total 
wildness because the place was packed.” 

White has spent countless hours in 
libraries poring over microfilm, and he’s 
tracked down oldsters all over the 
country by phone. For five years, he lived 
upstairs from David Bieber, WBCN’s 
well-connected director of promotions, 
who provided him with numerous con- 
tacts. For the past few years he has mixed 
live sound at Green Street Station, and 
that’s given him a grounding in the 
current rock scene. He says, “The most 
thorough research I've done is with the 
oldest le, because 1 know where 


everyone else is.” 


Some of the most thorough research 
he’s done is on the 1959 payola scandals, 
where Djs accepted money from record 
labels to play their records. White's files 
contain record surveys (the first radio 
charts) and original invoices showing 
which local DJs received direct payment 
from record distributors. He delights in 
knowing where the bodies are buried, 
digging up fun facts about people like 
Strawberries’ owner Morris Levy, pre- 
disco Donna Summer, Martin Mull, and 
local commune/cult leader Mel Lyman. 
He chuckles, “Yeah, and | have lots of 
pre-(hair}-weave photos of guys.” 

White's archives encompass the mid- 
‘60s Cambridge folkie explosion (Maria 
Muldaur, Tom Rush, James and Liv- 
ingston Taylor), the dubious develop- 
ment of the post-British invasion “Boss- 
town Sound” (Ultimate Spinach, 
Phluph), the Barbarians, the early-gar- 
age/punk days (Mickey Clean & the 
Mezz, the Modern Lovers, the Lost) up to 
the present (the Pixies, Barrence Whit- 
field, Dinosaur Jr.). Plans are underway 
for 32 one-hour radio segments (local 
legends like Stephen Tyler and Peter 
Wolfe) to be broadcast in conjunction 
with the release of the book; WBCN has 
expressed an interest in airing the series 
in its entirety. 

* * © 

More and more, you see video cameras 
at local rock shows manned by pros from 
cable stations, or camera jockeys com- 
missioned by the clubs (the Middle East, 
for example, routinely videotapes 
shows). If you spot a stout guy in a 
Hawaiian shirt with a camera on his 
shoulder, it’s probably local audio/video 
archivist Art Freedman. 


Artie Freedman: recording as a labor of love 


Freedman started dragging a tape 
recorder and microphones to clubs: 
almost 10 years ago to capture per-. 
formances by friends in sprouting garage 
bands. He bought his first video camera: 
in 1986, and he’s taped nearly 300 sets in 
the past three years. Today, his basement 
room in Newton is stuffed with cassettes 
and videos of local notables like Mission 
of Burma, the Neats, Nervous Eaters, 
Lyres, LaPeste, Vitamin, and Human 
Sexual Response. His collection includes 
priceless recordings of SSD’s first show 
in 1981, early Rumbles, and a drinking 
competition between the Real Kids and 
the Del Fuegos at Cantone’s. 

It’s a labor of love, and Freedman has 
spent thousands of dollars on cameras, 
tape, and film over the years. Occasion- 
ally, a band will slip him a few bucks to 
copy a cassette or a video. He is currently 
scavenging for a grant that would enable 
him to back up and safeguard his 
archives, put together compilation video- 
tapes, and possibly start work on a 
multimedia retrospective of Boston's 
halcyon garage days. 

His enthusiasm hasn't flagged; last 
month alone he filmed 28 shows. Reg- 
ular clients include the Neighborhoods, 
Willie Alexander, the Bristols, Big 
Train, and the Dawgs. He’s recently 
catalogued his treasures, so ask to see his 
collection. 

. * * 

ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, July 14: huge 
ska-fest at the Paradise, with Bad Man- 
ners, Laurel Aitken, and Bim Skala Bim; 
best value tonight at the Channel — the 
Bags, Titanics, Well Babies, Hell Toupee, 
and Medicine Ball, all for $5.50 (park 
elsewhere to save a couple of bucks); 
George Clinton at AXIS; Big Dipper with 
Zu-Zu's Petals at Club Ill; Shy Five with 
Mike Viola & Snap at T.T.’s; Pieces at 
Bunratty’s; the Cows, with Godbullies, at 
Green Street; Five-O at Copperfield’s; 
Girls’ Night Out reunite on a Bay State 
cruise; Pousette-Dart Band at Nightstage 
(9 and 11 p.m.). 

Saturday the 15th: the Neats with the 
Bosstones at the Rat; Dogzilla at Bunrat- 
ty’s; the Zulus with the Bristols at Edible 
Rex; Defunkt at Johnny D’s; Volcano 
Suns with Buffalo Tom at T.T.’s; O 
Positive at Grovers; TH & the Wreckage 
at Nostalgia; Loose Caboose with Happy 
Campers at Necco Place ... Sunday the 
16th: Bob Moses’s Mozamba at the 
Western Front ... Monday the 17th: 
break out your pink triangles for the 
Frogs at Ground Zero; Violent Femmes, 
Pogues, and Mojo Nixon & Skid Roper, 
at Great Woods; Blake Babies with E] 
Caminos at Bunratty’s; Push Push at the 
Plough & Stars. 

Tuesday the 18th: the Damned at the 
Channel; Adrian Belew with Hiding in 
Public at the Paradise; wonder-babe 
Amy Grant at Great Woods . .. Wednes- 
day the 19th: the Kinsey Report at Johnny 
D’s; Voodoo Dolls with Two Saints at 
Bunratty’s; the MG Quintet at Green 
Street; Cartoon Factory with Mile One at 
the Rat ... Thursday the 20th: Heretix 
(last show till fall) with the Well Babies at 
the Paradise; Urban Dance Squad with 
Allstar Fresh at AXIS; Féla Kuti at the 
Channel; Plate o’ Shrimp at Johnny D’s; 
Tribe open for Sarah McLachlan at 
Nightstage; Mighty Sam McLain at Ed 
Burke's; Apparitions (Joey Pesce’s latest) 
with Waterworld at the Rat. 


SL 
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ark Moses, who for nine years 

wrote about music in these 

pages with elegance, wit, and 
passion, died last week at the age of 32. 
Although he never occupied a desk in the 
warren-like precincts of the paper, 
Mark’s presence was ever palpable. He 
wrote at home and, until recent months, 
worked by day as a statistical engineer at 
one of the high-technology workshops 
that nestle along Route 128's crescent. 
Perhaps because he was bivouacked 
elsewhere, every encounter with Mark 
turned into an event. Routine telephone 
calls occasioned whimsy. Extended con- 
versation spawned engagement. And, for 
many, many years, his weekly trips to 
gather his mail punctuated the organized 
chaos of the editorial routine with 
unconscious good cheer. 

His friend and colleague Joyce Mill- 
man, now of the San Francisco Examiner, 
has said that Mark was the only person 
she knew whose left and right brain 
lobes balanced perfectly. The son of a 
lovingly proud working-class family 
from New Bedford, Mark was trained as 
a mathematician — first as an under- 
graduate at Brown-and then as an 
advanced student at Carnegie Mellon. 
His cousin George, with whom he 
learned to play the guitar and with whom 
he used to listen to Casey Kasem (with a 
decided sense of scholastic rivalry, ac- 
cording to George), said that Mark 
harmonized his interests and friendships 


Mark Moses, 
1956- 


— no matter how disparate — almost as a 
point of quiet pride. His strong sense of 
self and his casual sense of games- 
ma (engendered by a fascination 
with probability?) allowed him to com- 
mune with two very different traditions: 
the blue-collar tradition of the artist 
struggling to support a nighttime musical 
avocation with a | ic daytime voca- 
tion; and the almost-18th-century, 
almost-aristocratic tradition of the in- 
formed amateur practicing his art 
without regard to the compromises of the 
marketplace. Mark would probably scoff 
at such a suggestion. As far as he was 
concerned, he was merely following the 
example of other critics of contemporary 
music like Ariel Swartley, Lester Bangs, 
and Greil Marcus. That would be tra- 
dition enough for him. 

Mark was proud to be a critic. No 
matter how wide-ranging his other 
interests, he lived his life around that 
idea. Incapable of pomposity, he saw 
himself as charged with a responsibility: 
to the music he loved, and to the readers 


989 


he served. If there was any tendency that 
saddened. Mark about music today, it 
would be the com made by the 
wholesale assimilation of rock and roll 
into the political and commercial culture. 
When he encountered such a com- 
promise, he would unsheathe his humor 
and dispatch the offender with the grace 
of a cavalier. 

Although he was the gentlest of men, 
Mark’s sense of rebellion was strong. 
And his ability to identify rebellion with 
alternative ways of living and looking at 
life — whether intellectually, emotional- 
ly, or even stylistically — infused his 
work with some of its special power. His 
identification with the music he wrote 
about supplied unmistakable force, but it 
was his ability to explain how the 
narrative possibilities of the lyric inter- 
sected with the dynamics of performance 
that endowed his writing with its finesse. 

After honing his authority in well over 
a hundred pieces for the Phoenix, Mark 
won — if that’s the right word — a perch 
for himself at the New Yorker, writing 


y 
Travis, Reba McEntire, Hank Williams, 
Talking Heads, Prince, Brian Wilson, 
Robert Cray, Joe Louis Walker, Etta 
James, Karyn White, Chaka Khan, Anita 
Baker, Paula Abdul, Elvis Costello, and 
Lou Reed) suggest how vast was. his 
range. 

Mark never suffered from the critic’s 
occupational delusion that he was com- 
posing or performing. It was enough for 
him to exercisé his own talent. At a time 
when celebrity and hype have come to be 
valued as ends in and of 
themselves, he remained self-effacing; at 
a time when achievement is seen as a 
license to be arrogant, he remained 
modest; and at a. time when cynicism has 
achieved a perverse sort of chic, he 
remained an enlightened innocent. He 
will be missed for a long, long time. 

— Peter Kadzis 





Below is an admittedly random but 
representative selection of Mark Moses‘s 
writing for the Phoenix. 


Public Image Ltd. 


T he name, I guess, says it all. Public 


Image Ltd. — it suggests that the 

projection of pop persona, not 
music, is the point of rock and roll, and 
that the persona is a copyrighted com- 
modity, no different from, say, Doritos or 
Kleenex, Coming from anyone else, the 
name Public Image Ltd. would sound 
like an in-joke, pinched and self-con- 
scious. Coming from John Lydon, the 
man we used to call Johnny Rotten, it’s 
all of those things as well as bitterly 
earned. Ask Sid Vicious. Or, for that 
matter, ask Virgin Records, who continue 
to reap profits from nostalgic punks 
through the continued release of Sex 
Pistols product, most recently with a 
greatest-hits compilation called, with 
characteristic subtlety, Flogging a Dead 
Horse. Though punk may have lost its 
potential to shock, its corporate minds 
are still capable of plumbing depths 
unknown even to the Knack. However, 
viewed as pop phenomenon, for which 
you need hindsight and a_ strong 
stomach, this sort of corporate slow 
death can only point up the Pistols’ 
absurd triumph. The truth — and irony 
— of the Pistols’ centerless rebellion was 
that it would thrive only as an artifact; it 
would have been a contradiction for their 
anti-career to continue. What possible 
out was there for a band that detested 
politics (“Anarchy in the UK”), their own 
bodies (“Bodies”), and their roots (think 
of the glee with which they ravaged their 
forefathers, the Dolls, in “New York”)? 
What remained was this melodrama, the 
fury of their nay-saying couched in the 
very riffs that Chuck Berry had 
pioneered and that, like everything else, 
the band rejected. I mean, if you're going 
to tell somebody to fuck off, you might as 
well tell them in their own language. 


April 29, 1980 
R.E.M. 


Ithough the album version of 
A 1983's “Radio Free Europe” es- 

tablished Georgians R.E.M as the 
US underground’s latest and greatest 
white hope, there was a major irony at 
work: the song was an anthem for a 
cause no one could discern. Apart from 
the title chant of the chorus and a stray 
audible line like the opener, “Decide 
yourself if radio’s gonna stay,” Michael 
Stipe’s vocal burrowed deeper and deep- 
er into the dust that guitarist Peter Buck 
grew ever more intent on kicking up. 
Since then, the band’s lyrical inscrutabili- 
ty (not just the- inaudible words, but the 
puzzles posed by the ones that did 
emerge) has become a given that’s 
suspended almost all comment beyond 
noting the pleasurable surfaces. If the 
resistance to analysis is refreshing, im- 
plying a faith in sound unaided or 
unencumbered by messages, the notion 
that the band is crusading for the 
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bountiful and unscrutinized ‘60s over- 
simplifies the case. Indeed, those layer- 
ings of gentle, prickly guitars, ringing 
boy-choir vocals, and Stipe’s scratchy 
mumble are consistently engrossing, so 
well textured they trample doubts about 
whether Stipe’s submerged syllables are 
worth decoding. To put it another way: 
what could be scarier than a record, like 
the debut Murmur, that you love but 
whose topics you can’t begin to guess? 

The band’s reclusive tone proves that, 
compared with the humble American 
bands, past and present, who explore the 
same colorful harmonies and chiming 
guitars, R.E.M. are hunting more mythic 
quarry. For most ‘60s-pop emulators, 
jangling guitars are the soundtrack of 
pop romance, of adolescent vigor 
clouded by melancholy. For R.E.M., all 
that remains is the melancholy, Buck’s 
circular picked guitar figures veering 
toward the ether even at their speediest, 
Stipe’s voice settling in with a rounded 
bellow even when he’s snarling. The 
most adolescent quirk is Stipe’s writing, 
those cryptograms of a teen determined 
to protect himself from the outside, 
wishing never to be understood — or 
perhaps they’re just the meanderings of a 
playful hippie. And often R.E.M. do seem 
like men out of time: Reckoning is strewn 
with songs about missed connections 
(“So. Central Rain,” “Letter Never 
Sent”), and live the band has performed 
“California Dreaming” as a touching 
show of wishful thinking. The folkish 
affability of Murmur and most of 
Reckoning, so melodic even the drums 
seemed to sing, gave those records the 
buried sadness of one doomed to look 
forever over his shoulder, even if it were 
down a path he had never traveled. 

For all their murk, or maybe because of 
it, R.E.M. draw their spirituality (a quality 
foreign to the new breed of local bands) 
not from overt religious impulses but 
from a pained sense of quest, one that 
permeates even their most -puzzling 
songs. 

July 2, 1985 


Motown 


here's a photo in Nelson George's 
I recent history of Motown, Where 


Did Our Love Go? (St. Martin's 
Press, 271 pages, $17.95), that’s as 
impossible to deny as it is impossible to 
believe. Smokey Robinson is teaching a 
new song he wrote, “My Girl,” to three of 
the Temptations — David Ruffin, Eddie 
Kendricks, and Paul Williams — 
backstage at the Apollo Theater in 1964; 
Ruffin sings the lyrics off a scrap of paper 
as the others purse their lips to harm- 
onize. At first, this picture punctures the 
Motown myth of Berry Gordy’s sup- 
posedly faceless assembly line: you see 
four men learning the harmonies of a 
simple song — a song that happens 
perhaps to be the most indelible of all 


those which tumbled out of that hit 
factory. And then the picture goes on to 
look mythic anyway. After all, if these 
men are just learning “My Girl,” you 
figure, there must have once been a 
world that existed without the song, 
which doesn’t seem quite right at all, 
because the idea of life without “My 
Girl” is unthinkable. When James 
Jamerson’s bass thumps out that opening 
series of three-note figures with the 
regularity of a heart pumping blood, you 
don’t bother trying to distinguish it from 
your own pulse. When Ruffin sings the 
song’s praise to his object of affection, 
he’s so transported that you don’t notice 
how every line is phrased as a lie. And 
when you finally do notice those lines, 
you'd have to be a fool — or a liar 
yourself — to doubt them. 

April 22, 1986 


Culture Club 


44 never wanted to be a hero/I 
[<< wanted to be a man,” 
sings Boy George O’Dowd on 
“Move Away,” the first single from 
Culture Club’s new From Luxury to 
Heartache (Virgin/Epic), sliding away 
from the phrase, making it less a 
manifesto than a shared secret from a 
young man grown old before his time. 
That line has its sexual dimension, to be 
sure — after all, this is the performer 
whose supreme pop moment may have 
occurred when he complimented Ameri- 
ca on its good taste in drag queens as he 
accepted a Grammy in 1984. But there’s 
another, broader meaning that sweeps 
up the sexual one: for Boy George, 
masculinity is inextricably tied up with 
constancy, with inflexible strength, with 
the ability to give the same answer to a 
question each time it is asked. When he 
uses the word “man” in “Mister Man’ 
(from Colour by Numbers) or in 
“Dangerous Man” and the. punning 
“Mannequin” (from Waking Up with the 
House on Fire), it's as if he were 
addressing royalty who fill him with awe 
and revulsion, his voice curling up into a 
taunt or backing off in fear. And yet 
George’s small gestures of defiance 
always recede into the warmth of his 
singing — after all, any prolonged 
argument would cast him as a hero. 
Court jester that he is, he allows himself 
only mischief; the sole consistency he 
expects of himself is to be inconsistent. 


May 13, 1986 
Soul 


o style of black pop is more 
RY ecsrentatines by white fans 

than soul. Flourishing in the 
early and mid ‘60s (and perhaps peaking 
in 1967 with the release of Aretha 
Franklin's I Never Loved a Man the Way 
I Love You), soul brought gospel testi- 
fying into a secular context — church 


without Christ, if you will. Its songs 
turned backwoods (and often Biblical) 
wisdom into emblems of hip, and the 
deliberate earthiness was perceived as 
both a reinvestment in roots and a 
liberated expression of pride in black 
culture. At the center of the song was a 
singer who gathered the spare in- 
strumentafion of a small band around his 
or her overwhelmed shouts and cries. In 
this drama of expression, such per- 
formers had the greatest freedom, were 
allowed any scream, any effect, any 
slangy or sanctified phrase to get the 
story across. Against the backdrop of the 
racial changes going on in the country, it 
was difficult not to hear such proud vocal 
liberties as a self-conscious analogue to 
the black voices singing hymns on the 
march. Although a song like Sam 
Cooke's landmark “A Change Is Gonna 
Come” is a civil-rights anthem inter- 
twined with a gospel blues, soul was still 
pop music to its performers, and the style 
was up for grabs, even if the message was 
one as basic as- “When a Man Loves a 
Woman.” 

August 5, 1986 


Patti Smith 


ack in 1975, at the time of her 
B debut, Horses, Patti Smith in- 

spired a deep, unbridled identifi- 
cation from fans who'd thought they 
were long past such a response. A lot of 
stick-in-the-mud rock traditionalists 
didn’t quite get her, dismissing her as 
alternately snooty and silly, but an 
outsider audience who relished finally 
seeing one of their own taking the stage 
by storm — and by strategy — under- 
stood. (It’s hard to remember how 
astonishing it was 13 years ago to see the 
frontwoman of a band, clad in a Keith 
Richards T-shirt, counting down the 
opening bars of “Time Is on My Side” — 
not just as.an expression of taste, but as 
an expression of solidarity.) 

Like a lot of poor kids who latched 
onto rock and roll and painting and 
poetry as their sole way out, Smith was 
often overexuberant about her idols 
(who ranged from Brancusi to Johnny 
Carson) to the point of manic name 
dropping. But even as you listened to her 
sorting through her sources, you knew 
she was her own creation. For every on- 
stage, space-cadet wig-out she'd fall 
under (or induce), there’d be some 
miraculous rebound of crack comic 
timing or an impromptu a cappella 
version of some favorite song that would 
nail all her scattershot chatter into place. 
At a time when stars took the audience 
for granted, she wasn’t afraid to draw 
alliances between herself and us (the 
great unwashed), wasn’t afraid to speak 
to us directly. Maybe her most valuable 
asset was her empathy. 

Smith was no fluke, and no fraud, 
either: her four ‘70s albums (1975's 
Horses, 1976's Radio Ethiopia, 1978's 
Easter, 1979's Wave) have all held up 
better than anyone had a right to expect 
at the time, cutting against their era in 
surprising ways. September 2, 1988 















Jazz 


Continued from page 13 

‘30s that find the pianist’s light-and-tight 
combo style and effortless vocal delivery 
already in place. 

On the boxed-set front, Bill Evans: The 
Complete Fantasy Recordings has ap- 
peared. Nine compact discs document 
the pianist’s 1973-’77 period, including 
extensive duo recordings with Tony 
Bennett or bassist Eddie Gomez. The 12 
Fantasy LPs already in the catalogue are 
supplemented by a new 1976 Paris 
concert, plus a 1978 interview conducted 
by Marian McPartland for her Piano Jazz 
radio series. Much great music, but 
anyone who wants Evans boxed should 
get the earlier Riverside collection first. 

The big news at Mosaic is that, for the 
first time, three of its four new sets are 
available on CD as well as LP. The choice 
is available for the Candid Cecil Tay- 
lor/Buell Neidlinger, the Blue Note 
Freddie Redd, and. the Atlantic/EMI 
Shorty Rogers; Johnny Hodges 1951-1955 
is offered on LP only. As usual, the 
programming is “complete,” with nu- 
merous unreleased tracks — the Redd 
box has an entire unreleased album. 
Mosaic is now at 35 Melrose Place, 
Stamford, Connecticut 06902, and its 
releases remain available by mail only. 

Finally, thanks are owed to two 
companies for their packaging as well as 
their music. A&M, which is stressing the 
more commercial Creed Taylor produc- 
tions in its catalogue, with a smattering of 
the later and more venturesome Horizon 





sessions, releases its CDs in soft card- © 


board packages; and the West German 
DA Music, which has put the complete 


Candid catalogue out on CD, has de- © 


signed at least some of its booklets so 
that they fold out into standard album 
size. Compact discs do have their advan- 
tages, but dealing with jewel cases and 
jeweler’s-lens-size print can be enough 
to turn an ‘80s-type guy into a technolog- 
ical moldy fig. 0 


Classical 


Continued from page 14 
ing, loving kind of playing that makes 
each moment an event, an important and 
fascinating step on the way toward a 
larger perception and understanding of 
the whole. That kind of playing has been 
characteristic of the recent recordings on 
Stradivari and PMG of the wonderful 
Yugoslavian pianist Dubravka Toméit. 
(Her latest Stradivari CDs include the 
Chopin First and Mozart's Coronation 
Concertos and a splendid Emperor. Later 
this month, she'll be in New York to 
record albums of Debussy and Brahms.) 
Tom&i¢ was a prodigy. As a teenager, 
some 30 years ago, she came to America 
to study at Juilliard and became a student 
of Artur Rubinstein. She played with the 
New York Philharmonic and made her 
Carnegie Hall debut, then went back to 
Yugoslavia, where she remains a star. 
She’s visited America twice since without 
attracting much notice, but this year, 
following the success of her recordings, 
she returned to open the Newport Music 























Ella Fitzgerald: PolyGram has put the reissue emphasis on singers. 





Festival (July 10 — the festival itself 
continues its three-concerts-a-day sched- 
ule through July 23), and her “Gala” 
concert at the Breakers was one of the 
great piano recitals in memory. TomSi¢ 
didn’t merely live up to her recordings, 
she surpassed them. Her variety of tone 
color and dynamic shadings (“She's got 
dynamics!” exclaimed a young musician 
sitting near me), her breathtaking pass- 
agework (rippling, perfectly even arpeg- 
gios, effortlessly electrifying glissandos), 
are only among the incidental pleasures 
of her emotionally centered, powerfully 
charged, directly communicative musi- 
cianship. 

Her set of seven Scarlatti sonatas, in 
their dexterity and emotional range (the 
unaffected plaintive intimacy she im- 
mediately established in the F-minor, the 
quicksilver delicacy of the D-major, the 
rhythmic thrust of one in D minor, the 
pastoral charm of another), was the most 
eloquent live performance of Scarlatti 
I've ever heard. Her Beethoven sonata 
(Les Adieux) was also extraordinary: 
both technically and emotionally focused 
and extremely moving — virtually nar- 
rative in its sense of detail, from the 
passionate “Farewell” with its aching 
high pianissimos sighing over a tolling 
bass (the sound of breaking waves 
stealing in through the open arcades of 
the Breakers) to the poignant “Absence” 
and the joyous, overflowing “Return.” 

Overflowing, abundant — all of 
TomSi¢’s playing has this fullness of 
feeling and absolute conviction. The 
second half of the concert included two 
dappled Chopin nocturnes and an F- 
minor Fantaisie whose heroic scale didn’t 
preclude lyrical intimacy. The Prélude of 
Debussy’s Pour le piano showed TomSi¢ 
in a mood for grotesque humor, the jokes 
flashing like bolts of lightning. The 
concert’s official conclusion, L‘isle joy- 
euse, once again had that abundance, 
that richness of detail and powerful 
capacity to play full out yet with 
unselfconscious simplicity and humility. 
A standing ovation by the awed crowd 
preceded two encores, a Chopin étude 
and Debussy’s dazzling, manic Feux 
dartifice (‘Fireworks’). As Ken Clark 
has been trying to show us, in the hands 
of an artist, even fireworks can break 
your heart. a) 


Trailers 


Continued from page 9 
bump him off instead, and when the 
drones show up they find their host 
dead. Not wanting to ruin a weekend at 
the beach, they prop him up and carry 
on. 
That a whipped puppy like Andrew 
McCarthy could become a movie star is 
depressing; and Jonathan Silverman sug- 
gests that there are more out there 
waiting their chance. It’s bad enough 
watching these bumblers trying to be 
cool and ingratiate themselves with their 
boss, but when they start fumbling 
around the gorgeous Hamptons scenery, 
it’s like checking into a resort and 
discovering that the place is playing host 
to the National Putz Convention. At the 
Cheri and the Chestnut Hill and in the 
suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 





Add some flavor to your 
Sunday with 
The Jazz Brunch 


Join Jeff Turton for a 
blend of styles and sounds 
sure to please all tastes. 


The Jazz Brunch 





















“It’s like teaching a dog to be a cat, 
Bou don’t teach white kids to be black?’ 


-THE MESSAGE ACCORDING TO KRS-1 
FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 


“We are not a front and 
wwe are not a fraud. 
ECberp hit record comes 
straight from the Lord?” 


-THE MESSAGE ACCORDING TO KRS-1 
FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 


“Cause now in ’89 
the purpose of a rhyme 
is to strengthen and uplift the mind?’ 


-THE MESSAGE ACCORDING TO KRS-1 
FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 
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“Cause now in 89 
the purpose of a rhyme 
is to strengthen and uplift the mind.’ 
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FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 
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Award Winning 
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Baby Back Ribs $10.65 
Mighty Meaty Ribs 9.25 
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GREAT BALLS OF FIRE 


THE ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 
FEATURING: “GREAT BALLS OF FIRE”, 
“WHOLE LOTTA SHAKIN’ GOIN ON’ 
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Other favorites by Jerry Lee Lewis also On Sale! Only 


“The Golden Rock Hits” 
“I'm On Fire” 
"The Killer Rocks On” 


“The Best of Vol. II" 


"The Greatest Live Show On Earth" 


DUND'Y 





3.99! 


(Cassette only 
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If you didn't buy your music at Strawberries, you probably paid too much. 
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Continued from page 6 

because there is going to be sex, 
or neither of them is involved 
with someone else, and the 
minute they are, they can no 
longer maintain their rela- 
tionship. And that Nora and Billy 
basically agree with too.” 

But not Meg Ryan, who plays 
the optimistic, if up-tight, Sally. 
In an earlier interview, she had 
stated her belief in sexless friend- 
ship between men and women. “I 
think younger women believe 
this,” Reiner says. ‘Most young 
women have a fantasy that they 
can be close friends with men 
and not let sex come into it. 
Which is what Sally says when 
she first meets Harry as a young 
woman out of college. She says 
she has a number of young men 
who are just friends. And Harry 
says, yeah, but they all want to 
have sex with you. But as women 
get older, they realize that the 
possibility of having a friendship 
— and by friendship I mean a 
relationship where you share 
intimacies — with a man without 
sex is not possible. You can be 
best friends, but there’s always a 
sexual component, I think. I think 
Nora agreed with me on this.” 

Ephron demurs slightly. “I 
don’t think that question is what 
the movie is about. People will go 
away from the film and talk 
about it, but I think the real 
subject is men and women and 
falling in love. But my answer to 
the question would be the same 
as before I began the project: it’s 
possible, but it’s very, very dif- 
ficult. Especially for single 
people.” 

But Reiner remains adamant in 
his denial of the possibility of 
platonic love. Despite such a 
bleak outlook on romance, he 
seems undismayed. “It makes me 
feel more optimistic,” he says. 
“To me, it’s a truth. Once you 
discover a truth, it limits your 
world. And by limiting your 
world, it makes it clearer. And 
once it makes it clear, it takes 
choice away, and that frees you.” 

Lack of choice is freedom? 

“It’s very freeing,” Reiner in- 
sists. “When you give people the 
choice of everything, make the 
world their oyster, it can be very 
confusing. The things that define 
our roles free us.” 

Reiner’s career has been a 
series of these discoveries of 
truths that free by their limita- 
tions. One of the first truths he 
learned was that his father, com- 
edy writer Carl Reiner, didn’t 
understand him. “In recent years 
we've had a very good rela- 
tionship,” Reiner says. “We re- 
cognize that we are two different 
people and have pride in and 
respect for each other. But before, 
he couldn’t recognize how such a 
serious person as myself could 
come from him. He’s a comedian 
and a performer and I’m not that. 
I tried very hard, but I’m a more 


serious-minded person.” 

Reiner tried hard and was 
successful. His role as Archie 
Bunker's son-in-law in All in the 
Family made him a_ national 
institution. But the success held 
little satisfaction. Reiner left TV 
to try his luck at making films. 

His first effort — Spifial Tap, a 
sardonic mock-documentary of 
an imaginary heavy-metal band 
— became a cult hit. Despite its 
limitations, Spifial Tap estab- 
lished Reiner as more than just a 
performer; it got him out from 
under the shadow of his father. 
His next film, The Sure Thing, a 
comedy about a young man and 
woman compelled to travel 
together cross-country, served 
almost as a precursor to When 
Harry Met Sally. 

But the most meaningful film 
for Reiner would be his biggest 
hit. Based on a Stephen King 
novella called The Body, Stand 
by Me told the story of a teenager 
coming to a recognition of his 
worth and his vocation to be a 
writer. “In the book this kid is 
more or less an observer and 
nothing happens to him,” Reiner 
says. “But in the film he becomes 
the central figure. His best friend 
enables him to feel good about 
himself, which ultimately allows 
him to go on and become a 
successful writer. | knew how it 
felt to feel worthless because 
your father doesn’t understand ° 
you. And how best friends help 
you. They validate you, they 
make you feel good about your- 
self. I've had those experiences.” 

The happy ending of Stand by 
Me initiated a similar happy 
ending in Reiner’s own life. His 
self-worth was reaffirmed by 
what he learned making the film, 
and his reputation as.a first-rate 
filmmaker was confirmed by the 
film’s critical and popular suc- 
cess. But though When Harry 
Met Sally was given a happy 
ending, Reiner could not see such 
a resolution reflected in his own 
life. 

“There were drafts where they 
didn’t live happily ever after. But 
I always imagined the character 
would. eventually get his act 
together and get married. So it 
was a fantasy ending: at the time 
we finished the script, | wasn’t 
married or with anyone. It was 
funny, because it was the only 
part of the film I had not 
experienced, that felt strange and 
didn’t make sense. I didn’t see 
how Harry could get from where 
he was to being committed to a 
woman. Nora could see it, some- 
how, but then she was at that 
point in her own life.” 

“I didn’t get it right,” notes the 
twice-divorced Ephron, “until 
the third time around.” 

Luckily for Reiner, life some- 
times imitates art, or maybe 
movies have more effect on real 
life than is imagined. In any case, 
what he fulfilled in his script for 
Harry he accomplished for 
himself as well. “I met Michelle 
Singer towards the end of the 
film,” he reports. “Seven months 
later, we were married.” 0 
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PLUS NEW ORDER, THE SUGARCUBES, TACKHEAD AND MORE! 
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NO RISK DISC OFFER 


We're so sure you'll enjoy these new releases from 
CBS Records, that we're offering you a chance to 
buy any of these titles with ‘NO RISK’ involved! Buy 
it. Listen to it. If you don’t like it, bring it back with 
your receipt within two weeks of purchase and we'll 
credit you with the full purchase price toward any 
other LP, CASSETTE OR CD in the store! 


THE DARLING BUDS 
POP SAID... 


Hit The Ground/Burst/Let's Go Round There 
Shame On You/Things We Do For Love 


SALE ENDS 8/1/89 








OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! 


TOWER RECORDS 
VDE 


BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 


In Back Bay 


Above Auditorium T Stop on the Greenline 











It's a fecund sound, nota frenetic one. 


LOS VAN VAN: 
CUBA LIBRE 





economic boycott, Cuba gave the world 

such dances as the cha-cha-cha, the mam- 
bo, the rhumba, the guaguanco, and the pachanga. 
Sped up and ornamented, the son was exported as 
salsa in the ‘70s. Now, with glasnost’ erupting in 
unlikely nations like Poland, it’s good to hear 
Cuba‘s ever-evolving dance music re-enter the 
world’s pop mainstream. 

The 14-member Los Van Van (literally: “the 
forward forward”) were formed by bassist Juan 
Formell in 1969, and they've been the island’s 
most popular band for most of their existence. 
Early on, Castro recruited the outfit to boost sugar- 
cane-workers’ morale. Their first stateside release, 
Songo (Mango), was recorded last year in Paris, 
worldbeat’s hub, with producer Jon Fausty (Rubén 
Blades); it summarizes their best-known home- 
land hits from the past decade. 

With even percussionists like Los Van Van's 
“Changuito” (José L. Quintana) schooled in the 
fine art of melodic counterpoint, a professional 
Cuban musician’s stature has risen substantially 
since the revolution. Musicians are evaluated by a 
committee (including other musicians) and paid a 
wage by the state at one of three rates; songwriters 
get a royalty each time a song is played on radio or 
TV. Players work a quota, perhaps 15 concerts a 
month; those failing to reach the quota get 30 
percent docked from their wages. 

Reaching foreign ears has been a different 


B efore Castro’s revolution and Kennedy's - 


matter.. When trumpeter Arturo Sandoval was - 
booked at New York's Blue Note jazz club in 1987, 
US authorities: denied him a visa at the last 
moment. And even though Rubén Blades had 
recorded Los Van Van’s “Muevete” (“Move It!"), it 
wasn’t ‘till last year that a US record company 
would risk signing the group known as Cuba’‘s 
Beatles. 

Bandleader Formell and his troupe have de- 
veloped the latest Cuban beat, “songo,” which 
joins the samba with the rhumba. The line-up.is a 
pint-sized orchestra (bass,\,drums, Afro-Cuban 
percussion, piano, flute, three violins, three 
trombones, modernized only by synthesizer) that 
shimmers with. understated rhythmic leat. The 
sound is luminous. 

Curiously, Latin music’s peppery rhythms 
converge with poise. Instead of rubbing against 
one another in a kind of beat-happy gridlock, Los 
Van Van's unforced polyrhythms interlock in a 
buoying web that lifts the ornate textures. It’s a 
fecund sound, not a frenetic one. No matter how 
sinuous, Los Van Van maintain a grand tone that’s 
as stately and structured as it is playful. 

“Muevete (Anda Ven y Muevente),” an earthy 
call to dance, starts up with a toylike piano, and it 
resembles Lionel Richie’s “All Night Long,” only 
without the designer aridity. “Sandunguera (por 
Encima del Nivel)” extols the virtues of a young 
woman’s hips. Translations are not provided, but 
these slight satires of Havana life don’t need them. 
Los Van Van milk their repetitions and vocals- 


, versus-horn-section repartee with the spryest 


spirits — they let the party tell the story. 
— Tim Riley 





ADRIAN BELEW: 
HIS HEAD’S IN THE RIGHT PLACE 





you'll find: guitar-slinger gigs with the 

Talking Heads, Laurie Anderson, David 
Bowie, Tom Tom Club, and Frank Zappa; lyricist 
and emotional foil for Robert Fripp in the ‘80s King 
Crimson; four solo albums and two more by his 
cooperative pop band, the Bears. 

In a fairer world, this much quality work would 
guarantee greater stardom. He’s not bitter, mind 
you, merely justified in opening his new Mr. 
Music Head (Atlantic) with a mild complaint. In 
“Oh Daddy,” his daughter wants to know when 
she'll see the limousines, the spandex, or the 
money. And Belew responds like the craftsman he 
is, without cynicism and in a consistent major key: 
that though he’d welcome all the material 
rewards, he’s not going to pack it in even if he 
doesn’t make it big. He could use his daughter, 
because he recorded the album at home; and it’s.a 
Todd Rundgren-esque solo production, with 
Belew playing piano and creditable drums as well 
as guitar — so he doesn’t need superstar resources 
to keep working. 

Belew’s stock in trade is a. catalogue of 
specialized, feedback howls, modulated drones 
that approximate vocal timbres. On. Mr. Music 
Head, these noises are well exercised: simulated 


A drian Belew has as impressive a résumé as 


muted trombone in.a music-hall shuffle (“One of. . 


Those Days”), low-down pseudo-harmonica in 


juju blues (“Bumpity Bump”), raga embroidery 
(“House of Cards’’). 

The deft, and delicate physicality of his 
technique is intriguing; combined with the tech- 
nology of fuzz boxes and digital delays, it enables 
him to produce animal noises and sound effects 
that would defy other guitarists. His “Peaceable 
Kingdom” is populated by chittering squirrels, 
chirping birds, and other bucolic sounds set 
against a backdrop of African tribal rhythms and 
gentle pentatonic harmonies. The bigger and 
bloodier beasts appear in “Hot Zoo”: trumpeting 
elephants, hooting . jungle. apes, squawking 
toucans, spitting vipers, and laughing hyenas over 
an industrial drum tattoo and a Twilight Zone 
piano figure. 

His work with the Bears, which is more 
unabashedly pop, gets criticized for sounding like 
the Beatles. A couple tunes on Mr. Music Head 
evoke that style, making the Bears sound like 
Badfinger. “House .of; Cards” crosses the vocal 
exuberance of “Paperback Writer” with the weird 
auras of “Rain” and a guitar tone straight out of 
Harrison’s sitar period. 

. And. Belew concludes with a little suite called 
“1967,” a haridful of melodies with nostalgic lyrics 
strung together in a stream ‘of :cansciousness 
reminiscent of Abbey Road. By the énd he even 
sings like Paul McCartney. 
P . ‘+ Michael Bloom 

(Adrian Belew will perform at the Paradise on 
Tuesday, July 18.) aye 




















Become an Exhibitionist 








Peruse some of the finest galleries, 
museums and special exhibits in the world. 
They're right here in Boston, 
and you'll find them in 
the Phoenix Visual Arts pages. 


Phosii 


The Arts & Entertainment Authority 
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Your ticket to 


the best seats in town 
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- Canyou drive a 
hard bargain against 
a fruit vendor who's 
artificially intelligent? 


c 1989, The Computer Museum 



















Pit your skills against a computer who's as stubborn 
as his strawberries are ripe. One of hundreds of challenges 
fresh daily at The Computer Museum. 


=3 The Computer Museum 


Make friends with the future at the world’s only computer museum. 









400 Congress Street on Museum Wharf, Boston, MA 02210 617/426-2800 
Call our talking robot for information: 423-6758 


























Early nineteenth-century style 
that is, during a weekend of 
music and dance July 15 
and 16 at Old Sturbridge 
Village. 

New England songs: 
fiddle, flute, and fife and 
drum music; stories 
and songs for children; 
and a visitor sing-a-long 
will all be featured. 

Performances by 
Kevin and Dinah 
McDermott, Margaret 
MacArthur, and Warren 
and Davis will be present- 
ed both days and high- 
lighted during a special 
Saturday evening concert. 

All events, with the exception of 
the_evening concert, are included 
in the admission price. 


For information on the week- 
end’s events call 508-347-3362 


‘a 
@=) OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE 



























The Best of New England Awaits You 

1 Old Sturbridge Village Road 
Sturbridge, MA 01566 « 508-347-3362 | 
Exit 9, Mass Pike; Exit 2, 1-84 












































Seated Bather by Pierre-Auguste Renoir 





part of the Maurice B. Wertheim Collection 
of Impressionist an Post -Impressionist art 


on permanent view at the 
Fogg Art Museum 


Next to Harvard Yard , 32 Quincy St., Cambridge 617-495-9400 




















From the stick figures of the 8th century B.C. to the glorious 
marble masterpieces of the 6th and Sth centuries B.C.—this 300- 
year transformation of the human figure in early Greek art is on 
display at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, from June 7 through 
September 3, 1989.-Come see it. It’s a truly remarkable body 
of work. 


The Human Figure in Early Greek Art 
June 7 through September 3, 1989 


The exhn. ‘tion, organized by the National Gallery of Art and the Greek Ministry of Culture, has been selected from the 
ummmatety ns a oe lace 
‘ne Federal Council on the Arts and the Thomas Anthony Pappas Foundation 

















MUSEUM: OF: FINE ARTS/BOSTON 
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ISN’T IT TIME FOR THE 


SUMIMERTINE: 


if your idea of the blues is an endless, depressing, three-chord shuffle, then it's time 

you introduced yourself to the genuine houserockin’ music from Alligator. We've got 

blues to dance to, blues to pick you up, and blues to fall in love to. It's real life music 
from the hearts and souls of real life people. 


t you haven't heard the blues from Alligator lately, you haven't heard the blues! 
Ea) GRAB-A-GATOR SALE ts 








ee DELBER! 


Mel lini 


McClinton 


LIVE! 
JOHNNY D'S 


CL 
THURS. JULY 13 





uot DO 





by Clif Garboden 





SATURDAY 





prey tiny Remsen Blazing Saddies (movie). Gene Wilder 

ae ey 
this 1974 Western spoof. Worth taping. (Until 2 
Mm. 








LOWNIE LIVE! 
= BnUOIS == pte i : 


COMPACT DISC LP/CASSETTE 


11.99 6.99 


SALE ENDS JULY 20 
OPEN ’TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


BOSTON 


Mass. Ave. At Newbury =m 


In Back Bay 
Above Auditorium (T) Stop on the Greenline 











fet oak World (movie). Not 


Claudette Ir his Stewart, co- 


_ faeSon I oak daaiee os 
a a josey again 
4 never ex them. science sews the 
ad of a white bigot onto a death-row black man. 
The brothers call him Honky-Head. From 1972, 
and ‘Peeamens it proves nothing. (Until roughly 5 
a.m. 


a.m. (38) The Th 





SUNDAY 




















BOO es Seeees, The Sx vee eee 
Meets abe eos ‘ no, this one is just. for-the 


00 ¢ a4) Marlowe. A 1969 update of Ray Chan- 
A tery The Little Sister, Jim Garner 


og 7:30 Tain 
30 (44) Generations of the Blues. Featur- 
ing music from John Lee Hooker, Smokey Wilson, 
8:00 (2) eve bho: nee e20pm) ly lovable Carol 
at 
Channing cloys her way pseudo- 
vampy standards with Prt Bneg and the 
Prey A ag repeated on Wednesday at 11 p.m. 
ntil 9 p.m. 

:30 (5) Alien (movie). Atypically, the sequel to this 
1979 scare-fest was almost as good as this al 
outer-space outing. mney Weaver stars (and 
survives). (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Theatre: The Bretts: The 
Golden Dustman. Charlies almost walks off the set 
of Our Mutual Friend because the director is owing 
him a hard time. Dusty lads and girls, etc. (Until 1 


p.m.) 

9:00 (4) The Return of Desperado (movie). Are we 
supposed to know who Desperado is? We must 
have missed him the first time. A 1988 TV-movie 
starring Alex McArthur and Robert Foxworth. (Until 


11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) The Attic: se of Anne Frank 
(movie). a etad to nao haa eyes of Miep Gies, the 
woman who tried to hide the Frank tamily from 
the Nazis. (Until 11 a) 
10:00 (2) Mystery: Borothy L. Sayers's Lord Peter 
Wimsey: Have His Carcase, part two. Repeated 
a last week. Lord Peter offers reluctantly 
ed help to Harriet. (Until 11 p.m.) 
(38) Omex: You Can Beat Baldness. A haif- 
aoa Aaeenammel ie tn aan of 2 Cogunentay. 


scheduled wot nina 
(Unless, of course, Omex 
baldness ee Faanend) (Until alg 5. a 
Manager. What 


sanctioned 
11:00 (38) Ask ‘the 
“Check Ont Gh oor care’ Cashheins 


eh 308m 

3:00. a. Sherlock 
Smarter Brother (movie). Gone Wier and 

Madetne Kenn ster in Morons tale. From 1975. 

(Until 5 approximately a.m.) 


pene eg Agr 


great Charlie Parker. To be repeated 
y at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
We Were Y (movie). “‘It 
from high 
pict Bt any Now 
soap-opera t 
° PR oe From the gang who brought you 


, (Until 11 p.m.) 
9-00 (6 Cracked Up movie). An anti-crack drama 
starring Ed Asner, James Wilder, and Raphael 
Sbarge. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Moyers: A Second Look: Maya Angelou. 


jepeated from Friday at 9 p.m. 
11:00 (44) Jacksonville Jaze IX. Music from Spyro 
Gyra, the Dozen Brass Band, Dianne Reeves, 


and Michael . (Until midnight.) 
TUESDAY 








Chernobyl. So nice, we wen 
The decade after . pe 9 p.m.) 
Pe 7) Freento, part two. (Until 9p m.) 
= Ruins 


m oF i 
nd from Monday at 9 p.m. The 
11:00 (44) P.O.V.: Louie Biuie. A Mepewak ot 
le Howard “Louie Biuie" Armstrong, leader 
of America’s ast black’string band. (Until midnight.) 


WEDNESDAY 








man. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 


THURSDAY 








should have made Japan sign a 

would never @ car radios teeny: 
contro! buttons. Failing that, pn ce hie 
a class-action suit over all the traffic accidents 
caused by people trying to change:the radio station 
at 55 mph. (Until midnight.) 


FRIDAY 
7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Chicago 
White Sox. 








is really a fun 
Fresno, part 


they di 

ot ry sae ous. ‘(Until 10 p.m.) 
David (movie). Richard Gere in the 
iY ~¢ Bruce (Breaker Morant) 
is 1985 life of the Israelite 





1964-19389 
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343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 
CLOSED 
FOR VACATION 
UNTIL JULY 15 





Fri., & Sat., July 14 & 15 
featuring King 


Thurs., July 20 
BILLY DARE 
& HER ENTOURAGE 
Fri., & Sat., July 21 & 22 
BIG BLUES MEANIES 








COME CELEBRATE OUR REOPENING 
Sun., July 16 with 


MOZAMBA 


featuring Bob Moses and Stan Strickland 











Tves., July 18 
GEORGE LEVAS 
Jazz 








Wed., July 19 
MAX RIDGEWAY 


Thurs., Fri. & Sat., July 20, 21 & 22 





SATTA 


Cleveland's Finest 





Sun., July 23 
ROMIYO 


Funk Jazz 
Fri & Sat, July 21 & 22 











OLDIES/TOP 40 























MANKAY 


OPEN WED - SAT 
WED - 18+ 


21 BROOKLINE ST. 


CAMBRIDGE 
864-0400 











FREE BAND 
AND DJ LISTINGS 


To have your band or disc-jockey service listed inthe Fall 1989 Guide 
to Boston Bands (to be published in the September 8 Phoenix), fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to Boston Bands, the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Ave., Boston 02215. Deadline is August 4, You must return 
this coupon to be listed. No phone calls, please. 


Please submit only one coupon per band or DJ. Band information must 
be completed by band member or manager. 


| am a (check one) 0 band O DJ 


Band or DJ name: 
If your band or DJ service was listed in the Spring 1989 Guide to Boston 
Bands, please check here 0 

If you were listed under another name, check here O 

What other name? 
What of music would you like to be listed under? (Please check no 
more than four.) 
0 original rock 

D oldies 

0 fusion 

0 soul/gospel 
Oa cappelia 
0 Irish 








0 blues/R&B 
D folk 0 funk 

D Latin 0 GB 
0 experimental 

D ethnic O rap 
0 rockabilly 


Ocover rock/Top 40 
OC) country/country rock 
C reggae/calypso/ska 
0 Dixieland 0 classical 
0 bluegrass 0 comedy 
0 swing D tribute 0 solo 


O jazz 





0 other (specify) : 


More detailed description of your music (e.g., techno pop, Yma Sumac 
covers, heavy metal, Maori folk, zouk, juju, cha-cha, etc.) : 








What percentage of your material is original? 
Who handles your bookings? 


Name: 





Address: 


’ 








Phone: 
Is this person in the band? OD yes Ono 
Your name and phone (if different from above) : 











When can you be reached to verify this information? 
0 mornings 0 afternoons 0 evenings 


iotee) ap See. Aaveriiong of B96 5200 axt. 





| 
| 
| 


| 





LISTINGS 





Roger Miller, Saturday at the Institute of Con temporary Art 


Lad gt Aang oh 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215. Each issue's listings run from that Friday 


but your copy may be rewritten due to space 
limitations. Include the time, date, place, a 
description of the event, how much it costs, and 


ciorale wecltcpoleptocueeenatibece 
which you would like the listing to appear. 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to space 
lienitat 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 
p.m on Friday to ‘Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx: 
Auditions, classes, courses, reunions, and 
events advance registration are not 
listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 
to take out an ad. We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IN THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be 
considered for ‘Hot Tix,’ the deadline is a week 
earlier; to be considered for ,"“Next Weekend, 
two weeks earlier. 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800. or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 











MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 

POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 





LUBS 








THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., 
Cambridge. Greek and Middle Eastern music, 
. .with, Ejeos.and Matheos, belly-dancers, 


AXIS (262-2437), 13 Landsdowne St., Boston. 
George Clinton, DJ Shred. in Gallery DV8: DJ 
Sean Sweeney 

BEACHCOMBER (508-349-6055), Cahoon 
Hollow Beach, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., John Whalen; 
at 9 p.m., DJ Bonnie Rullo. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS 
(426-2000), 50 Park Plaza, Boston. In Swan's 
Lobby Lounge: pianist Kevin Gibbs. In the 
Captain's Piano Bar: nightly sing-alongs with 
Richard Carpenter and Arthur Lagans. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Aliston. Pieces, Mace, Pale Nephews. 

CAFE FLEUR! (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. Brazilian band Rio Tropical, with vocalist 
Maria Rempazzo. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- 
ton. The Bags, Titanics, Well Babies, Hell 
Toupee, Medicine Bail. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Landsdowne St., Boston. 
Progressive music, with DJ Willie LeMay. 
CITYSIDE (742-7390), 262 Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Peter Hostage. 

CLUB M (547-1887), 137 Main St., Cambridge. At 
11 p.m., acid house music. 

CLUB II! (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville, Big Dipper, ZuZu Petals, the Lemmings. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR (536-5300), Lenox 
Hotel, 710 Boylston St., Boston. Pianists Mark 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 

ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave.. 
Boston. Duke Robillard, Tom Enright’s Spot- 
finders 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Afro-Pop by Bokar, Red Rubber 
Ball. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Bristol Lounge 
(338-4400), 200 Boyiston St., Boston. At 2 p.m., 
Tom Ogden; at 5 p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., 
Bert Seager and Charlie LaChapelle. 

GILREIN’S (508-791-2583), 802 Main St., 
Worcester. Too Much Fun. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 1 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. The Cows, Godbullies, 


Surgery. 

GROVER’S (922-9695), 392 Cabot St., Beverly. 
Zulus, the : 

HAWTHORNE HOTEL, (508-744-4080), On the 
Common, Salem. Pam Pryor. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. DJ Diego Martinez. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Some- 
JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville. Black River Snakes, Big Clock, Stick 


People. 

MISTY’S (284-7200), Howard Johnson Lodge, 
Rte. 1, Revere. DJ Gary Titus. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Cambridge. Layla Stone. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Young Neal and the Vipers, the Gordons. 

NEW WORLD (593-1300), 31 Stetson St., Lynn. 
MASS, Blushing Brides. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-6200), 823 Main St., Cam- 


Greenway. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Hot House. 

PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Little Brother. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Miss Xanna Don't and the Willin’, Two Nice Girls. 
In the Balcony: the Floorboards. 
REGATTABAR (664-1200) 1 Bennett St, 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. The Four Freshmen. 

ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St, Boston. 
White Heat at Roxy. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (576-5977), 5 Cam- 


Pianist Suzanne 


Davis, bassist Paul Dei Nero, drummer ian 
Froman. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. Memphis Rockabilly, with Tommy 
Rivers. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 
Brookline. Savoy Truffle. 
TRUMPETERS (508-475-1263), Andover Coun- 
try Club, Canterbury St., Andover. The John 
Horner Trio. 

WESTIN HOTEL (424-7425), Copley Place, Bos- 
ton. inthe Turner Fisheries Bar: the Carla Cook 
Quartet: in the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Brad 
Smith: at 8 p.m., Art Matthews. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. James Williams Trio. 
WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. She Cried. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
adoresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, with Elena and Matheos, belly- 
dancers 

AXIS, Boston. DJ Willy LeMay. 
BEACHCOMBER, Welifieet. At 4 p.m., the 
Scratch Band: at 9 p.m., DJ Bonnie Rullo. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Dogzilla, Dessaw, Heft, 
Don't Try This at Home. 

CAFE FLEURI, Boston. Rio Tropical, with 
vocalist Maria Rempazzo. 

THE CHANNEL. Boston. ‘Led Zeppelin Tribute,” 
with Physical Graffiti, Royal Pimps. 

CITYSIDE, Boston.-The Rev. 

CLUB M, Cambridge. Acid house music. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Hearts on Fire, Parade, 
Stops. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. Mark 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. The Band That Time 
Forgot. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Zulus, The Bristols 
Anthem. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 12:30 p.m., 
Tom Ogden; at 4 p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., 
Suzanne Davis and Paul Del Nero. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Sugar Ray & Biutones. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Piain. 
Death of Samantha, Cheater Slicks, Hunting 
Sleeve. 

GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Sent 3 oo mg a with Gorilla 


1648 Beacon St., 








NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864- 
Church St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., The Loiterers. 
Will Hines, Vance Gibert. 


nolly Band. 
THE RAT, Boston. The Neats, Nirvana, The 


Visigoths. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Four Freshmen. 
ROXY, Boston. White Heat at Roxy. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: the Herman 
Johnson Quartet. 

SIR FRANCO'S (623-3050), 321 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville. Dick Short with the Lou Silvestri Trio. 


_ WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Tumer Fisheries 















Bar: Carla Cook Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 
5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., Geoff Hicks. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. James 
Williams Trio. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
AXIS, Boston. in Gallery DV8: DJ Daron Man- 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfieet. At 4 p.m., the 


incredible Casuals; at 9 p.m., DJ Bonnie Rullo. 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Heart of Stone, Black- 








Beat Surrender. 


Shakers. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Onyx, For No One. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 4 p.m., Tom 
Ogden. . 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Biues jam and buffet, with 
Vince Shazam and the Nor’easters. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. At 3 p.m., jazz jam 


NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Tiger's 
Baku, Tribute to Patsy Kline featuring Sandy 
Martin. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Peppino D'Agostino. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Michael Andrew Frank 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. The Hb 
i Cambridge. Downstairs: at noon, Leo 


Quintero and Claudio Ragazzi; at 5 p.m., John 
Lincoin Wright Trio; at 9 p.m., igor Butman 
Quartet. 


Matthews Trio. 








Ave., Worcester. Brooks Williams, Erica Wheel- 


er. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., 
Peter Cover. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Blue's Jam" with Chet 
Ww. 


THE TAM, Brookline. The Soul Twisters. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 7 p.m., Phil Comeau. in 
the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Art Matthews Trio. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
dancers. 

AXIS, Boston. DJ Sean Sweeney. 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Run 21, Taupier. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Damned, Joe and 
the Throbs. 

COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., Worcester. Brown Bag Guzzlers. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At5p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne Davis. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Fat Tuesday Jazz.” 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Think Tree, Czema, DJ 








Diego Martinez. 
MISTY'S, Revere. 50's Night, with Little Walter 
and His Time Machine. 






THE TAM, Brookline. Ben Biake Band. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Carla Cook Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at § p.m., Brad Smith; at 7 p.m., Sabby 
Lewis. 





WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 


dancers. 

AXIS, Boston. Over-18 night, with DJs Shred and 
Daron Manoogian. 

BUNRATTY'S, Alliston. Voodoo Dollis, 
Saints, Slash Happy. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Nova Mob, Feat of Ciay, 
Two Saints. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. North Shore Acapella. 
—_s Cambridge. At 11 p.m., Acid house 





Two 


cule Semerville. .One-Four-Five, Waiters, 


SOMILE REX, Qiterica. Dead Winker The Pact, 
May's Child. 


Continued on page 26 

















* Saturday - 
T.H. & THE 
WRECKAGE 

with INSTIGATORS 




















+ Saturday ° 
‘AL HALLIDAY & 
HE HURRICANE 
with INSTIGATORS 
“PROPER 1D & DRESS REQUIREDE 








N.H.'s Hottest RAB Band 


SAVOY 
TRUFFLE 





Battle of the Blues Finalist 
| URE. 
VIEIDNITE 

RENDEZVOUS 








Mon. 17 
BLAKE BABIES 
EL CAMINOS - WOMB TO TOMB 


Benelit for the Coolidge 
Corner Theatre with 


SHE CRIED 
DUCK TAPE 
MESSTAHS 


SOU! 
PWISTERS 


BEN BLAKE 
BAND 





YOUNG NEAL 
& THE VIPERS 





DL KE 
ROBILL 


PREMIERS 





© INCREDIBET 
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Physical Graffiti 


ey guests THE ROYAL PIMPS 
D.J. Jim Mitchell 


An All Star 


featuring members of THE a 
THE NERVOUS EATERS - THE FOOLS - NEW MAN 
THE DRIVE - MICHAEL'S MESSINA - BEAT SURRENDER 


$7.00 peta i ye a at 


By NUM USIREVUE 


TRAIN OF THOUGHT - LU LU KHARIZMA - NEW ARK 
HAPPY THE CLOWN - STORM 

















Sp0etetetatetetatetstete 








“Farewell To America Tour" 


Ls) The Damned 


Capt. Sensible, Dave Vanian, Rat Scabies & Brian 
with guests THE THROBS - JOE 








WFAK ¢ Boston Rocks presents 


Nova MOB 


wih TWO SAINTS » BORDER PATROL + TANKEE FLIP 
$1.01 till 11:00 pm/3.50 D.J. Mod Todd 





From Nigeria: 


FELA KUTI 


AND EGYPT 80 
and special guests IMO 
$13.50/15.00 D.J. WBRS' Black Star Liner 





\ 


BIG DIPPER ess 2 
CHRISTMAS aiiac@ 


$4.50/5.50_ 


SS a eS ae ot 





ia MASS. 


. DOORS OPEN 8:00 pm « + POSITIVE I.D. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE 
PARKING - Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 


with guests SWEET CHEATER 


I TALON - THE SHOK - BUGSY CRUNCH 


$4.50/5.50 
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D.J. Jim 
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, SECTION THREE, JULY 14, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


JAZZ 











PERSONAL CALL EXPLODES! 
WAITING FOR YOUR AD 


FOR MORE DETAILS, SEE OUR AD IN LIFESTYLE 














e: Fe Ne AV UINc STON 


Add Adds Ay 


wera ‘ Hol 


"BIG BRUNCH 
ERA" 
each and every Sunday 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m. enjoy the 
BOCLE JAZZ TRIO 
and "The Biggest and Best 
Brunch in all of New England" 
Just $10.95 


33DunsterStreet Restaurant 








Harvard Square ¢ 354-0636 








GREEN STREET STATION 


Wednesday Night Jazz 
Wed., July 19 THE 
09 QUINTET 
Wed., Jul THE 
Cc RCIE MILLER 
GROUP 
We serve food! 








Wed - Sat 3-1ipm 
Brunch 12-6 











The 1989 MetroParks Performing Arts Series 
at the Hatch Shell presents FREE 


SUNDAY JAZZ BRUNCH (12-2:00 PM) 


DAVID BOND QUARTET 

WHITE HEAT SWING ORCHESTRA 
MIKE METHENY 

MATT JOHNSON ENSEMBLE 
KRISTINE KEY 

MAKOTO TAKENAKA 





JULY 16 
JULY 23 
JULY 30 
AUG. 6 
AUG. 20 
AUG. 27 








sponsored by- 


INTERNATIONAL DANCE 
AND MUSIC 

COUNTRY MUSIC 
OLDIES 

SWING 

FREE FRIDAY FLICKS 
CLASSICAI (evening) 
ETHNIC AND MUSIC 
FESTIVALS (afternoon) 











also... MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 

~ FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 





For Hatch Shell information, call the 
MDC PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE AT 727-5215. 


, To ensure a safe time for everyone, there is NO ALCOHOL allowed at 
MDC facilities. . 
Parking regulations are 
MBTA Green Line tog 
All concerts and ev: 
your newspaper for 
No reserved seati 
Bring chair or bi 


public transportation. 


— “ad tei08 eg menane van — es See, 














Willow feo be Club 


699 Broadway, Bz all Sq Sc 


Fri & Sat, July 14 & 15 
JAMES 
WILLIAMS TRIO 
Chamett Moffet, Bass 
Alan Dawson, Drums 
Special Guest: Bill Pierce 
Sun., July 16 
NORM ZOCHER 
QUARTET 


Every Weds 
THE FRINGE 
Thurs, July 20 
PHIL PERSON 
QUARTET 
Fri & Sat, July 21 & 22 
STEVE SLAGLE 
QUARTET 
Steve Slagle, Sax 
Formerly 
with Carla Bley and 
Joe Jackson 
Special Guest:s: 
Ronny Burrage Drums 
Dave Stricker, Guitar 


Mon., July 17 
POST ATOMIC 
QUARTET 
Tues., July 18 
SCOTT MULLETT 
QUARTET 











14 Jul Fri 9 & Iipm: $9.75; 15 Jul Sat 9.& lpm: $11.75 


THE FOUR FRESHMEN 


A long overdue visit from the frolicsome vocal and 
instrumental foursome. 





18 July Tue 9pm-lam: $6.25; Spicy Brazilian Jazz from 
EL ECO 
19 Jul Wed 9pm-lam: $7.75; 20 Jul Thu 9pm-iam: $8.75 
21 July Fri 9pm: $9.75: lpm: $7.75 
22 Jul Sat 9pm: $11.75; lipm: $9.75 


THE HORACE SILVER 
SEXTET 











"pitta [2 these pan 





ogy eye 
Junior 
and the All Stars 
T.J. Wheeler 
and the Smokers 


at The End of the World Cafe: 
Peeriess Blues Band 


eee 
Friday, July 21 7:30 & 9:30: $14.50/$12.50/$10.50 


Roomful of Blues 
The Boston Baked 
Blues Band 




















Didi Stewart and F: i 


Concertix 876-7777 





Continued from page 25 

GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. The Frogs. 

oa HOTEL, Salem. Woody Wood- 


HUB CLUB, Boston. DJ David Park. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. The Kinsey Report. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (267-1071), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Dulcimer-player 
Dorothy Carter, Rutman's Stee! Cello Ensembie, 


THE RAT, Boston. Cartoon Factory, Hangman, 


Ultramaroons. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Jim Porcella 
and Friends. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Young Neal and the Vipers. 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 
Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Bunny Brains. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Carla Cook Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 7 p.m., Sabby 
Lewis. 





THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
dancers. 

AXIS, Boston. Urban Dance Squad, Allstar 
Fresh, DJ Sean Sweeney. 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Xanna Don't, Garr Lang 
and the Big Rig. 

—w ee 


GM, Bosin. A 11pm, World Beat dance 





EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Wolves, Pax In Terra. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. 5-0. 

GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Laughing Hyenas. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Hard Rock/ Heavy Metal 
Night. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Aliston. Sleepy LaBeef. 

HAWTHORNE HOTEL, Salem. Lenny Hochman. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. ‘After-Five Jazz," DJ Eddie 


Neal. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Plate O' Shrimp. 
JUMBO’S, Somerville. The Feds, Spectra. 
MISTY’S, Revere. Dance contest, with DJ Gary 
Titus. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Classic Ruins, Vis- 


igoths. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Open-mike with Wes. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Sean, Kevin, and Chris. 
PARADISE, Boston. Heretix. 

PLOUGH AND. STARS, Cambridge. Madaline 
Hall and the Rhythm Hounds. 

THE RAT, Boston. Apparitions, Waterworld, 
Double Up, Honeybunch. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Horace Silver 
Sextet. 

ROXY, Boston. The White Heat Swing Or- 
chestra 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: the Lucio God- 
oy Group. 

SIR FRANCO'S, (623-3050), 321 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Suzanne Perel quintet. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. The Outfit. 

THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Duke Robillard. 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 
Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Awake and Dreaming. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Carla Cook Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., Art 
Matthews. 





FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
and addresses. 


numbers 4 
AXIS, Boston. 247 Spyz, Slammin Watussi. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Farrenheit, A is A, Down 
Staircase. 

CLUB Ili, Somerville. James Montgomery, Black 
River Snakes. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Little Mike and the 
Tornadoes. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. T.H. & the Wreckage, 
Double Vision, Morganstu. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 2 p.m. Tom 
Ogden; at 5 p.m., ae Bert 





PARADISE, Boston. Concrete Blond, House of 
Freaks. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Little 
Brother. 

THE RAT, Boston. The Cavedogs. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Horace Silver 
Sextet. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. John Hicks and the 
Revolution. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Little Frankie & the 
Premiers. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Steve Slagle 
Quartet 


WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. The Curtain Society 
with Wavering Shapes. 


OMEDY 


FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR, 30 JFK St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 p.m., Carol 
COMEDY CONNECTION, 76 Warrenton St., 
Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., “Down-Under Comedy 








124 
Boylston St., Boston. At 10 p.m., improvisation 
and stand-up comedy with Angry Tuxedos, Mike 
McCarthy, Miche Bonopani, and Jim Lauletta. 
GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 15 Springfield 
St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 
comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, 100 Warrenton St., 
Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., Jay 
Charbeneau, Hiram Kastum, James Wesley 
Jackson. 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Fee SED ne See Rankin and 
Steve Trilling. 


SATURDAY 
er Friday listings for phone numbers and 


caren A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 om Carol Siskind with Barry 
Neikrugand, Thom Brown. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 and 11 
p.m., “Down-Under Comedy Tour,” with Austral- 
ian comedians Shirley Purvis, Jean Kittson, Elliot 
Goblet, and Glynn Nicholas. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Dick Doherty, Tom Dunham, 
Brendan Mc Mahon, Jim Lauletta. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Hiram Kastum, James 
Wesley Jackson. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Bruce Teall 
and Chris Zito with Tony V. and Chance Langton. 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Middleton. At 8 and 
10:30 p.m., Paul D'Angelo with Reed Rankin and 
Steve Trilling. 











SUNDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 and 11 
p.m., “Down-Under Comedy Tour,” with Aus- 
tralian comedians. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., Jay 
Charbeneau, Mike Martineau, Hiram Kastum, 
James Wesley Jackson. 


MONDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

BEACHCOMBER, Cahoon Hollow Beach, Well- 
fleet. At 10 p.m., Rich Ceisier and friends. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Anthony Clark. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
At 6:30 and 8:30 p.m.; the Comedy Train, 
featuring a “rainbow of comedians'’ and hosted 
by Siraj. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night, Chris Zito. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Cathy Ladman, Ron Lynch, and Orin Starr. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Tony V. and friends. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Vinnie Favorito, Mike Martineau, 
Mark Marin. 


WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Cathy Ladman, Rion Lynch, and Orin Starr. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Mike McDonaid and Brian Kiley. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
George MacDonald, Bob Sidell, Steve Feria, 
Larry Norton. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


ATLANTIC EVENTS/BAY STATE CRUISES 
(723-7800), Commonwealth Pier, Northern Ave. 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., “Comedy Afloat’ cruise, 
with DJ Hazard, Mark Maron, Anthony Clark. 
CAPE COD MELODY TENT, Hyannis. At 8 p.m., 
Jay Leno. Tickets $36 & $30. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Cathy Ladman, Ron Lynch, and Orin Starr. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Mike McDonald and Brian Kiley. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
rear Rogerson, John Pizzy, Billy Marea, Steve 





























Sweeney. 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), TE At 9 
p.m., Mark Parenteau,.Marci Rose, Nick De- 
paulo, Brian Longwell. 


FRIDAY 


















See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Cathy Ladman, Ron Lynch, and Orin 
Starr. 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 and 11 
p.m., Mike McDonald and Brian Kiley. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Paul D'Angelo, 0.J. 


Hazard. 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Middleton. At 9 
p.m., Marcie Rose with Nick DePaulo and Brian 
Longwell. 


ANCE 
PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


THE SINGLE LIFE dance begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
the Knights of Columbus, South St., Shrewsbury. 
Admission $5; call (508) 791-7714 

“PARTY ‘TIL YOU PLOTZ,” a dance party 
sponsored by the Society of Young Jewish 
Professionals, begins at 9 p.m. at Citi, 15 
Lansdowne St., Boston. Admission $8; call 
859-0700. 

BALLROOM DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the United Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for students; call 
491-6084. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with music from 
the ‘30s, ‘40s and ‘50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Ballet Center I!, 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 
277-1139. 














SATURDAY 


“SPELEDANS” SCANDINIVIAN FOLK DANCE 
PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the Church of Our 
Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 
$4, $2 for students; call 277-2496. 

“ON BROADWAY,” a smoke-free, non-aicohol 
dance club, is open from 8 p.m. to midnight every 
Sat. at the Cabot Farms Terrace Room, 880 
Broadway, Somerville. Tonight is the first- 
anniversary celebration. Admission $10 (tonight 
only); call 623-9532. 

CENTRAL AMERICA SOLIDARITY ASSOCIA- 
TION sponsors a dance party to mark the 10th 
anniversary of the Nicaraguan Revolution at 8 
p.m. in the Walker Memorial Building, MIT, 142 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Music by Flor de 
Cafa, Shy Five, and Third Estate. Tickets $12; 
call 492-8699. 

EASTERN MASS. CHEERLEADERS sponsor a 
teen dance at 7:30 p.m. at the Americal Civic 
Center, Main St., Wakefield: Admission $4, $2 for 
those in ing costume or school jersey; 
call (508) 454-9805. 

“JAMMIN DANCE,” sponsored by the Singles 
22-35 Group of the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
Community Center, begins at 9 p.m. in the 
Wasserman Auditorium, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. Admission $9; call 965-7410, 
x129. 

SQUARES AND CONTRAS, with callers Walter 
Link and Bridget Edwards, begin at 8 p.m. at 
Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Ad- 
mission $4.50; call 547-7781. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
Fri. 








SUNDAY 


“BIG BAND DANCE,” sponsored by the Social- 
ites Group of the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 





x129. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 


Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE, sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, 


at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St. 
Salem. Admission $2: call (508) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 


“U.S.S. SCHMOOZE CRUISE,” a dance cruise 
sponsored by the Society of Young Jewish 
Professionals, leaves at 7:40 p.m. from Pier One, 








28 Northern Ave., Boston. Tickets $20, $15 in | 


advance; call 859-0700. 

SQUARES AND CONTRA DANCES, with caller 
Tod Whittemore and music by the Salem Country 
Dance Orchestra, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Rockport Art Association, 12 Main St., Rockport. 
Call (508) 546-6604. 

THE SINGLE LIFE dance begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Northmeadow Racquet Club, 20 Carter St., 
Tewksbury. Admission $5; call 646-3672. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 


VICTORIA MARKS PERFORMANCE COMPANY 
presents a dance program at 8 p.m. at the 
Performing Arts Center, Mount Snow, VT. 
Tickets $10, $8 for seniors, $2 for children; call 
(802) 464-8501. 

JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL presents 
concerts Tues. through Thurs. at 8 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. at 8:30 p.m., and Sat. at 2 p.m. in the Ted 
Shawn Theatre, off Rte. 20, Becket. Miami City 
Ballet performs tonight and tomorrow. The two- 
week “Splash” festival, featuring contemporary 
French dance, opens with performances by the 
Compagnie Jean-Francois Duroure on Tues. and 
Wed.; L'Esquisse, directed by Joelle Bouvier and 
Regis Obadia, performs on Thurs. and next Fri. 
“Splash” also includes performances at other 
Jacob's Pillow performance sites; call for sched- 
ule information. At the Inside/Out Stage, Myriam 
Herve-Gil and Doussaint-Dubouloz alternate 
performances at 6:30 p.m. tonight and tomor- 
row. Tickets $19-$24, free for Inside/Out con- 
certs; call (413) 243-0745. 

HARVARD SUMMER DANCE CENTER presents 
faculty concerts at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
at the Sanders Theatre, Cambridge and Kirkland 
Sts., Cambridge. Performers include Danny 
Buraczeski, Ramon de los Reyes, Daryl Gray, 
C.B. Brosnaham-Hetherington, the Marcus 
Schulkind Company, Beth Soll, Julie ince 
Thompson, Lance Westergard, and William 
Whitener. Tickets $8 and $12; call 495-5535. 


SATURDAY 


CINDERELLA is performed by Berkshire Ballet 
through Aug. 3 at the Koussevitzky Arts Center, 
Berkshire Community College, Pittsfield. Reg- 
ular performances begin on Sat. at 8:30 p.m. and 
on Sun. and Mon. at 8 p.m. Matinees on Thurs. at 
2 p.m. Tickets $11-$16, $5.50 for children’s 
matinee, discounts for children and seniors; call 
(413) 442-1307. 

JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See 
listing for Fri. 

HARVARD SUMMER DANCE CENTER. See 
listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


CINDERELLA. See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 


JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See 
listing for Fri. 












































WEDNESDAY 





ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 

at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 

Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 
COUNTRY DANCE, sponsored by 


SCOTTISH 
the Royal Scottish Dance , 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the YWCA, 7 Temple St., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
491-6084. 





TUESDAY 


RIVERFRONT DANCE PARTY, featuring music 
by the John Lincoin Wright and the Sourmash 
Boys, begins at 7 p.m. at the Sampas Pavilion, 
Lowell Heritage State Park, Pawtucket Bivd., 
Lowell. Free; call (508) 459-1000. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call 643-3726. 


WEDNESDAY 


SWING DANCE, sponsored by the Folk Arts 
Center, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Masonic Hall, 
1950 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4.50; 
call 491-6084. 


THURSDAY 

















THE FIDDLE PUPPETS perform clog dances 
from Canada, ireland, Appalachia, and Africa at 7 
p.m. at World, 225 Water St., 
Plymouth. Free; call (508) 747-2350. 
BERKSHIRE BALLET’S “SUMMER SAMPLER” 
begins at 8 p.m. every Wed. through Aug. 16 at 
the Koussevitzky Arts Center Theatre, Berkshire 
, West St., Pittsfield. Pro- 
gram includes Miche! Fokine's Les Syiphides, 
Charles Moulton's The Ground, Her Hand, a 
premiere by choreographer Laura Dean; and. 
works by Bill T. Jones, Daniel Pelzig, and Mary 
Giannone. Tickets $14.50 and $16, discounts for 
children and seniors; call (413) 442-1307. 


JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE 
listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


CINDERELLA. See listing for Sat. 
JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See 


listing for Fri. 
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BLUES EXPLOSION! 


Johnny D's « 17 Holland St. * Somerville 
Showtimes: 9:30 p.m. * Call 776-9667 for details 
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COMEDY CLUB 


and the ALL NEW 


‘GRAND RE-OPENING 
WEEKEND CELEBRATION 


LENNY CLARKE 
and hosted by WBCN’s MARK PARENTEAU 


2 SHOWS: 8:30 p.m. & 10:30 p.m. 
FRIDAY: JULY 14 - LENNY CLARKE 
with Kenny Rodgerson and Mearl Hobbs 
SATURDAY: JULY 15 - LENNY CLARKE 
with Mike Donovan and Kevin Flynn 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW! 
Credit Cards Accepted - Laugh, Now, Pay Later 





COMEDY CLUB 
and the All 


835 Beacon St., Boston 424-6996 
FREE PARKING ADJACENT TO OUR FACILITY! 














Sat, July 15 8:45 & 11PM - DICK DOHERTY SHOW 
Remington's of Boston, 124 Boylston Street 











Got a comedy act? 


Let it stand up in 


™ THE BOSTON @ 











Host: Johnny Pizzi 


Fri., July 14 
D.J. HAZARD 


CHRIS ZITO, DEL GRANDE 


Fri., July 7 
BOB SEIBEL 
BRIAN POWERS, MIKE MOTO 











James House 
July 19 - Dj Hazzard Boston's #1 
Comic 


Just off Mass Ave 
On the Red Line -Porter Square - Free Parking 
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games, and rides. Call 725-3912. 

“EMERALD NECKLACE WALK,” from the Bos- 
ton Common to Jamaica Pond, begins at 10 a.m. 
at the Boston Common Ranger Station, Boston. 
Free; call 522-2639. 

PRIME TIMERS, a group for older gay males, 
meets at 2 p.m. at the Lindemann Health Center, 
25 Staniford St., Boston. The monthly lecture is 
on “The History of the Movies." Admission $1. 
3RD ANNUAL “PUPPIES ON PARADE” begins 
at 10 a.m. at the Caddy Memorial Park, Quincy 
Shore Dr., Quincy. Includes contests for the 
biggest dog and the best tricks. All dogs must be 
on a leash. Free; call 727-5293. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting of the 
Women's Writing Group at noon at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

7TH ANNUAL BOSTON ANTIQUE & CLASSIC 
BOAT FESTIVAL runs from noon to 5 p.m. today 
and tomorrow at Shipyard Quarters Marina, Pier 
8, Charlestown Navy Yard. The festival includes 
a display of classic boats, schooner tours, a 
docking contest, and dory races. Sun. at 1 p.m.: 
dress parade in Boston Harbor. Free; call 
330-1134. 

VOLVO TENNIS HALL OF FAME CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS. See listing for Fri. 

SHAWMUT U.S. PRO TENNIS CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS. See listing for Fri. 

“VIENNA IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 
PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA. See listing for Fri. 
“JOSHUA JAMES HERITAGE DAYS.” See 
listing for Fri. 





SUNDAY 


“BOSTON BY SAIL,” a day-long sailing ex- 
cursion in Boston Harbor, departs at 2 p.m. from 
Lewis Wharf, Boston. Tickets $35; call 789-4070. 
“BRITISH CAR DAY” runs from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
at the Museum of Transportation, Larz Anderson 
park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. Tickets $5; call 





from 9 a.m. to’3 p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, 
37 Forbes Rd., Braintree. Jim Lonborg, winner of 
the Cy Young Award and former Red Sox player, 
appears. Tickets $1; call 265-6628. 
“MOTORING MEMORIES: AN ANTIQUE VE- 
HICLE MEET” begins at 10 a.m. at Codman 
House, Codman Ad., between Rte. 117 & 126, 
Lincoin. Tickets $3; call 259-8843. 
“CASTLE ROCK HIKE” begins at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Reservation " . 


park in the reservation. Free; call 727-5215. 
MAP AND COMPASS WORKSHOP for beginners 
meets at 4 p.m. at the Arnold Arboretum visitor's 
center, Jamaica Plain. Free; call 522-2639. 
“CHANGING OF THE COLORS CEREMONY,” 
by the Mass. National Guard Ceramonial Unit, 
begins at 1 p.m. every Sun. at the State House, 
Boston. The Honor Guard, Mounted, and Fife 
and Drum Platoons perform drills. A changing of 
the guard occurs every half hour tetween 9 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. Free; call 944-0500, x 2233. 
“QUEBEC TO LOWELL: FRENCH-CANADIANS 
IN THE INDUSTRIAL CITY,” a walking tour, 
begins at 6 p.m. at the Market Mills Courtyard, 
Lowell National Historical Park, 169 Merrimack 
St., Lowell. Free; call (508) 459-1025. 


7TH ANNUAL BOSTON ANTIQUE & CLASSIC 
BOAT FESTIVAL See listing for Sat. 

VOLVO TENNIS HALL OF FAME CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS. See listing for Fri. 

SHAWMUT U.S. PRO TENNIS CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS. See listing for Fri. 

“JOSHUA JAMES HERITAGE DAYS.” See 
listing for Fri. 

“VIENNA IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 








TRIP TO LOVELLS ISLAND, sponsored by the 
Friends of the Boston Harbor islands, begins at 
6 p.m. at Boston Harbor Cruises, Long Wharf, 
Boston. Tickets $8, $7 for seniors, $6 for children 
three to 12; call 523-8386. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Battered Women's 
Support Group at 7:30 p.m., a Lesbian Rap at 8 
p.m., a meeting of disabled women survivors of 
child sexual abuse at 6 p.m., and a Women's NA 
12-Step meeting at 7:30 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant 


supper) $25; call 330-1134 for reservations. 
“VIENNA IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 














HOUSE runs from 8 to 9 p.m. every Wed. at 705 
Comm. Ave., fifth floor, Boston. Free; call 
353-2630. 

DARIO THE MAGICIAN performs at 2 p.m. at the 


holds a Lesbian Rights Task Force meeting at 7 
p.m. at 971 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 782-1056. 

LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD and The Witch Who 
Hates Birthdays are pertormed by the Cranberry 
Puppets at 1 p.m. at the Puppet 

Theater, 32 Station St., Brookline Village. Tickets 
$4; call 731-6400. 

“VIENNA IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


WALKING TOUR OF BEACON HILL begins at 
5:30 p.m. Sponsored by the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities. Ad- 
mission $5; call 227-3956 to register. 

“BACK BAY FENS NATURE WALK: GARDEN IN 
BLOOM,” led by Boston Park Rangers, begins at 
6 p.m. at the basketball Courts at Jersey St. and 
Park Dr., Boston. Free; call 522-2639. 

VOLLEYBALL, sponsored by Centerpoint, 
begins at 6:30 p.m. at Winthrop Park, Freeman 
and St. Paul Sts., Brookline. Admission $4; call 








566-5946. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers discussions for in- 
cest survivors and birthmothers (women who 
have surrendered children to adaoption), both at 
7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 

“BBQ BASH,” sponsored by Centerpoint, begins 
at 7:30 p.m. on the lawn outside 1120 Beacon 
St., Boston. Tickets $10; call 566-5946. 

LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. See listing for Wed. 
“VIENNA IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Women's Cof- 
feehouse at 8 p.m., at 46 Pleasant St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

TENNIS ROUND ROBINS PARTY, sponsored by 
the Boston Ski and Sports Club, begins at 7 p.m. 
at the Waltham Racquet Club, 249 Lexington St., 
Waltham. Tickets $15; call 789-4070. 

ARTS FESTIVAL starts at 11 a.m. at the Charles 
River School, Center St., Dover. Free; call 
785-1260. 

SHABBAT SHALOM BOSTON, a service for 
young Jewish single adults aged 22-39, starts at 
8:30 p.m. at Temple Beth Shalom, 8 Tremont St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 244-6506. 

“NIGHT HIKE IN LOWELL/DRA- 
CUT/TYNGSBORO STATE FOREST” begins at 8 
p.m. at the forest gate on Trotting Park Ad., 
Lowell. Sturdy walking shoes, comfortable 
clothing, insect repellant, and a flashlight are 
recommended. Caii (508) 459-1000 for reserva- 
tions. 








USIC 





CLASSICAL 


GREAT WOODS EDUCATIONAL FORUM pres- 
ents pianists Leonard Slatkin and Jeffrey Siege! 
at 8 p.m. in Cole Chapel, Wheaton College, E. 
Main St., Norton. Program includes works by 
Barber, Grieg, and Schubert. Tickets $10; call 
(508) 285-8391. 
SCHUBERTIADE, an evening of songs and piano 
music by Franz Schubert, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Harvard Club, 374 Comm. Ave., Boston. Spon- 
sored by the American Schubert institute. Call 
244-6964 for ticket information. 
MEZZO-SOPRANO DOROTHY MAY and pianist 
Ted May perform songs by Brecht and Weill at 
noon at the First Parish Church, Lexington. Free; 
call 862-6365. 
THE SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER SINGERS 
perform Rossini's Petite Messe Solenelle at 8 
p.m. at Stillington Hail, Quarry Rd., off Rte. 127, 
Gloucester. Picnicking permitted at 6:30 p.m.; 
dinner may be reserved for $7. Admission $16; 
call (508) 283-0332. 
COUNTERTENOR MICHAEL COLLVER and lute- 
player Glorianne Collver-Jacobson perform 
17th- and 18th-century English and Spanish 
music at 8 p.m. in Lindsay Chapel, First Church 
, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 661-0570. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY faculty musicians 
celebrate the bicentennial of the French Revol- 
ution at 7:30 p.m. at the Town Hall, Andover. 
Tickets $5; call (508) 475-3400. 
BOWDOIN SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL pres- 
ents a concert ing Brunswick's 250th 
anniversary at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Church, 
next to Bowdoin College, Brunswick, ME. 
Program includes works by ; 
Brahms; and songs with texts by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Tickets $10; call (207) 
725-3322. 
TANGLEWOOD presents the Boston Symphony 


for lawn seats; call (413) 637-1600. 
MUSICORDA SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
cert begins at 8 p.m. in the Chapin Auditorium, 


and Ravel. Tickets $8; call (413) 538-2590. 
LONGY CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Jeffrey Rink, performs works by Debussy and 
Beethoven at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of 
Music, Follen and Garden Sts., Cambridge. Free; 
call 876-0956. 

BAR HARBOR FESTIVAL presents the An- 
napolis Brass Quintet at 8:30 p.m. at the-Bar 
Harbor Congr Church, 29 Mt. Desert 
St., Bar Harbor, ME. Tickets $15, $6 and $9 for 
students and seniors; call (207) 288-5744. 
PORTLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Toshiyuki Shimada, performs at 7:30 
p.m. at Fort Williams Park, Cape Elizabeth, ME. 


$10, $8 for children and seniors; call (207) 
773-6128. 

NEWPORT MUSIC FESTIVAL presents at least 
three concerts a day through July 23 at historic 
mansions and parks in Newport, Ri. This week's 
highlights include a Bastille Day celebration at 9 
p.m. tonight; “Splendor in the Brass” at 1 p.m. 
on Sun.; “Schumann for All Seasons” at 4 p.m. 
on Mon.; “Gentlemen Prefer Brahms” at 9 p.m. 
on Tues.; and “Haydn Noon” at 11 a.m. on Wed. 
Tickets $22, $17 for matinee concerts; call (401) 
846-1133 for a complete schedule (full of puns 
on movie titles). 

MOHAWK TRAIL CONCERTS musicians per- 
form works by Telemann at 7:30 p.m. tonight and 
at 8 p.m. tomorrow at the Federated Church, Rte. 
2, Charlemont. Tickets $4.50-$8; call (413) 
774-3690. 

BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by John Williams, performs at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Program includes Bach's 
Concerto in D, with violinists Kristina, Elsa, and 
Jenny Lind Nilsson; and selections from film 
scores by Williams. Tickets $9.50-$30; call 
266-1200. 





SATURDAY 


TANGLEWOOD presents the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Jess L6pez-Cobos, at 
8:30 p.m. in the Tanglewood Shed, Lenox. 
Program includes Schubert's Overture in D (in 
the Italian Style), Beethoven's Piano Concerto 
No. 1, with Rudolf Firkusny, and Dvorak’'s 
Symphony No. 9 (From the New World). An open 
rehearsal of tomorrow's program by the Or- 
chestra begins at 10:30 a.m. in the Shed. Tickets 
$11-$46, $8.50 for lawn seats, $9 admission to 
open rehearsal; call (413) 637-1600. 

PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTERA, con- 
ducted by Leonard Slatkin, performs at 8 p.m. at 
the Great Woods Center for the Performing Arts, 
Mansfield. Program includes Piston’s New Eng- 
land Sketches, and Liszt's Piano Concerto No. 2, 
with Emanuel Ax. Also, a performance of 





Rice, begins at 2:30 and 3:30 p.m. at the Porter- 
Phelps-Huntington House Museum, 130 River 
Dr., Hadley. Admission $4 (includes tea); call 
(413) 584-4699. 

ASTON MAGNA FESTIVAL presents the first of 
three concerts of works by Bach and Haydn at 6 
p.m. at St. James’ Church, Main St, Great 
Barrington. Tickets $12.50; call (413) 528-3595. 
MIDDLESEX CONCERT BAND performs at 8 
p.m. at the Hatch Shell, Charles River 
Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 
NEWPORT MUSIC FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 


listing for Fri. 





FRIDAY 


SUNDAY 








by : 
CPE Bach at7 20pm. atthe Old North Church 
41 Washington St., Marblehead. Tickets $10, $8 
for students and seniors; call 631-6617. 
MEETING HOUSE CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Presents concerts at 8 p.m. tonight and tomor- 
Society Meeting 


Uebersax at 3 p.m. on the banks of the Muddy 
River, Riverway and Park Dr., Boston. Sponsor- 
ed by the Friends of the Muddy River. Free; call 
734-2741. 
MARIMBA-PLAYER NANCY ZELTSMAN per- 
forms works by Beethoven and Suzanne Vega at 
8 p.m. at the Multicultural Arts 
Center, 41 Second St., . Admission 
$7, $5 for students and seniors; call 577-1400. 
AEQUALIS performs chamber 
music at 6 p.m. in the Concert Barn, Castle Hill, 
Rd., ipswich. Picnicking allowed from 4 to 
6 p.m. Tickets $14; call (508) 356-4070. 
NEWPORT MUSIC FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
“STRING QUARTET FESTIVAL.” See ling for 
NEWPORT MUSIC FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 


HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY performs at 7 p.m. 
panes Reape age ns 88 Tremont St., Boston. 
All-Bach program includes the Concerto in C 
Major for Two Harpsichords, the Concerto in C 
Minor for Two Harpsichords, the Fiute Suite in 8 
Minor, and the Brandenburg Concerto No. 5. 
Tickets $15; call 720-3434. 
ORGANIST JOHN SANTOIANNI performs works 
by Messiaen, Bach, Walther, and Mendelssohn 
at 8 p.m. at the Old West Church, 131 Cambridge 
St., Boston. Donations requested; call 227-5088. 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE presents an open 
reading of Mozart's Requiem Mass in D Minor at 
8 pm. at Temple Isaiah, 55 Lincoin St., 
Lexington. Admission $4; call 924-8073. 
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Methuen. Tickets $5, $1 for children: call (508) 
685-0693. 


BERKSHIRE OPERA COMPANY performs 
Mozart's The Barber of Seville through Aug. 5 at 
the Crosby School, 517 West St., Pittsfield. 
Performances begin at 7:30 p.m. tonight (with a 
gala ball at the Berkshire Hilton inn) and on Fri. 
Tickets $20, $30 for tonight only; call (413) 
243-1343. 

BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC performs works 
» disagree in Killian Hall, MIT, 160 
Memorial Dr 


Corsaire Overture, Poulenc's Concerto for Two 
Pianos, with Katia and Mariella Labeque, De- 
bussy's La Mer, and Ravel's Bolero. Tickets $5- 
$35; call (508) 339-2333. 

FOR FOUR. See listing for Tues. 

“STRING QUARTET FESTIVAL.” See listing for 


Sun. 
NEWPORT MUSIC FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


TANGLEWOOD presents the Kronos Quartet at 
8:30 p.m. in the Tanglewood Theatre, Lenox. 
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ATTENTION PHOENIX CLASSIFIED CUS 


TOMERS! 
ded our office hours and 


fort to serve you better, we've exp 
_ our deadlines for placing Phoenix Classified ads 





Guaranteed renewals... Tuc 
PE a yan ya net mel iocsden 400 











Call 267-1234 to place your ad or visit our brand new 
office at 126 Brookline Avenue 
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BIG DIPPER 
ZUZU'S PETALS - LEMMINGS 


HEARTS ON FIRE 
PARADE - 


HUNTINGTON "BLVD." 
NOW OPEN 
Fri., July 14 
DUKE 
ROBILLARD 
with TOM ENRIGHT'S 
SPOTFINDERS 
Sat., July 15 
best 60's music 
THE BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 


SAM McLAIN 
Fri., July 21 
LITTLE 


MIKE 
& THE TORNADOES 
Sat., July 22 
A.C. REED & 


GIS SPARKPLUGS 


7/28 LOWELL FULSON 














(Rt. 9 nv. Brookline Village) 








158 Brighton Ave 


CONCERT LINE 


CLOSED FOR RENOVATIONS 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JULY 15 


Sunday, July 16 


Boston's only Rhythm & Blues Jam with 








STOVALL BROWN 
July 20 


SLEEPY LA BEEF 


BAKED BLUES 


as your host ¢ musicians invited 











rida’ rues 21 


ARLO WEST 


If you like Stevie Vaughn, you'll 
ean 


with Special Guest 
LOOSE ROOSTER 


; 27 


CHARLIE 
MUSSLEWHITE 


CLUB: 39 AL ALLSTARS 




















., July 17th 
GIFT HORSE - PHIL TAWA BAND 


Tues., July 18th 
AWAKE AND 
OVE 


u HANOLE 
PLUCK THEATER - 13 TROY 
Weds., July 19th 


Thurs., July 20th 
APPARITIONS 
WATER WORLD - DOUBLE UP 








15 Lansdowne Street 


ate 
) 
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SAMANTHA FOX 


in Concert Performance With Her Band 


TUESDAY , AUGUST 1ST 8PM 


= 


RIVAYS 


7/14 - GEORGE CLINTON 

7/20 - URBAN DANCE /SQUAD W/ ALLSTAR FRESH 
7/21 — 247 SPY¥Z W/‘*SLAMMIN WATUSSI 

7/26 - VANILLA CHAINSAWS W/ 


$13.50 (21+) 


TIER) ASTER, 


(617) 787 +7'8000 at 











62 


6861 ‘vl AING SSYHL NOILOASS XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


Program includes John Zomn’s Cat-o'-Nine-Tails SAVAGE GARDEN (18+) 


and Steve Reich's Different Trains, Tickets $11- 
$46, $8.50 for lawn seats; call (413) 637-1600. 

SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA per- 
forms at 7:30 p.m. at Stanley Park, 400 Western 
Ave., Springfield. Tickets $10 and $13; call (413) 
733-2291. 

“HARBOR SOUNDS 1989” presents a concert of 
chamber music by Debussy, Enesco, Saint- 
Saéns, and Schmitt at noon in the McCormack 
Auditorium, Harbor Campus, 
Dorchester. Free; call 929-7340. 














7/27 - KILLING JOKE 
7/28 -— NOVEMBER GROUP 
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SECTION THREE, JULY 14, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 
































PETER HOSTAGE BAND 





THE REV 





Reggae Night with THE SHAKERS 





BARNEY MARTIN 





STOVALL BROWN 








NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 





THE REV 





LAST CALL FOR BLUES 





ALICE AND THE WONDERLAND 











sunpay 830-12a020erY Sunday Night is Reggae Nig 





Proper dress and I.D. required. 
Listings subject to change. 


ot Line 742 7392 














Auditions 
to 
Studios... 


If music is your 


interest, check 
the Musicians 


Classifieds each 


week in the 


‘Boston Phoenix. 


Call 267-1234 
for details. 
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Invited 
if you come to play you don't pay 








Thurs., July 20 
FIRST STRIKE 
HARD LICKS 


Fri., July 21 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS 











Sat., wy 22 

CAST OF THOUSANDS 
THE AMAZING 
MUDSHARK 

THE STRIKE 


1133 broadway | 
somerville 








For Bookings Call | 
Ironside Mgmt. $81- “1417 | 
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GRATEFUL 
COVERS & 
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BANDS 
3 NIGH 1] 


O7-) i Ge ts | = O7:\ eC) = 
HOTLINES FOR GIGS 
OR INFORMATION 
243-4169 
787-8959 





Continued from page 29 

MUSIC OF HANDEL is performed by an oboe 
and string quartet at noon at the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Church, Orange St., Nantucket. Dona- 
tion $3; call (508) 228-0738. 

FOR FOUR. See listing for Tues. 

NEWPORT MUSIC FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


GREAT WOODS EDUCATIONAL FORUM pres- 
ents violinist Charles Castleman at 8 p.m. in Cole 
Chapel, Wheaton College, E. Main St., Norton. 
Tickets $10; call (508) 285-8391. 

MUSICORDA SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL con- 
cert begins at 8 p.m. in the Chapin Auditorium, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley. Program 
includes works by Bach, Ravel, and Schumann. 
Tickets $8; call (413) 538-2590. 

Schubert's Octet in F Major at 7:30 p.m. at the 








. Picnicking .m. 
dinner may be reserved for $7. Admission $16; 


call (508) 283-0332. 

HARPSICHORDISTS CYNTHIA HUARD AND 
LARRY HAMBERLIN perform works by Bux- 
tehude, Kuhnau, Bach, and Fischer at 8 p.m. in 


p.m. tonight and at 8 p.m. tomorrow at the 
Federated Church, Rte. 2, Charlemont. Also, 
composer Michael Cohen introduces his Fan- 
tasie for Piano, Flute, and Strings. Tickets $4.50- 
$8; call (413) 774-3690. 


Pinchas Zukerman, and Richard Strauss’s Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, as well as a suite 
from Strauss's Der Rosenkavalier. A prelude by 
the Tanglewood Festival Chorus, conducted by 
John Oliver, begins at 7 p.m. and features works 
by Brahms and Copland. Tickets $11-$46, $8.50 
for lawn seats; call (413) 637-1600. 
BERKSHIRE OPERA COMPANY. See listing for 
Wed. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 





























TONIGHT 
GIRLS' NIGHT OUT 
Friday, July 14 


ELVIN BISHOP 
LUTHER GUITAR 
JOHNSON 
DUKE ROBILLARD 


Saturday, July 1 


NEW MAN 


CK BER 


MAX CREEK 


COOL 
Pisce yt 


, irday A) 
Comedy Afloat - 


DJ HAZARD 
with two special guests 
Thursday, July 20 


THE MARSELS 


Friday, July 21 
a For summer cruise schedule and ticket a information call 


Bay State at 617/723-7800 or rexel pasran at 617/787-8000 
@ Cruises sail rain or shine = must be 21 or older 
# Tickets non-refundable/non-exchangeabie 
s Cruises sail from Commonwealth Pier. 8:30 - 11:30 pm 
@ Tickets $16 - $20 Advance sales $1 off regular price 


Bay State 
Allaittic 
events 


GG Peeper ne Cruises aS 


617/723-7800 @: 

















Paneer sown aed 


VOLCANO SUNS 


BUFFALO TOM 
GINGERBREAD MEN 





} “yy July 18 
STEED S DICATE 
THE PSYCHO NEUROTIC 
SQUEEB BAND 
ROBERT A. +» EVOL TWIN 





~~ Wednesday, duly 19 


JAMIE (T iE (The Rain) 

KIP MARTIN Merles) 
ROGER Cried 
WILLIE T. & DOCTOR X 
ASA BREBNER ( Idle Hands) 





Thursday, July 20 
THE WALKERS 
TWO FISTED TAILS 
REBECCA LULU 





Friday, Ju 
THE BAGS 
DRUMMING ON GLASS 
WATER WORLD 





Saturday, July 22 
Finally... 








BOKAR 


RED f 2 JBBER BALI 


TH & THE 


WRECKAGE __ 


serving 
Boston's best 

rol aleliare] Minler-iie 
outside Boston 





NEIL SEDAKA performs at 8 p.m. at the South 
Shore Music Circus, off Rte. 3A, Cohasset. 
Tickets $22; call 383-1400. 

JUDY COLLINS AND TOM PAXTON perform at 8 
p.m. at the Cape Cod Melody Tent, W. Main St., 
Hyannis. Tickets $20 and $26; call (508) 
775-9100. 

TAMMY WYNETTE performs at 9 p.m. at Club 
Casino, 69 Ocean Bivd., Hampton, NH. Tickets 
$17.50; call (603) 926-4300. 

GIRLS NIGHT OUT performs aboard an Atlantic 
Events cruise, leaving at 8:30 p.m. from Bay 
State Cruises, Commonwealth Pier, Northern 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $17;.call 723-7800. 
BERKSHIRE MOUNTAIN BOYS perform at 7 
p.m. at Depot Sq., Mass. Ave., Lexington. Free; 
call 862-2480. 

CABARET JAZZ BOAT leaves at 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m. from.Commonwealth Pier, Boston. Junior 
Walker and the All-Stars, with T.J. Wheeler and 
the Smokers, perform aboard the cruise. The 
Peerless Blues Band performs at 6:30 p.m. at the 
End of the World Cafe, World Trade Center. 
Tickets $12.50 and $14.50, $10.50 for Jazz Boat 
only; call 876-7777. 

“JAZZ BALL,” featuring the Happy Feet Dance 
Orchestra and the New Black Eagle Jazz Band, 
begins at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at Castle 
Hill, Argilla Rd., Ipswich. Picnic grounds open at 
5:30 p.m. Tickets $30 and $35; call (508) 
356-7774. 

PURDIE, GRIFFIN, JEMMOTT, AND FRIENDS 
perform at 9:15 and 11:15 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the Main Event Restaurant, 252 
Union St., New Bedford. Cover $10; call (508) 
636-5963. 





SATURDAY 


BEN E. KING performs at 7 p.m. at City Hall 
Plaza, Boston. Free; call 725-4445. 

JUDY COLLINS performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Berkshire Performing Arts Center, 40 Kemble 
St., Lenox. Tickets. $18 and $20; call (413) 
637-4718. 

ELVIN BISHOP, LUTHER “GUITAR” JOHNSON, 
AND DUKE ROBILLARD perform aboard an 
Atlantic Events cruise, leaving at 8:30 p.m. from 
Bay State Cruises, Commonwealth Pier, North- 
ern Ave., Boston. Tickets $18; call 723-7800. 
MIDDLESEX CONCERT BAND performs at 8 
p.m. at the Hatch ‘Shell, Charles River 
Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 

KOOL & THE GANG perform at 9 p.m. at Club 
Casino, 69 Ocean Bivd., Hampton, NH. Tickets 
$19.50; call (603) 926-4300. 

GARY BURTON QUINTET performs jazz at 8 
p.m. at the Unitarian Universalist Church, 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Tickets $15,50; call 
631-5628. 

STAN MOELLER & T.S. BAKER, folk musicians, 
perform at 8:30 p.m. at the Church of St. Andrew, 
Lafayette St, Marblehead. Tickets $4; call 
639-1969. 

STONEY LONESOME performs bluegrass music 
at the Village Landing Marketplace, Rtes. 3A and 
44, Plymouth. Free; call (508) 746-4600. 

THE BUMS UNDER THE PALM TREE and Finster 
Baby perform at 9:00 p.m. at the Berklee College 
of Music cafeteria, 150 Mass. Ave., Boston 
Free; call 266-1400. 

JAZZ FESTIVAL begins at 1 p.m. at the Newton 
North High School Football Field, Walnut St., 
Newtonville. Performers include the Mili Bermejo 
Band, Eli Neuberger, Greg Hopkins Big Band 
with Maggie Scott, and Double Dutch. Tickets $5; 
call 552-7130. 












TN 


ROGER MILLER performs .at 8 p.m. at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Admission $8, $6 for students and 
seniors; call 266-5152. 

FALCON RIDGE FOLK FESTIVAL runs from 1 to 
10 p.m. today and from noon to 7 p.m. tomorrow 
at the Catamount Ski Area, Rte. 23, South 
Egremont. Performers include Queen Ida, Rich- 
ard Thompson, Roger McGuinn, Alison Krauss & 
Union Station, John Gorka, the Patons, Peter 
Keane, Schooner Fare, Patty Larkin, and Shawn 
Colvin. Admission $23; call (203) 364-0366. 
PURDIE, GRIFFIN, JEMMOT, & FRIENDS. See 
listing for Fri, 

“JAZZ BALL.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


DAVID BOND QUARTET performs contem- 
porary jazz at noon at the Hatch Shell, Charles 
River Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 
GOSPEL NIGHT EXTRAVAGANZA, featuring the 
Greater Boston Community Gospel Choir, 
begins at 6 p.m. at the Hatch Shell, Charles River 
Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 
FALCON RIDGE FOLK FESTIVAL. See listing for 
Sat. 











MONDAY 


VIOLENT FEMMES perform at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Great Woods Center for the Arts, 
Mansfield. Tickets $15 and $17.50; call (508) 
339-2333. 

FLOR DE CANA performs Latin-American music 
at 8 p.m. at the Hatch Shell, Charles River 
Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 


TUESDAY 


AMY GRANT performs at 7:30 p.m. at the Great 
Woods Center for the Performing Arts, Mans- 
field. Tickets $15 and $17.50; call (508) 











singers, perform at noon at the Elderly Center, 
116 Norfolk St., Cambridge. Free; 727-5215. 
BERT COTTON & PHILLIPE CORNAZ perform 
jazz at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass. Ave, Boston. Tickets $2; call 
266-1400. 


WEDNESDAY 


EXPOSE performs at 9 p.m. at Club Casirio, 69 
Ocean Bivd., Hampton, NH. Tickets $19.50; call 
(603) 926-4300. 

rates ctu oe” at 
the Town Square and Common, Norwood 

AGAINST ALL ODDS perfofms 50's and 60's 
music at 8 p.m. at the Hatch Shell, Charles River 
Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 
“JAZZ-HARP” WITH DEBORAH HENSON-CON- 
ANT performs at 6 p.m. at the Charles Square 
courtyard, Harvard Sq., Cambridge.’ Free; call 
484-5151. 

ALISON KRAUSS AND UNION STATION per- 
form bluegrass at 12:10 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 
321 Main St. Worcester. Free; call (508) 
752-5608. 

“COOL JAZZ ON A HOT SUMMER NIGHT,” 
featuring the Metropolitan Saxophone Quartet, 
begins at 7 p.m. at Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 498-9080. 
JOSE VACHON performs Franco-American folk 
music at 7 p.m. at the Porter-Phelps-Huntington 
House Museum, 130 River Dr., Hadley. Ad- 
mission $4.50, $3.50 for seniors, $1 for children; 
call (413) 584-4699, 


THURSDAY 


MAX ROACH AND BILLY TRIO perform jazz at 
7:30 p.m. on the Campus Pond Lawn, UM- 
ass/Amherst Fine Arts Center, Amherst. Tickets 
$5; call (413) 545-0190. 


Landing Marketplace, 
Plymouth. Free; call (508) 746-4600. 

FAT CITY performs R&B at 8 p.m. at the Hatch 
Shell, Charles River Esplanade, Boston. Free; 
call 727-5215. 

DICK JOHNSON’S SWING SHIFT performs at 7 
p.m. at the McCarthy College Center, Fram- 
i State College, 100 State St, Fram- 
ingham. Free; call (508) 626-4696. 

CALYPSO HURRICANE performs at 6 p.m. in the 
Courtyard at Lafayette Place, Downtown Cross- 
ing, Boston. Free; call 542-7373. 

THE RIGHT TIME, a reggae band, performs at 
5:30 p.m. at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
Free; call 536-1300. 

“SONGS FROM THE REVOLUTION,” a program 
of songs from the French Revolution, a 














THE POST ATOMIC QUARTET performs at 7 
p.m. at the Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free. 





FRIDAY 


THE MARSELS perform aboard an Atlantic 
Events cruise, leaving at 8:30 p.m. from Bay 
State Cruises, Commonwealth Pier, Northern 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $16; call 723-7800. 
CARNAHAN & PETRIE perform American and 
Celtic ballads at 7 p.m. at the Rotch-Jones-Duff 
House & Garden Museum, 396 County St., New 
Bedford. Tickets $2; call (508) 997-1401. 

THE MICHAEL TAYLOR ENSEMBLE performs 
Latin-American jazz at 9:15 p.m. at The Main 
Event Restaurant, 252 Union St., New Bedford. 
Cover $5; call (508) 636-5963. 

THE EVERLY BROTHERS perform at 9 p.m. at 
Club Casino, 69 Ocean Bivd., Hampton, NH. 
Tickets $19.50; call (603) 926-4300. 

CABARET 











“BANJO RAGTIME SPECTACULAR” begins at 8 
p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 325 Main St, Worcester. 
Performers include the Dixie Ragtimers, banjo- 
player Mike Hashem and piano wizard Gary 
Landgren. Tickets $7.50 and $9.50; call 
755-5240 for reservations. 


OETRY 


& PROSE 





FRIDAY 


CAMBRIDGE ASSOCIATION OF PORTUGUESE 
AMERICANS presents “Liberty” at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second 
St., Cambridge. Participants read poems by 
Fernando Pessoa of Portugal, Gullar of Brazil, 
and Jose Craveirinha- of Mozambique, all in 
Portuguese. Guitarist Paris Psaros and violinist 
Luis Krapp perform. Tickets $6, $4 for students 
and seniors; call 492-5800. 

“LOWELL CELEBRATES KEROUAC It” pres- 
ents poetry readings at noon today and tomor- 
row in the Parker Gallery, Whistler House 
Museum of Art, 243 Worthen St. Lowell. 
Admission $2, free for children; call (508) 
452-7641. 








SATURDAY 


“LOWELL CELEBRATES KEROUAC I.” See 
listing for Fri. 








SUNDAY 


NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB presents read- 
ings by Chinese poet Ha Jin, Argentinian poet 
Alicia Borinsky, and Haitian poet Jean Claude de 
Martineau at 3 p.m. at Longfellow House, 105 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Free; call 643-0029. 





“AMERICAN NATURE WRITERS,” a talk on © 


American and Native American prose and 
poetry, begins at 3 p.m. at the Cape Cod 


pmb gry ta 





MONDAY 


“A QUIET STORM: AN EVENING OF POETRY 
AND SONG,” by Lucretia Scot, 
begins at 6:15 p.m. at the Dudley Branch Library 
65 Warren St., Roxbury. Free; call 442-6186. 


TUESDAY 


POET DEB OESTREICHER reads at 8 p.m. at the 
Community 











BROCK COLE discusses his novel The Goats at 
4 p.m. at the Somerville Public Library, 79 
Highland Ave., Somerville. Free; call 623-5000. 


ALKS 


FRIDAY 


FAMILIES WITH DRUG AND ALCOHOL PROB- 
LEMS meet for a film and discussion at 6:30 p.m. 
in tm. 28/29 of the Wyman Bidg., McLean 
Hospital, 115 Mill St, Belmont. Free; call 
855-3361. 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU, portrayed by David 
Barto, leads visitors on walks at 6 p.m. every 








Thurs. and Fri. “Visit,” a 30-minute talk followed 
by a short nature walk, is offered on Sat. and 
Sun. Free; call 369-3254. 


SATURDAY 


THOREAU SOCIETY holds its annual meeting at 
10 a.m. at the First Parish Church (Unitarian), 








meeting is followed by a walking tour of Thoreau 
sites in Concord, and at 4 p.m. a Thoreau exhibit 
is displayed at the Concord Free Public Library. 
Realmometers: A Word from Thoreau, a one-act 
play by Charles Wilbert, is presented at 8 p.m. at 
the First Parish Church. Free; call (508) 
692-2520. 

RICHARD LEDERER, atthor of Get Thee to a 
Punnery, shares mixed-up metaphors and 
malapropisms at 4 p.m. at the Academy, off Rte. 
112, Worthington. Sponsored by the Sevenars 
Music Festival. Donation $7; call (413) 238-5854. 
“ANNUAL BELLI SEMINAR” runs from 8:30 a.m. 
to 8:30 p.m. at the Marriott Copley Place, Boston. 
Scores of trial lawyers are given 15 minutes each 
to discuss an aspect of criminal or civil law. Free; 
call (717) 234-4124, 

“SPACEWEEK” features lectures at the Mu- 
seum of Science, Science Park, Boston. Sat. at 2 
p.m.: “Careers That Are Out of This World”; at 4 
p.m.: “Origin of the Moon.” Sun. at 2 p.m.: 
“Soviet Lunar Program: Past and Future’; at 4 
p.m.: “What We've Learned Since Apolio.” Mon. 
at 4 p.m.: “Beyond the Moon.” Tues. at 4 p.m.: 
“Detecting Acid Rain Damage from Satellite 
Data.” Wed. at 4 p.m.: “The Soviet Program: 
Present and Future Trends.” Fri. the 21st at 7:30 
p.m.: “The Future of Space Exploration.” Mu- 
seum admission $6, $4 for children and seniors; 
call 723-2500. 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU. See listing for Fri. 











SUNDAY 


20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE APOLLO MOON- 
WALK is marked by a slide lecture at 8 p.m. at the 
Fruitlands Museum, 102 Prospect Hill Rd., 
Harvard. Admission $5, $3 for children; call (508) 
456-9028. 

“SPACEWEEK.” See listing for Sat. 

HENRY DAVID. THOREAU. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


“SPACEWEEK.” See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 

















Boston Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont St., 
Boston. Speakers include David Ross of the 
Institute of Contemporary Art and artists Jim 
Chiros, Mela Lyman, John Steczynski, and Lisa 


Newton Centre. Admission $5; call 965-7410, 
«129. 
“SPACEWEEK.” See listing for Sat. 


WEDNESDAY 








begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Cape Cod Museum of 
Natural History, Rte. 6A, Brewster. Admission 
$4, $3 for children; call (508) 896-3867. 

“THOREAU AND THE SLAVERY QUESTION,” a 
talk by Anne McGrath, begins at 8 p.m. at the 





Concord School of Philosophy, Orchard House, 

399 Rd., Concord. Admission $3; call 

(508) 369-4118. 

“SPACEWEEK.” See listing for Sat 
THURSDAY 





SHIPWORMS AND HYDROTHERMAL VENTS 
pS Aya gr edie 
National Geographic Society, in a lecture for 
teenagers at 7 p.m. in the Spingold Theater, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
730-4200. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


“A TIME FOR VICTORY,” featuring a talk by 
Nicaraguan activist Frank Ramirez and a video 
about “the struggle for liberation in El Salvador," 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Community Church of 
Boston, 565 Boylston St., Boston. Donation $3; 
call 424-1176. 

“SPACEWEEK.” See listing for Sat. 








ENEFITS 


FRIDAY 


MARION ART CENTER benefit show begins at 
7:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow, and at 2 p.m. on 
Sun., at the Bristol Auditorium, Marion. The “‘All- 
American Comedy” show is directed by Tony 
Singletary of The Cosby Show and features cast 
members from The Cosby Show, A Different 
World, and Head of the Class. Tickets $25, 
$12.50 for children; call (508) 748-1266. 

THE H.M.S. BOUNTY, actually a replica of the 
famous 18th-century ship, is the setting for a 
fundraising event tonight for the Commonwealth 
Literacy Corps. An exotic dinner and wine- 
tasting are featured aboard the ship, seen in the 
Marion Brando version of the film Mutiny on the 
Bounty. Tickets $150; call 727-5717. 

EYE RESEARCH INSTITUTE will benefit from the 
sales of toys, games, and athletic equipment at 
Charitoys today through July 22. The discount 
toy store, located at 99 West Cedar St., Boston, 
is open from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Mon. through Fri., 
from 5 to 7 p.m. on Thurs. evenings, and from 
noon to 4 p.m. on Sat. Call 723-6078. 


SUNDAY 


“JAMMING AT THE TAM,”, a night of live music 
to benefit the Coolidge Corner Theater Foun- 
dation, begins at 10 p.m. at the Tam, 1648 














Performance Team in “The Tale of the White 
Snake," begins at 4 p.m. at the C, Walsh Theater, 
Suffolk University, 55 Temple St, Boston. 
Tickets $10, $8 for children; call 254-2559. 


THURSDAY 


DANCE PARTY to benefit the CJP Russian 
Resettlement Program, sponsored by the Young 
Professional Organization, starts at 8 p.m. at 
Avenue C, 5 Boylston Place, Boston. Tickets $5. 


FRIDAY 


“LANCERS LUVS BOSTON SKATE-A-THON,” a 
fundraiser for the Lancers Grant for 
Neighborhood Beautification, begins at noon at 
City Hall Plaza, Boston. The event features the 
Lancers Dancers, a rolier-skating dance troupe, 
celebrity appearances, and live music. The band 
Tribe performs at 12:45 p.m. Free for spectators; 
Cail 426-7980 to register in the skate-a-thon. — 
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TUESDAYS 
ahi: 


\} 
a PREMIER U.S. APPEARANCE 


"The Talking Heads of the Soviet Union" 
-N.Y. Times 


Tuesday, July 25th 


HUB CLUB 
533 Washington Street 
Boston 


$10 in Advance. $12 at the Door. Doors open 9PM. 

Tickets available at the Hub Club Box Office: (617) 451-6999, 
Teletron: (617) 720-3434, Out of Town Ticket Agency/Harvard Square, 
Concert Charge: (617) 497-1118, and all Strawberries Record locations. 
All shows 21 and over, positive ID required. 
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MONDAY NIGHT 


Live Reggae/Calypso/Soca entertainment 


T/L 
7/24: CA 
MIDNIGH 
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SECTION THREE, JULY 14, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


ART LISTINGS 





Timothy 
the DeCordova Museum 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the hours 
listed here, many galleries are open by appoint- 
ment. 


A.K.A. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 
Charles St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6:30 p.m., 
Sat. noon-3 p.m. Through July 14: “Precision 
Geometric Abstractions: Acrylics," by Andy 
Sybrick. July 15-28: ' “Scenes of Boston and New 
England: Oils,"" by Geoffrey Chaimers. 

AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through July 
29: summer group show, including paper works 
based on compositions by Schubert and 
“pseudo-functional’’ sculpture made from indus- 
trial metals and plastics. 

ALCHEMIE GALLERY (423-0928), 286 Congress 
St., Boston. Thurs.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
July 30: ‘Solid Gold Cerise,’ a multi-media show 
by Cerise Group artists. 

ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury St.. Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Aug. 12: raku 
vessels by Ed Risak; and glass jewelry. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Aug. 18: group show. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Aug. 31: ‘New 
Images,’ a group exhibition of sculpture and 
mixed-media paintings. 
ARTFUL HAND GALLERY (262-9601), 100 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Copley Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through July 24: “Lost and Found,” brooches 
made from found objects. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Paintings by Daria Villani, Christopher Faust, 
David Faust, and Megan McNaught. 

ART INTENTIONS (871-9747), 2053 Washington 
St., Hanover. Cali for hours. Through July 21: 
“Dames and Darwin,” drawings by Nancy 
Sutherland; and “instruments,” sculpture by 
John Magin. 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT 
CITYPLACE (227-2787), State Transportation 
Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. Mon., Wed., Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m.; Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. 11 am.-4 
p.m. Through July 22: ““Attraction/Repulsion,” a 
multi-media group show. 

THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main 
St., Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6, p.m. 
Through July 30: “Voyage '89," experiments in 
new media. 

ARVEST GALLERIES (508-768-3222), 140 Main 
St. (Rte. 133), Essex. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-6 p.m. Works by 19th- and 20th- 
century American realists and impressionists. 
BANK OF BOSTON (434-6314), 100 Federal St., 
36th floor, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m. and 
2-5 p.m. Through July 28: Chinese calligraphy by 
Liu Tian Wei. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Aug. 30: “SMS: A Collection of 
Original Multiples,’ portfolios published by the 
Letter Edged in Black Press. 

BARBERRY GALLERY (862-6649), 17 Barberry 
Rd., Lexington. Open by appointment only. 
Through July 21: recent paintings by James 
Ward Quinian 

BARN GALLERY (207-646-5370), Bourne Lane 
and Shore Rd., Ogunquit, ME. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through July 23: 
works by conceptual artist Richard Prince; and 
paintings, sculpture, and “works on paper by 
members of the Ogunquit Art Association. 








arvey’s Homage to Rossetti and My Brother Bob, at 


BLACKTHORNE GALLERY (603-436-8160), 115 
State St., Portsmouth, NH. Wed.-Sat. 1-5 p.m. 
a pastels by George Augusta and 


hris Augusta. 
SOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (24-7700) 
549 Tremont St., Boston. — Mills Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through 
July 15: sculpture by John Christian Anderson. 
— The Cyclorama, 539 Tremont St., Tues.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through July 30: the 10th Annual 
Drawing Show. Donation of $3 requested. 
A BRUSH WITH HISTORY (508-459-7819), 256 
Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through July 23: “On the Edge of White: The 


p.m. Through Aug. 24: “ 

works in ceramics, fiber, photography, sculpture, 
and drawing. — CAA at Porter Exchange, 1776 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Aug. 12: ‘Blind Cupid,"’ works by 
Diane Edstrom. — University Place Gallery, 128 
Mt. Auburn St.. Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-1 p.m. Through July 27: 
“Collage, Paint, and Stone,” works by Kay 
Brown, William Harby, Kim Nielssen, and Lynn 
Runnells. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY (494-1994), 
Hampshire and Portland Sts., Kendall Sq., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-midnight, Sat. 1 
p.m.-1 a.m., Sun. 1-10 p.m: Through July 16: 
paintings, drawings, and prints by Robert Lang- 
strom 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St.. Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through July 22: “Summer 
Solstice,’ works by local artists in various media. 
Through July 29: “A Passion for Life: Stories and 
Folk Arts of Palestinian and Jewish Women.” 
CHANDLER. GALLERY (508-349-1620), Main 
and School Sts., Wellfleet. Daily 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Through July 29: ‘Outermost Art Traditions: 
established and emerging,’ a group show. 
CHOICES GALLERY (508-462-5577), 11 
Pleasant St., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Fri. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
July 30: “Found Metal Sculpture,” bird figures by 
Bill Heise. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 
29: ‘Miriam Kaye: The Object Maker,” featuring 
furniture, quilted wall-hangings, and ceramics. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (369-2578), Gal- 
lery 400, Prospect Hill Office Park, exit 27A off 
Rte. 128, Waltham. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Aug. 15: “Distinguished Artists Exhi- 
bition,” featuring local artists. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through July 22: “Boston Scenes/617 Area 


suburbs. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669-6144), 
192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
The permanent collection includes American and 
European paintings and sculpture from the 13th 
through the 20th centuries. Through Sept. 3: “By 
Good Hands: Folk Art in New Hampshire.” 
Through Sept. 10: “Manchester: Mending the 
Urban Fabric,” featuring drawings and a model 
of a proposed transformation of Amoskeag 
Millyard. Through Oct. 1: “Revelations: Photo- 
graphic Portraits from the Permanent Collec- 
tion. 

DARTMOUTH GALLERY (508-999-0751), 400 
Slocum Rd., N. Dartmouth. Mon. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 7-9 p.m., Tues.-Thurs., noon-4 p.in. Through 
July 20: “Forms in Fashion,’ designer clothes by 
Edward J. Karl. : 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Through Aug. 19: (GUE Bie Wi) wore 
by members. 

DVANSEN GALLERY (26-4800), 122A Newbury 
St., Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Through July 
31: sculpture and graphics by Charles Bragg. 
ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through July 
31: watercolors by Tony DeLuz. 

88 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
July 30: Second Annual Economy Show, with 
works for $100 or jess. 

EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER (371-0820), 40 
Stow St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-5 p.m. 
“Midsummer Trio,” exhibit of works by three 
New England painters and sculptors. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK (973-3454), 600 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Aug. 25: exhibition by the Monotype 
Guild of New England. 
GALLERY 400 (508-369-2578), 400 Fifth Ave., 
Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The gallery is 


GALLERY ON THE G es1400s 1837 
Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues -Sat. 10-a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through July 29: ‘The Colors of the Sea,” large- 
scale watercolors by Richard Siegel. 

GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky 
Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Fri-Sun, 1-5 p.m. 
Through July 30: “Schooners of New England,” 
photographs by J.F. Weiler; “Watercolors of 
Cape Ann’ by S. Ohrvel Carison; and woodblock 
prints by Gillian Gatto. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St.. Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Aug. 30: group show by gailery artists. 

GREEN BRIAR NATURE CENTER, run by the 
Thornton Burgess Society (508-888-6870), off 
Rte. 6A, East Sandwich. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.. Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Aug. 1: ‘‘Wildlife- A 
World ot Wonder.” watercolors and drawings of 
North American wildlife, by Eileen Sonnenberg. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445) 210 South St., 

Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Aug. 30: “These Are a Few of Our Favorite 
Things,” a print survey. 

HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706),"150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “Summer Show 89," water- 


South St., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 18: “Assemblage,” 

Cummings, Stuart Diamond, Tom Grabosky, 
Richard Mock, all created from found objects. 
HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), 0 Church St., 
Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Aug. 6: “Radiance: Making. the Magic in the 
World Visible," sculpture by C. Regina Kelley. 
HURST GALLERY (491-6888), 53 Mount Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m. Through July 31: “The Ancient 
Southwest,” featuring prehistoric pottery and 
artifacts from present-day Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through July 20: “Summer Show |,"’ works by 
galery artists. July 20-Aug. 20: “Summer Show 


Lowe POINT GALLERY (608-487- 1785), 492 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. gaye cose July 16-29: “75: A Celebra- 
tion,” a group show by Cape Cod artists, 
marking the 75th anniversary of the 
Provincetown Art Association and Museum. 
Reception July 16, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through July 21: Giancarlo impiglia's “The 
Dance” and Fanch Ledan’s ‘interior with 
Guitar.” 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through July 29: “Summertime,” with works by 
gallery artists. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through July 31: ‘Wish You Were 
Here,’ with postcards from tourist traps around 
the world. 
PROVINCETOWN GROUP GALLERY 
(508-487-0275), 286 Bradford St., Provincetown. 
Daily 11 a.m.-2 p.m. and 3-5 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
until 8 p.m. Through July 15: works by Nancy 
Webb, iris Anne Mathews, and Betty Bockan. 
July 16-29: works by Joan Mc D. Miller, Pat 
deGroot, Richard Baker. Reception July 16, 6-8 
p.m. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through July 28: “Alternative Surfaces: 
Artwork on Unconventional Objects by Gallery 
Artists.” 
RISING TIDE GALLERY (508-487-4037), 494 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 8-10 p.m. Through July 15: group 
exhibition. July 16-29: works by Carolyn Evans, 
John Evans, Jack Phillips, David Shainberg. 
SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), New- 
buryport Art Assn., 65 Water St., Newburyport. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through July 20: works by 
Ida DiMaggio. 
SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Aug. 4: ‘Scituate 
rtists. sca ~ 
a 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 15: 
‘Peripheral Perspectives: _Contemporary 


Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Aug. 
18: “Margaret Marshall Dillon Retrospective” 
and “Madeira, My Dear.” 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 30: group show by gallery artists. 
VAILLANCOURT FOLK ART (508-865-9183), 
145 Armsby Rd., Sutton. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. An 18th-century 
farmhouse with exhibits of furniture, cloth dolls, 
sponge-decorated pottery, and other folk arts. 
Through July 30: ‘Christmas in July,’ featuring 
chaikware collectibles and handbiown tree orna- 
ments 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Aug. 30: “A Women’s View,” an 


exhibit of oil paintings by female artists, com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Artists. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5:30 p.m. Through July 31: “Foreign 
Trips,” works by Japanese artist Ryo Hei and 
English artist Whittle. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (754-0545), 38 
Harlow St., Worcester. Through July 30: “Leah 
Grear: Paints, , and Constructions.” 
WORCESTER CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
(508-753-8183), 25 Sagamore Rd., Worcester. 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues. and Thurs. until 8 


xOx GALLERY operon ma 18 ‘Bridge St., 
Providence, Ril. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Aug. 15: “To Hear a Forest Fall,” 
paintings and sculpture by Allison Newsome 
which illustrate the destruction of the Latin- 
American rain forests. 

YORK ART ASSOCATION (207-363-4049), 394 
York St. (Rte. 1A), York Harbor, ME. Daily 10 


Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through July 
15: works by Shelley Weiss and Darryl Zeltzer. 


MUSEUMS 


A&D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 
MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St.. 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children five to 12. 
Toy trains made of cardboard, coal, lead crystal, 
soap, wicker, and other unusual materials. 
ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
July 30: “New England Baskets ‘89," a juried 
exhibition. Through Sept. 17: juried selection of 
paintings by New England Watercolor Society 
artists; and an exhibition of Shaker furniture. 
BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern Point 
Bivd.. Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4. p.m. 
Admission $5. Designed by Henry Davis Sieep- 
er, Beauport has more than 40 rooms and an 
extensive collection of American and Européan 
decorative arts. Wed. at 7:30 p.m.: guided tour 
and reception. Admission $8. 
BENNINGTON MUSEUM (802-447-1571), W. 
Main St., Bennington, VT. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $3.50 for students and seniors, 
free for children. Through Dec. 22: “Long May It 
Wave: The American Flag, 1791-1960," featuring 
17 rare and unusual examples of the flag. Also, 
works by Anna Mary Robertson (‘Grandma’) 
Moses, paintings of Vermont landscapes, de- 
corative arts and historical artifacts dating to the 
18th century, pressed and blown glassworks, 
pet. a collection of Bennington pottery. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. In the South 
Gallery through Aug. 31: “The Fitzgeraids and 
the Kennedys,” a ic exhibition. In the 
Koussevitzky Room and South Gallery through 
Aug. 31: “The Esplanade: 50 Years of Musical 


Enjoyment." 

BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Admission $3.75, $2.75 for 
children five to 12. Replica of the Beaver, one of 
perry ig rt terns ag ie and 








Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun, noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children, 
free on Thurs. after 5 p.m. and all day on Sat. 
Through Aug. 20: “Common Roots/Diverse 
Objectives: Rhode Island School of 

Alumni in Boston.” Through Aug. 31, 1990: 
‘Motif and Meaning: Neoclassical Decorative 
Arts in America.” In the Children’s Gallery 
through July 30: “Squiggies and Stripes,’ works 
demonstrating the use of lines. In the Back 
Space through Aug. 20: works by Cameron 
Shaw. 

CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 
(508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., Cotuit. 
Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. 
Through July 30: “Along the Water's Edge,” 

19th- and 20th-century paintings of the New 
England coast; and works in porcelain by Diane 
Heart. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for ‘students and seniors, free for children. 
American decorative arts and furnishings, a 
period house built in 1804, paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. Through July 22: 
“The Sculpture of Walker Hancock,” including 
portraits of historical figures and studies of the 
human form in such works as Bough Bender and 
Fallen Boxer. 

CAPE COD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
( , Rte. 6A, Brewster. Mon.-Sat. 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 12:30-4:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2.50, $1.50 for children six to 14 $1. 
Field walks begin every Sun. at 2 p.m. and Tues. 
at 8:30 a.m. Through July 28: “Abstract Mono- 
types,” images of sealife by Pia Mackenzie. Sun. 
at 1 p.m.: the film Last Stronghold of the Eagles. 
Sun. at 2 p.m. and Tues. and Thurs. at 8:30 a.m.: 
guided field walks. Thurs. at 5 p.m.: guided 


beachcombing. 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-386-4477), 
Rte. 6A, Dennis. Wed.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through July 22: works on 


(893-5410), 154 Moody St, Waltham. Thurs.- 
Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1.50 for 
children and seniors. A look at New England's 
role in the Industrial Revolution. includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam-powered 
mills, the Waltham Company and the first mass- 
produced time pieces with interchangeable 
parts, the automobile industry in Waltham up to 
World War |, and the arrival of the modern 
electronics industry in New England. Highlights 
include an 1898 seven-seater Orient bicycle, a 
1912 Metz touring car, and a steam-powered fire 
engine used in the Great Boston Fire of 1872. 

CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 183, 
Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$4.50, $1 for children. Summer estate of Danie! 
Chester French, sculptor of the Lincain Mem- 


orial. Through Oct. 15: ‘Contemporary Sculpture 
at Chesterwood,” outdoor exhibition with works 
by 33 artists. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- 
olds, $1 for all ‘on Fri. after 5 p:m. includes a 
caine Gednine a Japanese house, a comic- 
strip-making station, and art by local children 
reflecting their ideas on the future. ‘From Time 
to Time: Celebrating 75 Years at Our House” 


lows. Fri. and Fri. the 21st at 1 p.m.: “Sounds 
Around,” about hi-tech music. Tues. and Wed. at 
1 p.m.: Solar Silhouettes,” how to take pictures 
without a camera. Thurs. at 1 p.m.: "Milk Carton 
Model Boats’; at 3 p.m.: Vera Myer performs on 
the glass harmoriica. Free with museum ad- 
mission. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Aug. 6: “Lartigue: Pan- 
oramas of the Twenties,’ - hoheigfeghie collected 
by. the Friends of J Lartigue. 
Through Aug. 27: “A Romance with Realism: The 
Art of Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux,” 19th-century 
sculpture; and ‘Neath the Shadow of the Hills’: 
Townscapes and Landscapes of Williamstown.” 
CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd.. off 
Rte. 117, Lincoin. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, $1.50 for children. Tours given on the 
hour. Home of the decorator/architect Ogden 
Codman Jr., displaying architectural features ot 
Georgian, Federal, Victorian, and Classical Re- 
vival periods. Sun. from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m: 
‘Motoring Memories: An Antique Vehicie Meet, ° 
a show for pre-1964 cars. trucks. bikes, and 
carriages. Registration fee $3 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 220 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9-a.m.-5 p.m.,Sat. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through Aug. 31: ‘Creating 
Community: The African Experience in Massa- - 
chusetts,’’ exhibit on black communities, inciud- 
ing Plymouth's Parting Ways, New Bedford's 
maritime and Cape Verdean settlements, and 
Springfield's St. John’s Church. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 
9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half price for 
all Fri. 5-9 p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated 
films presented daily. Includes “Smart Ma- 
chines,” @ collection of robots and interactive 
computers; “The Honeywell Animais,”’ 
sculptures made from computer components; 
and historical exhibits. Through Sept. 5: “Com- 
puter Art in Context: SIGGRAPH '89 Art Show,” 
featuring two-dimensional works, kinetic 
sculpture, and animation. : 
CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
ane 25 Water St., Newburyport. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, $1 for adults. Through July 31: 
“World War Ii and Vietnam,” exhibit on the role 
of the Coast Guard. Through Sept. 4: black-and- 
white photographs of , by Susan 
Brown. Through fall, 1990: “The Constant 
Watch: Newburyport and the Coast Guard.” 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors; free 
for children. Ongoing: “Masks: Making Faces,” 
an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and 
contemporary works; paintings from the per- 
manent collection, including works by Gilbert 
Stuart and by Bierstadt; ‘ ‘Contemporary Photo- 
graphs from the Permanent Collection,’’ includ- 
ing works by Olivia Parker, Karl Baden; and 
James Weinstein; and ‘19th-Century European 
Prints from the Museum Collection," with works 
by Tissot, Braquemond, Rops, and Legros. 
Through Sept. 24: a large-scale installation by 
Donald Lipski. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors. Contemporary American art, with 
an emphasis on New England artists. Through 
Sept. 3: “10 Artists/10 “Visions,”” works by 
contemporary New England artists. Also, 
“Abstractions: Selections from the Permanent 
Collection,’ featuring works by Andre Masson, 
Gyorgy Kepes, Hugh Townley, and Rick Harlow. 
Sun. at 1:30 p.m.: gallery talk by artists Katherine 
Bradford and Rosamond Purcell. Thurs. at 1:30 
p.m.: “Cabinet of Curiosities,” a workshop for 
third- to . Pre-registration required. 
— Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m. -10 p.m.: works by 
Judith Brown, Mags Harries, George Rickey, 
Mark di Suvero, and Alexander Liberman. Sat. at 
1:30 p.m.: guided tour. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and 
holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, 
$2.50 for children. Gardens, historic houses, and 


Through Nov. 5: “Cabinet Work of All Kinds: 
Federal Furniture from the Essex institute 
between 1790 and 1820. 

FIRST CORPS OF CADETS MILITARY MUSEUM 
(267-1726), 227 Comm. Ave., Boston. Open by 
appointment only. Free. Arms, uniforms, and 
equipment used by the First Corps of Cadets and 
the Mass. Volunteer Militia and Army National 
Guard. Through Dec. 31: “Allies in Arms,” an 
exhibit commemorating the bicentennial of the 
French Revolution. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 
Merriam Parkway, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free 
for students. Through June 18: Annual Chil- 
dren's Art Exhibition. Through Sept. 10: ‘Cos- 
tumes from the. Forbidden City,” featuring 
Chinese imperial Court robes from the Qing 
Dynasty (1844-1911); “The Monocular Vision,” 
contemporary paintings; ‘Famous Faces,” 
photographs by Ota Richter; and “Panoramic 
Views,’ landscapes by David Saul. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through July 14: “Icono- 
graphic History of the French Revolution: Two 
Centuries of Pictures and Symbols of the 
Republic.” 















FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-3924), 102 
Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children. Collections of 19th-century art and 
historical items. Through July 31: “Cephas 
Thompson and Family: Portraits 1806-1874." 
Through Dec. 17: “Surviving in Our Midst,” 
watercolors by Kenneth Everett. Sun. at 8 p.m 
lecture and telescope-viewing to mark the 20th 
anniversary of man's walk on the moon. 
Admission $5, $3 for children. Thurs. at 7:30 
p.m.: outdoor concert by the Concord Band and 
the 567th Air National Guard Band. Free. 
(894-2798), 52 Gore Place, 
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HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for seniors and children. Through Sept. 10: 
“The Man of Steel,” objects collected by 
museum founder John Woodman Higgins. 

HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925-5433), 1117 
Nantasket Ave., Hull. Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children. Restored 1889 


MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
6-8 p.m.. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, free for 


the 3 
OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Admission $6, $4 for children four to 14 and 


stars. Free. Sat. at 10 a.m. at the MOC field 
behind the museum: members of the Roxbury 
Boys and Girls Club launch hand-built model 


— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 


at 9 p.m. (except July 20) and on Fri. at 6 and 9 
p.m.; Sat. on the hour from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; and 
Sun. on the hour from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


11 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., with a 7 p.m. show on Fri. 
only; Sat. at 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 


(508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 


Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
students, free for children. Through Sept. 18: 
1900-1950," paintings collected by the Royal 
Academy of Arts in London. Mon. at 5:30 p.m.: 
gallery talk by MaryAnne Stevens of the Royal 
Academy of Arts in London. Wed. at 6:30 p.m.: 
picnic concert by the Dixie All-Stars, 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 


Black Americans: 1934-1967, by Norman Rock- 


well.” 
OLD NORTH CHURCH (523-6676), 193 Salem 
St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Built in 


Georgian 
brick building built circa 1711. Sat. from 1 to 4 
p.m.: wool-spinning demonstrations. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East india Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and 


$1.50 for children six to 16. Ongoing: the largest 
marine painting and drawing collection in the US; 
galleries devoted to porcelains, lacquerware, 
ivory, furniture, and silver of the China Trade; 
and “Tribal Style: Selections from the African 


Collection. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Rte. 3A, 
Plymouth. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, $8 
for children; admission to Mayflower Il $5, $3.25 
for children; combination ticket $15, $10 for 


Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
July 16: “Italy Real and imagined: Etchings 
Piranesi (1720-1778)" and “The Rise and 

* @ contemporary installation by 
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SOUTHERN VERMONT ART magn 
(802-362-1405), West Rd., Manchester, 
Tues. Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 pa. 


masonry structure built circa 1700, now being 
restored. Tours given on the hour. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS AS- 
SOCIATION (413-739-3871), 220 State St., 
Springfield. — George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, Thurs.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. Through July 
16: works by Olivia Wilson and Marion Miller. 
pois sti glee “Oriental Rugs from the Smith 
— Springfield Science Museum, 
Thurs-Sun noon-4 p.m. nat duly 16: 


Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, $1 for 
Children sox to 16. Ongoing: ‘Command Center,” 
computer-simulated voyage. Historians roam 
the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. Free all day Thurs. and 
11 a.m.-1 p.m. on Sat. Ongoing: “The Art of 


Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, 7 eee ee 








, Sat. and Sun. 14:30 pm. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 
. Ongoing: “Contemporary Photo- 
graphs from the Permanent Collection,” includ- 
ing works by Olivia Parker, Kari Baden, and 
James Weinstein. 
GALLERY AT CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 123 
Second Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 


p.m. Through 2 

Jamaican life, by David Taylor, and photographs 
of graffiti, by Didi in. 

HARVARD Semitic Museum 


(495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave., : Cambridge. Sun.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and 


CENTER (965-7410), 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. — Starr. Gallery, Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. (Tues. and Wed. also 
6-9 p.m.), Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Aug. 6: 
“The Holy Land Then and Now,” 19th-century 
photographs by Maison Bonfils and 20th-century 
photographs by Daniel Tassel. 

MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m., Wed. 
6-8 p.m.. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, free for 
students. Through July 21: “Body Parts,” 
abstract photography by Stephen Margarite. 
MIT, Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 15: “Stopping Time," photo- 
graphs and memorabilia documenting Harold E. 
Edgerton's invention of the strobe light. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Aug. 13:‘ ‘Portraits from Industry: Charles Yessel 
of Westinghouse,” photographs of workers at a 
Westinghouse plant in the 1920s. Oct. 
15: “Scipio Lodge: A Time Capsule of Free- 
masonry,’ photographs and Freemason 
artifacts. See complete listing under 


Museums. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 1: student exhibition. 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Schlesinger Library 
(495-8647), 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 31: “Still Not Satis- 
fied,"" photographs on feminist activism, by Ellen 
Shub and Marilyn Humphries. Through Jan. 30: 
photographs by Hansi Durlach, including “im- 
ages of the Third World: Vietnam, Arab Israel, 
and Mexico” and “To Dwell Is to Garden,” 
showing gardeners at work in inner-city Boston. 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 
South St., Boston, Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 30: new works by Anton Grassi, 
Robert Richfield, and Silvia Taccani. 
SOMERVILLE HOSPITAL (666-4400), 230 High- 
land Ave., Somerville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through July 28: “To the Limit,” photographs in 
conjunction with the Museum of Science film on 
athletes. 
SPECTRUM COLOR LABS (426-0222), 337 
Summer St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.. Through July 31: 
photographs of Syria, by Derrill Bazzy. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. July 15-Sept. 17: 


Witness: 100 Years of Social Protest. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE, Horn Library (239-4473), 
Babson Pk., Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Aug. 10: sculpture by 
Judith Morton. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, the Gallery (552-8587), 127 
1-5 p.m. Through Aug. 31: works by graduating 
Studio-art 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Mugar Memorial — 
(353-3696), 771 Comm. Ave., Boston. 

Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. and Sat. eean. 
Sun. 10 a.m.-11. p.m. Through Ayg. 31: “The 
Glory of France,” letters by Napoleon 
other famous French natives; and an exhibit on 
violin virtuoso Albert Spalding (open Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. only). Through Sept.: exhibit on 
humorist Robert Benchiey. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE, Walker Art Building 
(207-725-3275), Brunswick, ME. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Includes American 
portraits from the Colonial and Federal periods, 








explorations and objects 
Through Sept. 3: * ‘Stories to Tell: The Narrative 
a ee ee 


Saasmiéb WeWONOITY, ‘Nese fet Meee 
(796-3434), Waltham. Tues., Thurs., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Aug. 27: “Selected 


— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3 (in- 
cludes admission to Sackler Museum), $1.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, free for 
all Sat. morning. Through July 16: “Drawings into 
Print: Studies and Reflections,” a exhibit using 
works by Jacques Callot, Eugéne Delacroix, and 
others to demonstrate how original drawings can 
be duplicated as prints. 

— Museum of Comparative Zoology (495-2463), 
24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, 50 ¢ for children five to 15, free to all Sat. 
9-11 a.m. Ongoing: ‘Feed the Birds,” exhibition 
of bird feeders. 

— Schlesinger Library, 1st and 4th Floors, 3 
James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 
31: “Still Not Satisfied,” photographs on feminist 
activism, by Ellen Shub and Marilyn Humphries; 
and “Every Stitch a Memory," needlepoint works 
in memory of the Holocaust, by Netty Vanderpol. 
Through Jan. 30: photographs by Hansi Durlach, 
including “Images of the Third World: Vietnam, 
Arab Israel, and Mexico” and “To Dwell Is to 
Garden," showing gardeners at work in inner- 
city Boston. 

— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 ony 3 
Sun.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $ 
students and seniors. Sept. 30: ' Poem 
of View: 150 Years of Photography in the Middle 
East.” 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 15: 
“Stopping Time,” photographs and memorabilia 
documenting Harold E. Edgerton's invention of 
the strobe light. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave.; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Drawings and 
photographs by yacht designer George Owen, 
and ‘Half Models in Naval Architecture and Ship 


Building. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Donation $2. Ongoing: light sculptures by 
Bill Parker, geometric sculptures by Morton C. 
Bradley, Jr., and a holography exhibit. Through 
Aug. 6: ‘‘Getting to the Surface: Mathematics of 


MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF “ART 
(508-922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
July 29: “Young Local Talent,” a multi-media 
group show. In the Middle Gallery (open Mon.- 
Fri. only): recent paintings by Pam Kahi and 
Gordon Arnold. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St. 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 8 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Aug. 1: recent paintings by 
Jennifer Moses. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St... 
Providence, Ri. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $1. Through Aug. 19: “Treasures on 
Paper: Drawings and Watercolors from the 
Permanent Collection,” featuring works by Rem- 
brandt, Van Dyck, and Degas. Through Aug. 26: 
“Words and Pictures: Three Decades of Ii- 
lustrated Children’s Books"; and “From Bastille 
to Beaubourg: Two Centuries of French Art from 
the Permanent Collection,” ing a death 
mask of Napoleon and works by Matisse and 
Monet. Through Sept. 3: “Noh Robes from the 
Lucy Truman Aldrich Collection." Through Sept. 
10: “Surimono. Japanese Prints from the Pump- 


Bellows, and Prendergast, and landscapes from 
the Hudson River School. 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-6100, x655), 230 the Fenway, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 7: works 


works by MFA staffers. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Aug. 29: landscapes and still-life 
paintings by Nancy Deveno. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: ‘Wallworks,” 
site-specific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Sept. 
4: “American Modernism: Art 1900-1945," 
featuring works by Thomas Hart Benton, Geor- 
| bya and Thomas Stella. July 15-Sept. 
“Walker Evans: American Photographs,” 


Dec. 3: “The Panels of Charles Prendergast” 
and “Maurice at the Beach.” 

YALE CENTER FOR BRITISH ART 
(203-432-2800), 1080 Chapel! St., New Haven, 
CT. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
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SECTION THREE, JULY 14, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


HEAR A CAT 
PLAY THE PIANO 





“Bt’s like teaching a dog to be a cat, 
Dou don’t teach white kids to be black?” 


-THE MESSAGE ACCORDING TO KRS-1 
FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 


“We are not a front and 
we are not a fraud. 
Cberp hit record comes 
straight from the Lord:’ 


-THE MESSAGE ACCORDING TO KRS-1 
FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 


“Cause now in ’89 
the purpose of a rhyme 
is to strengthen and uplift the mind?’ 


-THE MESSAGE ACCORDING TO KRS-1 
FROM THE NEW BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS ALBUM 
GHETTO MUSIC — THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 











Festival '89 
Splash 


Two weeks of afternoon, evening and late-nite 
performances by over a dozen performing artists 
in our intimate Theatre/Studios and the historic 
Ted Shawn Theatre: 


July 18-22 

Made in France - 

the celebration of new French dance with two 
performances each by Jean-Francois Duroure 
who is known for his stunning and persistent 
rhythms, L’Esquisse with their dramatic 

marriage of theatricality and movement, and 
Claude Brumachon's sophisticated use of speed 
and flexibility. 


July 23-29 

Postmodern Masters - 

Laura Dean prociaims the beauty of simple lines 
and circles in dances set to her own percussive 
music. Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane & Co. is a 
smashing ensemble of dancers who hurl 
themselves on stage with a kinetic exuberance. 


For tickets and complete information about 
Studio/Theatre events call 413-243-0745. 


Jacob's Pillow is located in Becket, in the 
Berkshire Hills of Western Massachusetts. Take 
Route 20 East 8 miles from Exit 2 of the 
Massachusetts Turnpike. 











PLAY BY PLAY | 





compiled by Bill Marx 


ALL THE “QUEEN’S MEN. Tony Award- 
winning actress Elizabeth Ashley stars in 
John. Nassivera’s mystery about the Bard's 
true identity. The drama revolves around an 
academic's discovery of a letter that finally 
settles. the issue of who wrote 
Shakespeare’s plays. At the Ogunquit 
Playhouse, Ogunquit, Maine 
(207-646-5511), through July 15. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $16. 
AMI THE ONLY STAR IN YOUR HEAVEN. 
An evening of three one-acters that ‘‘ex- 
plore the adolescent path to sexual and 
emotiona| maturity.’* The plays include This 
Property is Condemned, Tennessee 
Williams's tale of two 13-year-olds talking 
along some railroad tracks; Am / Biue, Beth 
Henley’s sweet comedy about a preppy 
college freshman taken in by a 16-year-old 
zany; and The Love Talker, Deborah Pryor’s 
gothic cat fight between two sisters. 
Presented by the Harvard/Radcliffe Sum- 
mer Theater at the Loeb Drama Center 
Experimental Theatre, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (495-4597), through July 15. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a matinee at 5 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $8; $5 for students and 


seniors. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Director David Mold has 
moved the Bard's romantic comedy about 
court and country to the 19th-century 
American West, with the exiled Duke Senior 
turning up in a fringed buckskin jacket and 
lovers Orlando and Rosalind donning bive 
jeans and cowboy boots. Also, a guitar- 
accompanied “It Was a Lover and His 
Lass,"" sung around the campfire. Hey 
nonny-no-no! At the Open Door Theatre, 
Jamaica Pond Park, the Jamaicaway, 
Boston (524-4007), through July 15. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$8. 


BAAL. Brecht's impressionist drama fol- 
lows the anarchistic adventures of a poet 
who embraces hedonism and rejects socie- 
ty. The production features choreography 
by Fiona Marcotty and an original 
“soundscape” by MIT's David Atherton. At 
the New Ehriich Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-6316), July 21 
through August 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $10; MIT students 
free with ID. 

BEIRUT. Alan Bowne’s controversial AIDS- 
inspired drama depicts a society torn apart 
by a mysterious plague. Two lovers, Torch 
and Blue, are ‘‘caught up in events that are 
beyond their control."’ The drama is for 
“adult audiences only.” At the Berkshire 
Public Theatre, 30 Union Street, Pittsfield 
(413-445-4631), in repertory July 15 
through September 1. Curtain is at 11 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $10. 

BETTER OFF. One of the six winners of the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre's First Annual 
Playwriting Contest, Allen Fitz-Gerald’s 
drama (given a staged reading here) is 
about a brother and sister who are strugg!- 
ing for survival despite the limits set by 
“class, culture, and education."” At the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (508-454-3926) , 
July 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Monday. Tix 


$5 

THE BOYS NEXT DOOR. The Trinity Rep- 
ertory Company's acclaimed production 
of Tom Griffin's comedy returns. It's the 
moving story of four mentally handicapped 
men who have-to learn how to get by 
outside hospital wails. Direction is by David 
Wheeler, and most of the original cast 
members, including Trinity stalwarts Peter 
Gerety and Cynthia Strickland, are also 
back. At the American Repertory Theatre, 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle. Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), through July 31. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Satur- 
day and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 
Tix $14 to $28. 

BRILLIANT TRACES. New England 
premiere of Cindy Lou Johnson's Alaska- 
set play about “snowbound souimates 
grappling with intimacy in the wake of loss."’ 
The play enjoyed a successful run last 
season at New York's Circle Rep. Presented 
by Wellfleet Harbor Actors’ Theatre, Town 
Pier, Wellfleet (508-349-6835), through 
July 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Sunday. Tix $10. 

BROADWAY BOUND. The fina! chapter in 
Neil Simon's autobiographical trilogy has 
the writer's fast-talking alter ego trying to 
break into radio comedy writing. At the 
North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham Road, 
Beverly (508-922-8500) , through July 29. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tix $19 to $25. 
(See review in this issue.) 

CLOSER THAN EVER. A new “rollicking, 
ironic musical revue" by songsmiths Rich- 
ard Maltby Jr. and David Shire, who wrote 
Baby. Maltby won a Tony for conceiving 
and directing Ain't Misbehavin’. At the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival Extension, 
Williamstown (413-597-3400) , through Ju- 
ly 22. Curtain is at 8:45 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and at 9:15 p.m. on 
Saturday, with matinees at 2:45 p.m. on 
Wednesday and at 5:15 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $10 to $12. 

THE DEVIL AMONGST US. An ‘‘audience- 
participation murder mystery’’ with ersatz- 
tropical dinner, from the same folks who 
brought you Death and Taxes. This one 
requires you to determine the fate of the 
passengers on an ill-fated plane bound for 
the fictional isle of T’Angelique that has, 
after crashing into a mountain, huried its 
human cargo into a place called ‘Almost 
Heaven."’ Your job is to help the Ricardo 


° 


Montalban-esque maitre d' determine 
which of the characters is really the Devil 
trying to pearly-gate-crash . At 
Mystery Café, 738 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge (262-1826), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 7:30 p.m, on Thursday and Friday, 
at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 6 p.m, 
on Sunday. Tix $24 to $28 (includes meal) . 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY. 1989. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 
apple. Better make that William Tell’s apple, 
considering the slings and arrows in it. But in 
this new edition of the long-running com- 
mercial-theater spoof, director/lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the ‘‘Forbidden 
Hollywood" section that dominates the 
second act. Fortunately, the intricate Les 


Misérables parody that brings down the first. 


— not. to mention the house — remains 
worth the whistle. As usual, the Forbidden 
Broadway cast are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in and out of their clothes than a 
speeding strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 

THE FOREIGNER. Larry Shue's_ oft- 
produced Off Broadway hit, a comedy 
about a shy guy who pretends he can't 
speak English in a boarding house filled with 
lovable eccentrics and not-so-nice bigots. 
At the American Stage Festival, Route 13 
North, Milford. New Hampshire 
(603-673-7515), through July 29. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday and 
at-7 p»m. on Sunday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $16 to 


$20 

GODSPELL. Remember when they tried to 
set the Bible to pop music? Soft-rock 
anthems like '‘Day by Day’’ turned Stephen 
Schwartz's playful version of the Gospel 
according to St: Matthew into a hit. At the 
Old South Church, Copley Square, at the 
corner of Dartmouth and Boyiston Streets, 
Boston (536-1970), through July 22. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $8; discounts for students and 
seniors. 

HENRY IV. Shakespeare's epic tale of 
Prince Hal's rise and Falstaff's fall took two 
bawdy plays to tell. Director Austin 
Pendleton squeezes the dramas together in 
this gargantuan production, which boasts a 
cast of more than 60. At the Williamstown 
Theatre Festival, Williamstown 
(413-597-3400) , through July 15. Curtain 
is at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and 
at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with a 2:30 
p.m. matinee on Wednesday. Tix $8 to $21. 
(See review in this issue.) 

HOUSE OF PASSION. Directed and com- 
piled by Timothy Banker, this ‘‘extrava- 
ganza” of music and dance takes various 
famous lovers from literary history and 
plunks them down in the same house, 
Banker's choice of wooers is a bit unusual 
— the show draws from Noel Coward's 
Private Lives, Samuel Beckett's Eh, Joe, 
and Eugene O'Neill's The Hairy Ape. Plus 
Cathy and Heathcliff, of course. Presented 
by the Harvard-Radcliffe Summer Theater 
at the Loeb Drama Center Experimental 
Theatre, 64 Brattle Street; Cambridge 
(495-4597), July 21 through August 5. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday, with a matinee at 5 p.m. on Sat- 
urday. Tix $8; $5 for students and sen- 
iors. 

A LIFE IN THE THEATRE. David Mamet's 
edgy valentine to the acting profession 
looks at the uneasy friendship between a 
veteran performer whose career is failing 
and a talented beginner. At the Theatre of 
Newburyport, 75 Water Street, New- 
buryport (508-452-3332) , July 20 through 
August 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $8 to $12. 

LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. Even after a 
series of revivals and a Hollywood movie, 
the man-eating weed is still hungry. At the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, 
Norwell (871-2400), July 21 through 
August 26. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m..on Friday 
and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
2 p.m. matinees on Saturday and Sunday. 
Tix $18 to $21. 

LUTE SONG. Director/choreographer 
Marge Champion is at the heim for this 
Berkshire Theatre Festival reprise of the 
musical based on a 500-year-old Chinese 
“story of love and loyalty,"’ which had its 
American premiere at the BTF in 1930. The 
show was produced on Broadway in 1946, 
starring Mary Martin and Yul Brynner. And 
this production, the largest in the summer 
theater's history, features an ensemble of 
traditional Chinese instrumentalists led by 
Zhou Long, and Faicon Crests Chao-Li Chi. 
At the Berkshire Theatre Festival, Stock- 
bridge (413-298-5576), through July 15. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and at 9 
p.m. on Saturday, with a matinee at 5 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $12 to $25. 

THE MIDDLE AGES. Another of AR. 
Gurney Jr.'s gentile satires about the demise 
of Wasp culture. This time around, the 
genteel anachronism is a romancer who 
won't admit that chivalry is dead. At the 
Berkshire Theatre Festival, Stockbridge 
(413-298-5576), July 18 through 29. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday and at 9 p.m. on’ Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday and at 5 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 to $25. 
MURDER AT RUTHERFORD HOUSE. A 
creation of Murder a la Carte, Murder at 
Rutherford House is the gourmet item 


among participatory whodunits. We are 
guests et the annual bash thrown by the 
widow of Lord William Rutherford on the 
anniversary of his death — and wouldn't 
you know it, it’s will-reading time. During the 
evening several possible benefactees are 
polished off, trysts are revealed, and 
identities are confused, unraveled, and 
confused again. Eventually a murderer is 
unmasked, though, this being dinner 
theater, we all get our just desserts. At the 
Omni-Parker House, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets, Boston (720-0108), for a 
limited engagement. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 
on Thursday and Friday, at 5:30 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 1 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $29.95 to $39.50 (includes brunch or 
dinner, catered by the Omni-Parker 
House). Discounts for children, students, 
and seniors. : 

NICE PEOPLE DANCING TO GOOD 
COUNTRY MUSIC. Lee Biessing’s comedy 
looks at the stalled lives of some good ole 
boys and gals. Mark Rogers and M. Lynda 
Robinson star. At the Blackburn Theater 
Company, 8 Elm Street, Gloucester 
(508-283-9410). through July 30. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday and 
at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $15. 
NOEL COWARD’S MARVELOUS PARTY. 
A new revue from the Acting Place “that 
sparkles with the heart and hilarity of Noet 
Coward's songs."’ At the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, 575 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
(426-6923) , through July 16. Curtainis at 8 
p.m. Friday through Sunday, with a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $12. 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy. at Thursday 
matinee. 

PAINTING CHURCHES. Tina Howe's 
poignant comic study of a successful New 
York painter's return home to visit and paint 
her aging; eccentric Beacon Hill parents. 
Trinity Repertory Company stalwarts 
Barbara Orson, Becca Lish, and James 
Carruthers make up the cast. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode — island 
(401-351-4242), July 21 through August 
20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 5 p.m. on Saturday and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 to $28. 
PARADISE FOR THE WORRIED. “An 
American Edwardian frolic’’ conceived and 
choreographed by the three-person dance 
troupe Kinematic. Set in turn-of-the-century 
New York, this new dance/music/theater 
piece features a score by Stanley Silver- 
man. Presented by the Music/Theatre 
Group at the Lenox Arts Center, Citizens 
Hall, Stockbridge (413-298-3400), 
through July 29. Curtain is at’ 9 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday. Tix $15 to $20. 
QUEEN BEE. Amy Ansara's new play 
(based on the real-life closing in 1984 of the 
Schraffts candy pliant in Charlestown) deals 
with the tragic consequences of a factory 
closing. Presented by Unit Ii at the Arlington 
Street Church, 351 Boylston Street, Boston 
(391-5493) , through July 22. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday, 
and at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $7 to 
$10; discounts for students and seniors. 
RECKLESS. Craig (Biue Windows) 
Lucas's ‘wild, wacky, and outrageously 
humorous” comedy is about a wife who is 
told that her husband has taken a contract 
out on her life. At the Berkshire Public 
Theatre, 30- Union Street, Pittsfield 
(413-445-4631) , in repertory through Sep- 
tember 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Saturday 
through Monday. Tix $9 to $14. 

THE ROSE TATTOO. A rare production of 
Tennessee Williams's lusty farce about an 
Italian widow who finds love in the arms of 
a muscular truck driver. Anna Magnani and 
Burt Lancaster starred in the memorable 
movie version; the Williamstown cast. fea- 
tures Maria Tucci and James Naughton. At 
the Williamstown Theatre Festival, Williams- 
town (413-597-3400) , July 18 through Ju- 
ly 29. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday. and at 5 and 9-p.m. on 
Saturday, with a 2:30: p.m. matinee on 
Wednesday. Tix $8 to $21. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation 
whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage ll, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indetinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 

SUICIDE IN B FLAT, with THEATRE li. A 
double bill of plays by Sam Shepard and 
Sam Beckett that take up the subject of 
suicide. Kevin Cunningham, who directed 
both pieces, has a casual, revue-sketch 
approach that would seem better suited to 
early, experimental Shepard than to the 
minimalist rigors of a Beckett one-act. 
Surprisingly, Theatre |i comes off better, 
with the play's two ancient male clerks 
recast aS @ nervous young man and an 
officious young woman, both obviously 
Americans. Less successful is the frenetic 
but aimless treatment of Shepard's film-noir 
riff on the suicide of a jazz musician. 
Presented by Ulysses Productions at the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charlies Street, Boston 
(262-9032) , through July 15. Curtain is at 8 








p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $10 to 
$12; discounts for students, seniors, and 


groups. 
SUMMER SET. Two new comedies that 
were recently featured at the Playwrights’ 
Plattorm’s annual festival of one-acts. Jack 
Neary's Jerry Finnegan's Sister is a funny, if 
. Play about a tongue-tied nerd 
who takes 15 years to ask out the fox next 
door. D.K. Oklahoma's Anna's Brooklyn 
Promise is about a bag lady, on the lam 
from a funny farm, who teaches a bereaved 
widow the meaning of love. At the Mer- 
rimack Repertory Theatre, Liberty Hall, 50 
East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-495-2342), July 14 and 15. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $6; 
$5 for students and seniors. 
THE TEMPEST. Durable theater guru An- 
dre Gregory. would seem an apt choice for 
Prospero, in this Tina Packer production 
emphasizing the dark side of the manipu- 
lative magician who is Shakespeare's prin- 
cipal alter ego. He even comes complete 
with a daughter, Marina, to play opposite 
him. Yet Gregory's voice lacks the richness 
of one trained at simultaneously combating 
Shakespeare and the great outdoors, and 
the resultant strain makes him sound like a 
dervish in a snit. The characterization is not 
without flights of poignance, most of them 
taking off from Prospero’s relationships with 
slaves Ariel and Caliban, which are at once 
benevolent and cruel. And there are dazzi- 
ing, otherworldly performances by 
Shakespeare & Company veterans Midori 
Nakamura and Rocco Sisto as the chafing 
spirit and Eraserheaded “‘hag seed," re- 
spectively, Moreover, the enchantment 
quotient is enhanced by the marvelous 
Berkshire setting, so conducive to 
Shakespeare's contrast of the natural and 
civilized worlds. (Sunday performances 
feature Jonathan Epstein as Prospero.) 
Presented by Shakespeare & Company at 
the Mount, Lenox (413-637-3353), 
through September 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Sunday. Tix $15 to 
$22.50; discounts for students and seniors. 
10/11/87. New York's Tyrannosaurus Rep 
Theatre comes to Provincetown with its 
acclaimed quasi-documentary production 
named for the date of the March on 
Washington for Gay and Lesbian Rights. 
Five actors play 25 characters as the play 
moves ‘‘from the Quilt to the rallies to the 
mall to the bars and ultimately into the 
hearts and lives of this country’s diverse 
people brought together by the passion for 
their cause.’ At the Crown & Anchor, 247 
Commercial Street, Provincetown 
(508-487-6400), through September 4 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. Wednesday through 
Monday. Tix $10. 
THE THEATRE DISTRICT MURDERS. A 
new mystery-thriller dinner-theater entry (or 
should: that be entree?) by Dan Dowling, 
Chery! Salatino, and Donald K. Baillargeon, 
inaugurates the new 150-seat cabaret at 
Nick's. It's set on opening night in a 1920s 
Boston theater district speakeasy and is 
“highlighted by audience participation, 
tipsters, stool pigeons, and bribery.’ At 
Nick's, 100 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(482-0930), from July 20. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14 to $18; 
$26.95 to $32.95 with dinner. 
A TOUCH OF SATIRE. Two adaptations of 
short stories by Edith Wharton. Dennis 
Krausnick directs. Tea and cake served at 
intermission. At the Wharton Theatre, the 
Mount, Lenox (413-637-3353), through 
September 3. Curtain is at 1 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 1 and 4 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. on 
Sunday: Tix $17.50. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. The Bard's hit comedy 
boasts a cross-gartered puritan and a 
cross-dressing heroine. Presented by Ul- 
ysses Productions at the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charles Street, Boston (262-9032) , July 20 
through August 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10 to $12; discounts for 
students, seniors, and groups. 
THE VILLAIN’S WEB. In this anemic send- 
up of old-time melodrama the Boston 
Baked Theatre biatantly takes the dinner- 
theater route, indulging in a combination of 
brainless comedy and audience participa- 
tion. Worse, the unfunny show flogs a dead 
moustache for more than two and a half 
hours. At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elm Street, Somerville (628-9575) , through 
July 30. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m, Thursday 
through Saturday and at 7:15 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $14. 
THE VOICE OF THE PRAIRIE. John Olive's 
warm-hearted celebration of the pioneering 
days of radio is also an homage to a kinder 
and gentler America. At the Publick 
Theatre, Christian A. Herter .Park, Soldiers 


Field Road, Boston (720-1007), through — 


July 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Sunday. Tix $9 to $11; $7 to $9 for 
seniors and youths under 16; $4.50 for 
youths under 16 when accompanied by an 
adult on Wednesday. (See review. in this 
issue. ) 

WHITE. COLLAR VOODOO. Rob 
Dinsmoor's new play takes up the plight of a 
medical magazine editor who hires a pair of 
psychotherapists. to “exorcise” an un- 
wanted houseguest. Presented by Bare 
Bones Theatre Productions, at. the. Back 
Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (491-8166), through July 29. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday. through 
Sunday. Tix $10. 

THE WIDOW’S BLIND DATE. in celebra- 
tion of its 10th anniversary, the Gloucester 
Stage Company is resuscitating Israel Hor- 
ovitz's chilling drama of sexual crime and 
punishment. The play received critical 
raves when it premiered in 1983, and the 
top-notch current cast includes original 
members Dossy Peabody and Tom Bloom, 
in addition to Paul O'Brien. Horovitz himself 
directs. At the Gloucester Stage Company, 
267 East Main Street, Gloucester 
(508-281-4099), July 14 through August 
9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. 
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THIS WEEK 


*&*k%: THE LEROY ANDERSON COL- 
LECTION (MCA). This two-disc collection 
of thtee-minute “Songs without Words"’ or 
“Symphonic Moments” were originally re- 
corded between 1952 and 1962. Ander- 
son's original music for Arthur Fiedler and 
the Boston Pops grew out of an authentic 
tradition of Americana, the band concert. in 
the early '30s, Anderson had led the 
Harvard Band, and his brilliant use of brass 
instruments descends directly from Herbert 
L. Clarke and John Philip Sousa (‘Bugler's 
Holiday”’). Anderson used all sorts of 
popular forms, from waltzes to jazz. In 1951, 
“Blue Tango” became the first instrumental 
to reach Number One on Your Hit Parade. 
He also loved colorful instruments, like 
sleigh belis (“Sleigh Ride’) and penny- 
whistle (‘The Penny-whistle Song’), and 
even added a few to the repertory, like 
sandpaper (‘Sandpaper Ballet’), alarm 
clock (‘The Syncopated Clock’’), and 
typewriter (‘The Typewriter” — the na- 
tional anthem of the American secretary 
and freelancer). Anderson’s most am- 
bitious undertaking was probably Goidi- 
locks, his Broadway show about silent 
movies. One of the album's nicest cuts is the 
“Pyramid Dance,”’ music for the making of 
a silent-movie epic. This collection is not 
without its facile and sentimental numbers. 
Anderson’s tunes never pierce the heart. 
But the “talent to amuse,"’ as Noel Coward 
once wrote about his own talent, shouldn't 
be too easily dismissed. Anderson's best 
numbers are witty, charming, and — in their 
small way — memorable. Lioyd Schwartz 

*& kk kGilberto Gil, PERSONALIDADE 
(PolyGram). This airy collection of Brazilian 
Gil’s early work is mostly performed with 
just acoustic guitar, flute or horns, and 
percussion. Cool jazz meets African roots in 
many of the tunes, arid Gil’s affinity for 
bluesy rock and roll shines in “Back in 
Bahia.’’ Among the collection’s sambas is 
an early version of “I Embrace You All,” 
which he wrote upon leaving Brazil to go 
into exile, not knowing whether he would 
ever return. 

% & kK JUNKYARD (Geffen). Junkyard are 
one of the many tattooed boogie bands 
signed in the wake of neighbors Guns n’ 
Roses’ incredible success; the band fea- 
tures Quitarist Brian Baker of the late, 
lamented Minor Threat. A little more of that 
band’s sizzle would have made this debut 
more exciting. These tunes are straight- 
ahead boogie, the kicker being that. be- 
cause the players were once punks, the 
tempos are faster and cruder. Still, the 
punchiness is a godsend. 

*& * kSweet Baby, IT’S A GIRL (Ruby). 
This is total time-warp stuff, power chords 
over a stripped-down beat, bubble gum 
over a wall of distortion. These 13 tracks of 
boy-girl rock offer catchy title choruses, 
especially ‘‘There’s This Girl,"’ which says it 
all minus the unnecessary fanfare 


PREVIOUS 


**kxkThe Allman Brothers Band, 
DREAMS (PolyGram). This year marks the 
20th anniversary of the release of the first 
ABB album, a landmark that justifies this 
sprawling, five-hours-plus retrospective of 
the Allmans’ most lasting achievements, 
both together and apart. The Georgia 
sextet’s recastings of American country 
blues and British Invasion amplification, 
coupled with their insatiable appetite for 
extended jams, redefined American rock for 
iterally hundreds of bands. During their 
glory years (1969 to 1971), they were led 
by Duane Allman, a guitar virtuoso who 
never subverted a song with the excuse that 
his formidable technique was more impor- 
tant. As with most multivolume retro- 
spectives, a goodly chunk is previously 
unissued; most is indifferent, but one track 
deserves special attention, a jam of ‘‘You 
Don't Love Me’’ and “Soul Serenade,” 
recorded live in 1971. This 19-minute 
mediey showcases Duane’s fluid ability to 
accommodate a song’s changes and his 
fellow performers’ demands. It’s the hype of 
a studio cat’s savvy brought to life. He 
senses future turnabouts and turns the song 
with them. Such interactions were what the 
Allman Brothers Band at their best was 
about. The members worked together to 
develop music that was at once free-form 
and precise, grounded in blues and R&B 
but ready to open up new avenues in rock 
and roll. 

* * XCHET BAKER SINGS AND PLAYS 
FROM THE FILM “LET’S GET LOST” 
(RCA/Novus). Perhaps the most amazing 
thing about trumpeter Baker's life was the 
resilience of his gift. No matter how battered 
he became, over more than three decades 
of heroin, the emotional core of his playing 
(and even his singing) remained unaf- 
fected. Although the vocal/trumpet 
balance is reversed here, the album is 
undeniably moving, even if you haven't seen 
the footage of Baker in the studio, raising 
the left side of his mouth in a near-snari. His 
voice almost totally gone, he strains to hit 
each note, as if summoning up his last 
breath in the process; yet hit them he does, 
with just enough tone, just enough wind, 
and an overwhelming emotional weight. 
Surely he recorded steadier, less painful 
versions of many of these songs; yet several 
— especially “Blame it on My Youth,” 
“Everything Happens to Me,” and Elvis 
Costello's “Almost Blue’’ — have the tone 











of a last confession. ; 
*& & % Al Green, | GET JOY (A&M). Face 
it: 


*& kk KJERRY LEE LEWIS (Rhino, re- 
issue). 

kkk k Jerry Lee Lewis, JERRY LEE’S 
GREATEST (Rhino, reissue). 

kkk kJerry Lee Lewis, GREATEST 


HITS (Rhino). 

kk & Jerry Lee Lewis, RARE TRACKS 
(Rhino). Jerry Lee Lewis and Jerry Lee's 
Greatest are re-releases of Lewis's first two 
albums for Sun, and they are marvelous. 
Most rock-and-roll. albums in the late 1950s 
were made up of a few hit singles and 
padded with whatever could be recorded 
quickly and cheaply. These records are no 
different, but Lewis was such a ferocious, 
broad-viewed performer that even his filler 
scorched. There’s. nothing on these two 
records that doesn’t stand tall three deca- 
des later on. For those who want only the 
hits, Greatest Hits is a front-row ticket, 18 
cuts of raw country, brazen blues, and 
primordial rock. Rare Tracks is its flip side, 
18 little-known Sun cuts that are all over the 
place stylistically yet only hint at the breadth 
of Lewis’s concerns. Some of these tracks 
are novelties, but at least a pair — the 
definitive rocker “Lovin’ Up a Storm’ and 
the lascivious bar-room bives “Big Legged 
Woman” —.rank with his finest. if you're 
Starting to wonder whether Lewis’s classics 
aren't too diffuse to fit on one record, you're 
getting the idea. 

** * YaLorrie LEAVE THE 
LIGHT ON (RCA). Three songs into her 
debut, Morgan stands in a house she won't 
be living in anymore. She notices the 
moving van in the driveway, and tells her ex- 
husband to help himself to whatever he 
wants — that if she can't have him, ‘“T'll 
Take. the Memories."’ The tense narrative 
and the melody mesh, the chorus blooms 
grand and pungent but without overkill, like 
a calm country flare-up should, and 
Morgan's class producer, Barry Beckett, 
swings in plenty of piano and steel — 
neither of which hogs the show. Morgan has 
already sung two unforgettable tunes: 
“Trainwreck of Emotion,”’ a torch song 
kicked into a high-gear groove that 
probably left the Judds blinking, and “Out 
of Your Shoes,"’ which fleshes out its 
adapted metaphor to a fine honky-tonk 
beat 

*kk'‘:The Ordinaires. ONE (Bar 
None). The instrumentation of this New 
York band bespeaks their commitment to 
heavy. eclecticism: two guitars, two sax- 
ophones, two violins, cello, bass guitar, and 
drums. There isn't enough of any one 
instrument to form a “‘section’’ and play 
typical chord charts; often the arrange- 
ments thwart that notion anyway, like the 
hot rails to saxophone hell on “‘Brenda’’ or 
the gothic horror string incantations in 
“Death.” The unifying theme seems to 
derive from that slippery Eurasian cultural 
stew. Besides the obvious manitestations 
— squibs of klezmer clarinet, tiny fiddle 
mazurkas, Mediterranean guitar strumming 
— the harmonies always seem to gravitate 
to gypsy scales and modes. The single 
cover version on One is also its climax: Led 
Zeppelin's ‘‘Kashmir,"" the triumph of 
Carnatic heavy metal, which they play with 
an unprecedented agility yet complete 
authority — Jimmy Page meets Bela 
Bart6k. That the fiddles sound as brash and 
desperate and rocked out as the guitars can 
only help. 

*k*‘%Prince, BATMAN (Warner 
Bros.). This soundtrack is far more than just 
an exercise for a hypertalented hermit. It’s a 
conscious attempt to right his commercial 
career at a time when most of pop's 
tastemakers have written him off as too 
diffuse and too experimental. Batman 
satisfies both Prince’s natural predilections 
and the commercial realities he must 
negotiate with increasing care. Adventure, 
sonic and otherwise, is the key to ‘‘Bat- 
dance,”’ the six-minutes-plus marvel that 
climaxes Batman. It’s a collage (it includes 
snippets from movie dialogue and touches 
on several of the album's other songs. 
notably “Electric Chair"’) that takes off like 
a souped-up version of Grandmaster 
Flash’s “The Adventures of Grandmaster 
Flash and the Wheels of Steel,”’ the original 
dueling-turntable dance triumph. Songs, 
characters, melodies, and rhythms bounce 
off one another and add up to an unstop- 
pable rocker that testifies both to the 
malieability of the Batman story and to 
Prince's ability to manipulate sundry ideas 
and beats with unchallengeable ease and 
precision. There's no Robin in Tim Burton's 


Batman, but Prince is the kind of scrappy, 
sure-handed sidekick any superhero would 


*KkBonnie Reitt, NICK OF TIME 
(Capitol). To produce her comeback, Raitt 
chose Don Was, nerdy bass-player half of 
Was (Not Was). It’s a safe-bet label debut 
that doesn’t even truly update familiar Raitt 
moves; the productions don’t slick up 
anything Raitt’s voice can't meet or 
surpass, and except for the title song, this 
record could have been made 10 years ago. 
It's a lucky, welcome smash. Nick of Time 
has four radio knockouts: -the title cut; 
Bonnie Hayes’s softcore reggae “Have a 
Heart’ (with its double-take opening line: 
“Hey — shut up! Don’t lie to me"); “Love 
Letter”; and John Hiatt's ‘‘Thing Called 


_ Love,"” which is in heavy video rotation 


thanks to Dennis Quaid’s mug. Her down- 
side is how often she mixes musical finery 
with fair-to-obvious material, but this is a 
formidable return. 

*&kk%TODAY (Motown). This debut 
quartet from New Jersey have had the luck 
to hook up with the rightful heir apparent to 
Jimmy Jam and Terry Lewis, Teddy Riley. 
Led by their sweaty current hit, “Him or 
Me,” the first half of the record doesn't let 
up, as Lee “Bubba” Drakeford and Today's 
other members — Larry “‘Love’’ McCain, 
Larry ‘‘Chief’’ Singletary, and Wesiey 
Adams — bear down, lift off, and stutter on 
purpose through five songs that play as a 
long suite. But Today aren't brutes — they 
follow up with a deeply reflective ballad that 
glistens on top as the voices kick back and 
guess that sometimes it’s better just to 
“Take Your Time.”’ 

*&*k*%ALI FARKA TOURE (Mango). 
The standard line on Mali guitarist, singer, 
and songwriter, Ali Farka Toure is that his 
polyphonic fingers and reedy -yet heartfelt 
singing provide a transatlantic link between 
the Mississippi Delta biues and its West 
African ancestry. But that notion is too pat: 
he’s also in a virtuoso league with pickers 
like Chet Atkins. Plenty of these tunes have 
a high-spirited lilt, but the overriding tone of 
all this rhythmic activity is pacific, almost 
serene. There's a stiliness at the center of 
this music that emanates from the precise 
intersection of the lines. And for-all his 
geometric fluidity and control, Toure sounds 
beatifically relaxed, as though he were 
lofting these patterns effortlessly — you can 
almost hear him smile through his playing. 
* * KUniversal Congress Of, THIS IS 
MECOLODICS (SST). The bluesy strain 
that suffuses LA underground rock surfaces 
once more here as a constant presence in 
guitarist Joe Baiza’s tart tone and an overt 
one in the version of Otis Rush's “All Your 
Love."" But whereas their LA contem- 
poraries mostly shun post-soul influences, 
Universal Congress Of have emerged as a 
punk-jazz-garage band that would rather 
embrace the harmolodic twists and turns of 
Ornette Coleman's original quartet. This /s 
Mecolodics serves as a sketch book of the 
Universal Congress Of canon: illuminating 
some facets of the whole, hinting at others, 
leaving many in the shadows. 


CLASSIC 


*& & & &kMadylan, LIKE A ROLLING VIR- 
GIN (WEA/CBS, 1986). For you ‘60s 
idealists who haven't quite gotten with the 
joke of the '80s yet (you remember paisley 
and stupid hair from the first time around, 
don't you?), your friends at the recently 
merged Warners/Columbia conglomerate 
have devised a way to help you get with the 
program. Grafting Bob Dylan’s head onto 
the body of Madonna (both Jellybean 
Benitez and Joan Baez reportedly wept 
during surgery), then dubbing the result 
“The Unconscience of Our Nation's Youth,"’ 
the powers-that-be have come up with a 
personality that straddles a ruthless sense 
of quest and shameless money-grubbing, 
sexua! politics and sexual economics, junk 
jewelry and razor stubble. Madylan’s debut 
contains the title-track manifesto that en- 
capsulates a generation's longing and 
anomie with all the fury of a securities 
analyst being told that his video shop is out 
of Romancing the Stone: “How does it 
feel/To eat the eggs of a sturgeon/To be 
bingin’ and purgin’/Like a rolling virgin?" 
Other key tracks include “Blowing in the 
Wind,"’ a celebration of fellatio in an open- 
air condo, “Highway 69 Revisited,"’ about a 
world turned upside down, and “Just Kinda 
Sorta like a Woman,’’ a trenchant statement 
of purpose. But eroticism isn’t the only stray 
profit motive clanging around the corridors 
of Madyian’s mind; s/he rails against the 
shriveled hopes of young folk being forced 
to work on “Maggie’s Kiwi Farm” and 
reveals him/herself with the naked sen- 
timentality of “It Takes a Lot To Laugh, It 
Takes an Overdraft To Make Me Cry.” 
WEA/CBS plans to release every track on 
the album as a single, with remixes by 
Arthur Baker and videos directed by the 
team of D.A. Pennebaker and Bob Guc- 
cione. The company also assures us that 
the artiste will be booed off stage for going 
acoustic, experience a motorcycle accident 
during the shooting of a porno movie, 
retreat into reclusive marital bliss in upper 
SoHo, experience a religious conversion 
while shopping at Bendel's, and have every 
album s/he releases prociaimed a come- 
back. (This fantasy album was Mark 
Moses's final “Off the Record’’ entry before 
| started trying to fill the shoes of the 
gentlest soul and most probing critic this 
paper has published. RiP.) 











| FILM LISTINGS 





oe Pid 
She’s Gotta Have It 


Film schedules are often changed with little 
notice. Please call the theater before stepping 
out. 





BOSTON 


we 


a.m., 3, 7:30; Sun., no 10:30 a.m, show 

V: Great Balls of Fire through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

Vi: Women on the Verge of a Nervous 
Breakdown: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 


Vit: Chocolat: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:20, 





ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave 

i: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

li: Karate Kid tll: through Thurs. Call for times 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|; Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

lt: She’s Gotta Have It: through Thurs., 1:15, 
5:30, 9:35 

School Daze: through Thurs., 3, 7:15 

il: ’'m Gonna Git You Sucka: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 7:10, 9:10 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge St 

|: Scandal: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 
9:30; Tues., no 7:30 show 

i; Heathers: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15; Fri., no 7:15 show 

UHF: preview Fri., 7:30 

it: Ghostbusters iI: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50 

CHER! (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St 

|: Batman: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5:15, 
7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m 

li: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., noon, 2:30. 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 
am 

lit; Weekend at Bernie's: through Thurs., 1:30 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St 

|: Licence To Kill: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:45, 
4:30, 7:15, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 
5:15, 7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

|: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. on two 
screens, 10a.m., 11 a.m., 12:15, 1:10, 2:30, 3:20, 
4:45, 5:30, 7, 7:40, 9:15, 10; Fri., Sat. 11:30, 
midnight; Sun., no 10, 11 a.m. shows 

i: Peter Pan Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30; Sun., no 
11:30 a.m. show 

IV: Lawrence of Arabia through Thurs., 10:30 





2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vill: Earth Girls Are Easy: through Thurs. 10:45 
a.m., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show: Mon., Wed. no 7:30 
shows; Wed. no 10 p.m. show: Thurs. no 4:30 
show 

IX: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 10 a.m.. 
12:15, 2:40, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

X: Karate Kid Wi: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45; Sun.., 
no 10:15 a.m. show 

XI: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs. 10 a.m., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:35, 9:50; Fri.. Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 
a.m. show 

NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave 

|: Miss Firecracker: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 
am 

ii; Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., noon, 
2:25, 4:55, 7:20, 9:45; Fri.. Sat., midnight; Sat. 
mat., 10 a.m 

It: Rainbow: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:50; Fri.. Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m 
IV: Scenes from the Class Struggle in Beverly 
Hills: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 5:15, 7:35, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m 

V: Wonderland: through Thurs., 12:20. 2:35, 5, 
7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m.; 
no shows Wed 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St 

Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10 





BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 
Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 





|: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 


Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:20, 10:10 

it: Weekend at Bernie's: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

it: Batman: through Thurs., 1, 3:45, 7:15, 10 





IV: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:05, 7:10, 9:50 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

|: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

ll: Licence To Kill: through Thurs. Call for times. 
i: Ghostbusters il: through Thurs. Call for 
times ' 

IV: Field of Dreams: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

V: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St 

I; Let’s Get Lost: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:25. 
9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:05 

The Navigator: starts Fri. the 21st, 5:30, 7:20, 
9:10 

i; Murmur of the Heart: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:40, 9:55; Sat., Sun. mats.. 1:10, 3:20 

A Taxing Woman Returns starts Fri. the 21st, 5, 
7:25, 9:50 





CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq 

The Last Picture Show: Fri., 3:30, 7:50; Sat 
3:15, 7:50 

American Graffiti: Fri.. 5:40, 10 

They Shoot Horses, Don’t They?: Sat 
10 

Boom!: Sun., 1:15, 5:30, 9:45 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: Sun.. m3:25, 7:45 
The Decline of Western Civilization II: The 
Metal Years: Mon.. 4:30. 8 

This Is Spinal Tap: Mon., 6:15, 9:45 

Every Man for Himself and God against All: 
Tues., 3:15, 7:45 

Being There: Tues., 5:15, 9:45 

Kagemusha: Wed.. 2.5.8 

M. Hulot’s Holiday: Thurs., 4:45, 7:50 
Steamboat Bill Jr.: Thurs., 6:20, 9:30 

Citizen Kane: Fri. the 21st, 3:30, 7:50 

Patty Hearst: Fri. the 21st, 5:40, 10 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St 

1: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., noon, 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

it: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:40, 10:10 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri. Sat., 
midnight 





1, 5:30 


lit: Batman: through Thurs., 11 a.m,, 1:45, 4:30 
7:15, 10; Fri.; Sat..12:15.a.m. a 
IV: Lethal Weapon li: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5. 7:30, 10; Fri. Sat.. 12:15 a.m 

V: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., 11:30.a.m., 2:15, 5, 7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 
12:15 a.m, 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10 





ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Who Framed Roger Rabbit?: through Thurs., 7 

Say Anything: through Thurs., 9 

ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Earth Girls Are Easy: through Thurs., 7 

New York Stories: through Thurs., 9 

The Adventures of Baron Munchausen: Sat. 

Sun., 1,4 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

See You in the Morning: Fri., Sat., 4:35, 7, 9:25 
Liaisons: Mon., Tues., 5:15, 8 





Rain Man: Wed., Thurs., 5:15, 8 


Crusoe: Fri. the 21st, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mal! 

i: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., 1. 3:30, 7:20, 9:30 


ll: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs.. 1, 3:30 
7, 9:30 
lil: Peter Pan: through Thurs., noon, 1:45, 3:30 
5:15, 7 


Karate Kid til; 8:30. 10:30 

BRAINTREE, Genera! Cinema |-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

i: Licence To Kill: through Thurs. 11 a.m. 1:45 
4:30, 7:20, 10 

ll: Peter Pan: through Thurs., noon, 1:45, 3:30, 
$:5, 7 

lil: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7 
9:30 

IV: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:15, 4:45, 7:15, 9:20 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mail 

General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

|: Peter Pan: through Thurs., noon, 1:45, 3:30, 
5:15, 7 

ll: Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 
2, 4:30, 7:20, 10 

il; Batman: through Thurs. on two screens, 1:30, 
2, 4:30, 4:45, 7:15, 7:30, 10 

IV: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 4:45, 7, 
9:30 

V: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7, 9:30 

Vi: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:50 
BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 

I: Licence to Kill: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:20, 4:50, 7:25, 10:15 

ll; Karate Kid il: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:40, 5, 
7:35, 9:55; Sat., no 7:30 show 

tt: Ghostbusters II; through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:25, 
7:40, 10; Fri., no 7:40 show 

UHF: preview Fri., 7:30 

IV: Weekend at Bernie’s: through Thurs., 12:40, 
3, 5:10, 7:30, 9:35 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 4:50, 7:15 
9:30 

li: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 11:30 
a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:25, 10 

ii: Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m 
2, 4:30, 7, 9:45 

DANVERS, Loews Theatres 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|; Licence To Kill: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:45 
5:15, 7:50, 10:20; Fri.. Sat., 12:30 a.m 

Ii: Peter Pan: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:15, 3:50 
5:20, 7,9 

ill: Karate Kid Ill: through Thurs.. 12:30. 3, 5:05 
7:20. 9:35; Fri.. Sat., 11:30; Fri.. no 7:20 snow 
UHF: preview Fri, 7:30 

IV: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs.. noon 
2:30. 5, 7:30. 10: Fri., Sat.. 12:15 a.m 

V: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs.. 1:15. 4:15. 7:15, 10: Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m 
Vi: Lethal Weapon Il:. through Thurs. 12:35 
2:55, 5:20, 7:35, 10:05: Fri., Sat.. 11:45 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Batman: through Thurs.. 1, 4, 7:15, 10 

li: Ghostbusters li: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20 
5:30. 8, 10:15 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St 

|: Great Balls of Fire: through Thurs. Calg 
times 

li: Batman: through Thurs. on two screens. Call 
for times 

IV: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

V: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

Vi: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs. Call for times 

Vil: Weekend at Bernie's: through Thurs. Call 
for times 

Vill: Ghostbusters !I: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

IX: Karate Kid Ill: through Thurs. Cali for times 
X: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs. Call for times 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-V! (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's Worid 

I: Peter Pan: through Thurs., noon, 1:45, 3:30 
5:15. 7 

I: Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m 
2, 4:30, 7, 9:45 

iil: Batman: through Thurs.. 1, 4:15, 7:15, 9 

IV: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1:30, 4 
7:15, 9:55 

il; Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:25, 10 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

i: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1:10, 
4:15, 7:20, 9:45 

I: Weekend at Bernie's: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:25, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 
i: Batman: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:10, 9:50 
IV: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 





through Thurs.. 1:30,4:25, 7, 9:30 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 7. 9:30 
LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

|: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:30, 
4:40, 7, 9:30 

li: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) 

205 Cabot St. 

|: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 
7:15, 9:45 ‘ 
i: Peter Pan: through Thurs., noon, 1:45, 3:30, 
5:15, 7 

Karate Kid Ili: 8:30, 10:30 

It: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 
7, 9:30 

NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 

|: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:10, 
9:30 

li: Great Balls of Fire: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 
7:05, 9:30 

iit; Rain Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7, 9:30 
NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

I: Licence To Kill: through Thurs., 11:50 a.m., 
2:20, 4:50, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m 

li: Karate Kid lil: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:50, 
5:30, 7:50, 10:05: Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m 

lil: Weekend at Bernie’s: through Thurs., noon, 
2:10, 4:40, 8, 10:10: Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs.. 12:10, 2:30, 5, 7:10, 
9:30: Fri., Sat., 11:40 

V: Ghostbusters II: through Thurs.. 12:30, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40: Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Vi: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through 
Thurs., 12:50. 3, 5:10, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 
a.m.; Fr. no 7:40 show 

NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132) 

924 Great Plains Ave 

|; Great Balis of Fire: through Thurs.. 1, 3, 5:15, 
7, 9:05 

ll: Women on the Verge of a Nervous Break- 
down: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:15, 5, 7:30, 9:40 
iil: Rain Man: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:25, 6:45, 
9:15 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St 

Cannibal Tours: Fri. 7, 9 

Torch Song Trilogy: Sat., 7, 9:10; Sun.-Tues., 8 
Pat Garrett and Billy the Kid: Wed., Thurs. 8, Fri. 
the 21st, 7,9 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St 

|: Women on the Verge of a Nervous Break- 
down: through Thurs., 1:40, 3:50, 5:40, 7:40, 9:35 
ll Peter Pan: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:10, 
1:50, 3:25, 5:10, 7 

Paper House: through Thurs., 8:25, 10 

lll: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1,3, 5, 7,9 
IV: Chocolat: through Thurs., 1:25, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:35, 9:35 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

|: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through Thurs.. 
12:30, 3, 7; 9:15 

ll; Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7, 
9:20 

lll: Weekend at Bernie's: through Thurs., noon, 
2:20, 4:50, 7:15, 9:25 

PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

|: Licence To Kill: through Thurs., 2, 7, 9:30 

ll: Peter Pan: through Thurs., 1, 3, 7 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

|: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 
2, 4:30, 7, 9:25 

ll: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 
2:05, 4:30, 7:05, 9:30 

fit: Batman: through Thurs.,-41:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 
7, 9:30 

IV: Ghostbusters II: through Thurs.. 11:40 a.m., 
2:10, 4:25, 7:10, 9:35; Sat., no 7:10 show 

V: Karate Kid Ill: through Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 
2:05, 4:35, 7:10. 9:30 

VI: Weekend at Bernie's: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:15. 4:35. 7:20, 9:25 

Vil: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:35; Fri., 
no 7 p.m. show 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd 

|: Batman: through Thurs. on two screens. Call 
for times 

ii: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

IV: Karate Kid Ill: through Thurs. Call for times 
V: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

Vil: Great Balls of Fire: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

Vill: Ghostbusters Ii: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

X: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

Xi: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs. Call for times 

Xl: Weekend at Bernie's: through Thurs. Call 
for times 

Xi: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs. Cail for times 

XIV: Field of Dreams; through Thurs. Cail for 
times 

XV: Licence To Kill: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

XVI: Peter Pan: through Thurs. Call for times 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

|: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., noon, 2:15 
4:30. 7:25, 9:50 

ll: Peter Pan: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7 

Great Balis of Fire: through Thurs., 9 

lil: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45 
5:15, 7:20, 9:45 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

1: Batman: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 9:30 

it: Licence To Kil: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 9:35 
it: Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 
9:30 

IV: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 9:30 

SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mali 

|: Peter Pan: through Thurs:, noon. 1:45, 3:25, 5, 
7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

Continued on page 38 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, JULY 14, 1989 


Every scenes 


acli anger. 


It’s a spectacular 
new film that explores 
and celebrates the 
human body. It’s 
guaranteed to make 
your heart pound and 
your spirit soar. 

It’s “To The Limit,’ 
a film produced by 
MacGillivray Freeman 
Films. Now playing at 
the Boston Museum 
of Science. 

See it. Find out 
what you re made of. 

“To The Limit” is 
a production of the 
Museum Film Network 
and NOVA/WGBH 


Be ee 


Vugar 


Omni Theater 


at The Museum of Science 

















resented with the support of 
Harvard Con 
Health f Plan 


munity 





Advance reservations recommended. 
Call 523-6664. Showtimes: Mon. 11,1,2,3; Tue.- 


Wed. 11,1,2,3,7.8; Thu. 11,1,2,3,7,8,9; Fri. 11, | 


| 


1,2,3,6,7,8,9; Sat. 10,11,12,1,2,3,4,5,6, 
8,9; Sun. 11,12,1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8. Also showing 
Chronos: Fri.—Sat. 10 p.m. Garage parking avail 
able day and evening. Prepared as a public service 
by Della Femina, McNamee WCRS/Boston. 


aay 





ATTENTION 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 
CUSTOMERS! 


senntiaies Gomean 
er, we've expanded our 
Sf office hours and our 


WEST NEWTON ||| worsen. 


SR DOLBY 











All the 
world is 


a stage. 


But tickets are expensive, and your 
time is limited. Find out what's 
worth seeing, every week in 


pt Ht BUSION 


The Arts & Entertainment Authority 





Call us at 267-1234 
to place your ad or visit our 
brand new office at 











126 Brookline Avenue 














“TERRI FIC? 


From big laughs to breathtaki 
FUN! FUN! FUN i 


— Joel Siegel, GOOD MORNING AMERICA, ABC-TV 
MEL GIBSON DANNY GLOVER 


LETHAL WEAPON 


WARNER BROS. presenes 
ASILVER PICTURES Promacion A RICHARD DONNER Fim MEL GIBSON - DANNY GLOVER - “LETHAL WEAPON 2” JOE PESCI - JOSS ACKLAND ~ DERRICK OCONNOR 
PATSY KENSTT yo ypee- ERIC CLAPTON aa DAVID SANBORN Suny SHANE BLACK & WARREN MURPHY Sonengty my JEFFREY BOAM 
(Ri sires: re  s bagrmmeag cy Owecety RICHARD DONNER OGRE a 


[Sewnomacs Aimer on Wine: Bros Records Cassemes and CDs } AAn ae mee Se Aas oem 


SSeS 








, TIIKATKE 


-|AMERICAN MADNESS ge 
Fri., July 14 , 


TORTTIE 














I 
Sun., July 16 
“CATONA 
HOT TIN ROOF” 
(Liz, Paul Newman) 3:25, 7:45 


(Liz, Richard Burton) 1:15, 5:30, 9:45 








| 
MONDAY’S ROCK! 
Mon., July 17 


“DECLINE OF 
WESTERN CIV, PART ll: } 
THE METAL YEARS” 


8:00 
“THIS IS 
SPINAL TAP” 
(dir. Rob Reiner) 6:15, 9:45 








HERZOG AND FRIENDS ‘ 


wes., 

“THE MYSTERY OF 
KASPAR HAUSER” 
{u/Brano S.) 3:15, 7:45 


BEING THE 
(w/Peter Sellers) 5:15, 9:45 








I 

Wed., July 19 
“KAGEMUSHA” 
(dir. Kurosawa) 2:00, 5:00, 8:00 





PLA YTIM 
Ugefy bs 
“M. HULOT’S 

phy oa 














NOW PLAYING! 


_ meee = Jee 


WO PASSES AT LOEWS THEATRES | 
































(Jacques Tati) 4:45, 7:50 
“STEAMBOAT 


BILL JR.” 
(Buster Keaton) 6:20, 9:30 





*NEXT WEEKEND* 
CITIZEN KANE and 
ALL THE KING’S MEN ! 


& 40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQ 
CAMB + 876-6837 


/ + a Se | Sate 
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© tor ONE 


LOOK GREAT & FEEL GREAT THIS SUMMER! 
Join now & get ONE YEAR FREE!* ! 


Take ‘Boston's Best Aerobics Classes’’ or choose: 
AEROBICS—HIGH, LOW, COMBO, 
ENDURANCE - STRETCH & TONE - BODY 
SCULPTING - YOGA: JAZZ BALLET + 
MODERN: TAP & more 


Workout in our fully equipped fitness centers with 
NAUTILUS - FREE WEIGHTS - LIFECYCLES - 
STAIRMASTERS & more 


3ABYSITTING NOW AVAILABLE 
COPLEY - WATERTOWN: WELLESLEY 


JY 7 Movement— FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 


EACHERS AT THE BEST PRICES 


> 


KENMORE SQUARE - 266-5643 
CAMBRIDGE - 492-4680 

COPLEY SQUARE - 536-3377 
WATERTOWN SQ. - 926-2700 
NEWTON/WELLESLEY - 237-6465 





“When you join our membership program 
(Programs and facilities vary with location) 











Continued from page 37 
it: Licence To Kill: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 
2:05, 4:40, 7:15, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
lit: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:05, 
5:20, 7:50, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m.; Fri., no 
7:50 show 
UHF: preview Fri., 7:30 
IV: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:20, 5, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
V: Karate Kid tit: through Thurs., 11:50 a.m., 
2:10, 4:40, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
Vi: Batman: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:10, 9:50; Fri., 
Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
Vil: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., 12:50, 3:10, 5:25, 8, 
brag Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Vill: Ghostbusters fi: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:40, 4:55, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Xi: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:25 a.m. 
X: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
Xt: Weekend at Bernie’s: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:40, 4:50, 7:10, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:20 
Xi: Lethal ii: through Thurs., 12:40, 
2:55, 5:10, 7:35, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
SOMERVILLE Theatre (625-1081) 
55 Davis Sq. 
Little Dorrit (part one): Fri., Sun.-Tues., 7:30; 
Sat., 3:30 
Little Dorrit (part two): Sat., Wed., Thurs... 7:30; 


' Sun., 3:30 


The Wizard of Oz: starts Fri. the 21st, 6, 8, 10 

STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

|: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:10, 
9:30 : 
Wt: Earth Gite Are Easy: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 


Weymouth 
|: Honey, | ‘Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy" 
Trouble): through Thurs., 1, 3, 7:15, 9:15 


- i: Lethal Weapon ll: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 


7:15, 9:30 ; 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas I-IV (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

|: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 
9:30 

ll: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:30 

it: Batman: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:30 

IV: Licence To Kili: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7, 
9:30 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

|: Licence To Kill: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lt: Peter Pan: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ii: Batman: through Thurs. on two screens. Call 
for times. 

V: Weekend at Bernie’s: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Ghostbusters II: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: Karate Kid til: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs. Cail for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (566-5400), 
Dartmouth and Boylston Sts., Copley Sq., 
Boston. Mon. at 4 and 7 p.m.: “Remembering 
Alice and Betty’ series continues with Music is 
Magic (1935). Tues. at 6:30 p.m.: Cary Grant 
festival continues with When You're In Love 
(1937). Thurs. at 6:30 p.m.: a series of awafd- 
winning documentaries continues with ‘Con- 
certo Grosso Modo” (1985), “‘Living Poetry’ 
(1987), and Hearts and Hands. Free. 
BRIGHTON BRANCH LIBRARY (782-6032), 40 
Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. Thurs. at 6:30 p.m.: 
Green for Danger (1947), with Trevor Howard 
and Alastair Sim. Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), 361 
Washington St., Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Fred Zinnemann’s High Noon (1952), with 
Gary Cooper. Free. 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Tues. at 7 
p.m.: Charlie Chaplin's City Lights (1931). Free. 
CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: Citizen Kane. Free. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quin- 
cy St., , presents “A Giasnost Film 
Festival.” Tues. at 6 and 9 p.m.: Alexander 
Sokurov's ‘The Evening Sacrifice” (1987), a film 
about public gatherings in the Soviet Union; 
Dmitri Delov's ‘Against the Current’ (1988), 
about ecological contamination; Vladimir 
Shevehenko's ‘Chernobyl: Chronicle of Difficult 
Weeks” (1986), an exposée of the nuciéar 
disaster; and Joseph Pasternak’s “Black 
Square” (1988), about avant-garde artists. Free. 
HATCH SHELL, Charies River Esplanade, Bos- 
ton, is the ing for outdoor “Free Friday 
Flicks" at 8 p.m. Fri.: The African Queen. Fri. the 
21st: Singin’ in the Rain. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Fri. the 14th at 5:45 
p.m.: Budd Boetticher’s Aide Lonesome (1959), 
with Randolph Scott as an ex-sheriff out to bring 
an outlaw to justice: at 7:15 p.m.: Raoul Walsh's 
The Big Trail (1930), an early example of 
CinemaScope, starring 22-year-old John Wayne 
Wed. at 6 p.m.: The idlers of the Fertile Valley 
(1978), Nikos Panayotopoulos’s black comedy 
about a family blessed with a fortune; at 8:10 
p.m. The Woman Who Dreamed (1988), a 
Panayatopouios film about a woman obsessed 
by ner dreams. Fri. the 21st at 5:45 p.m.; The 
Man from Laramie (1955), directed by Anthony 
Mann and starring James Stewart; at 7:40 p.m. 
ted River (1948), the Howard Hawks classic 
starring John Wayne. Admission $4, $3.50 for 
students and seniors 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876) 
East india Sq., Salem, presents films at 7 p.m. in 
the Bartlett Galiery. Thurs.: The Barbarian and 
the Geisha (1958), starring John Wayne and Eiko 
Ando (guess who's who). Tickets (includes 
museum admission) $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, $2.50 for children six to 16 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Preston Sturges’s Sullivan's Travels 
(1941), with Joel McCrea. Free. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: A Taxing Woman’s Return (1989). Director Juzo Itami’s (Tampopo) last film, A Taxing Woman, was a huge 
hit in Japan, and the intrepid tax inspector, played by Itami’s wife, Nobuko Miyamoto, returns to ferret out more financial crooks in this 
sequel. Opens Friday, July 21, at the Coolidge Corner. 








A 


* kK AMERICAN GRAFFITI (1973). Bit- 
tersweet nostalgia by George Lucas, who 
ransacks his memories of high-school- 
graduation night in California circa 1962 to 
come up with a thin but superiatively 
evocative portrait of an era. Featuring 
greasers, cuddly carhops on roller skates, 
and that time-honored American ritual, 
ctuising. With Ron Howard, Williams, 
Richard Dreyfuss, Paul LeMat, and Candy 
Clark. @ Brattle. 











*& & KX BATMAN (1989). Tim Burton’s long- 
awaited comic-book epic is a triumph of 
style over substance. Watching it is like 
being drawn into a confined, airless space 
seething with possibilities. The movie is 
certainly astonishing, a cross between 
Metropolis and Fantasyland, though it never 
seems to move. As the Caped Crusader, 
Michael Keaton is suitably mordant and 
repressed, speaking in a low hiss that 
simmers with contained rage. His Bruce 
Wayne is an orphan who's projected the 
chaos he feels within onto the face of his 
archenemy, the Joker (Jack Nicholson) ; 
but he still seems prey to the chaos of 
cinema conventions without. As the Joker, 
Nicholson exudes an exuberant irony that 
subverts the film's whole good-guy-versus- 
bad-guy structure. With Kim Basinger. 
Cheri, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

* *BEING THERE (1979). Hal Ashby 
turns Jerzy Kosinski’s comic novella into a 
rather stately, and hollow, jest. Peter Sellers 
is Chance, the 50-ish hero, a feeble-minded 
orphan who knows nothing of the outside 
world but what he's seen on television. 
Kosinski’s mordant premise is that, in tube- 
fed America, this utterly vacant soul could 
be taken for a sage. Sellers gives an 
ingenious performance, cloaking the 
character in gentleness, but Ashby makes 
the mistake of turning Chance’s rise up the 
social and political ladder into the triumph of 
a common man. With Shirley MacLaine and 





Melvyn Douglas. 2 Brattle. 

THE BIG TRAIL (1930). A restored version 
of the Raoul Walsh. Western starring a very 
young John Wayne as a scout on the 
Missouri-to-Oregon trail. Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

BOOM! (1968). Liz and Dick tackled 
Tennessee Williams's The Milk Train 
Doesn't Stop Here Anymore in this Joseph 
Losey-directed picture, which has Liz as a 
dying millionairess taking her last lover while 
on a volcanic Mediterranean island. With 
N6&el Coward. Brattle. 


Cc 


** *CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF (1958). 
Stagy Tennessee Williams adaptation, but 
the performances are riveting. As the 
broken, alcoholic hero, Paul Newman has 
one of his richest roles, and Elizabeth Taylor 
is marvelous as his neglected, hot-under- 
the-décolletage wife. Both are outdone, 
however, by Burl ives’s re-creation of his 
Stage role as Big Daddy, the selfish 
patriarch of a once proud Southern clan 
driven to ruin by sheer mendacity. Richard 
Brooks directed. & Brattle. 

*& XK CHOCOLAT (1989). Set in the waning 
years of French colonial rule in Cameroon, 
Claire Denis’s autobiographical film ex- 
plores the friendship between a biack 
“houseboy”’ (Isaach de Bankole) and a 
young white girl (Cécile Ducase) whose 
self-absorbed parents drive her to seek 
companionship in the black quarters. In- 
stead of the meaty sense of conflict that 
would make the movie an original and 
textured coming-of-age tale, the story 
languishes, growing farther and farther from 
the heroine's point of view. And when the 
film moves on to the sexual tension between 
the houseboy and the mother, it seems to 
lose its center completely. Copley Place, 
West Newton. 

*& *& & KCITIZEN KANE (1941). Still one 
of the most enthralling extravaganzas on 
film, Orson Welles's legendary first picture 
employs an overwhelming welter of photo- 
graphic and narrative techniques to relate 
the tale of newspaper magnate and some- 
time politician Charlies Foster Kane (played 
by Welles) . Welles was still in his mid 20s 











when he made this film, and the bristling, 
vibrant feeling of the movie is due in part to 
his youth and the youth of the other people 
who collaborated on it, and in part to the 
daring subject matter: the life of publisher 
William Randolph Hearst, who was still alive 
when it was released. Photographed by 
Gregg Toland; screenplay by Herman Man- 
kiewicz, With Joseph Cotten, Everett 
Sloane, George Colouris, Agnes Moore- 
head, Ray Collins, and Dorothy Comingore. 
@ Brattle. 





*&KXDEAD POETS SOCIETY (1989). 
Peter Weir's handsome, beguiling, but 
fatally flawed boarding-school drama con- 
fronts the conflict between individuality and 
conformity, but tries too hard to resolve it. 
Robin Williams (in a luminously restrained 
performance) plays the new teacher at a 
New England boys’ schoo! who attempts to 
win his charges with a mixture of poetry and 
scatological whimsy:.Seven of the students 
renew the Dead Poets Society of their 
mentor’s schooldays and meet in a cave to 
read poetry. Williams's power lies in his 
silences rather than his manic verbosity; the 
keen pain of lost youth and illusions are 
evident in his eyes. And the collection of 
young actors evokes more of the pathos, 
cruelty, and embarrassing ecstasy of the 
adolescent experience than in any other 
teen movie of recent years. But even as 
director Peter Weir entrances you into belief 
in your own freedom, value, and spiritual 
autonomy, he undermines these things by 
trying to reinforce the point with one of the 
moidiest manipulative tricks in the movies. 
He betrays every insight and subtlety 
achieved in the film and ultimately subverts 
the integrity of its. theme. Paris, Janus, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*kkXTHE DECLINE OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION PART li: THE METAL 
YEARS (1988). In this superb companion 
piece to her 1981 documentary about the 
Los Angeles hardcore-punk scene, 
Penelope Spheeris captures the spectacle 
of today’s heavy-metal renaissance: the 
music, and the people who dream about it. 
The musicians don't come off as Spifia/ Tap 








morons; most of them are quite frank (and 
level-headed) about their obsession with 
girls, money, fame. And the film, which is 
basically a series of talking-head interviews 
(it’s been beautifully edited), shows you 
how their hedonism differs from the 
hedonism of earlier rock eras. As Spheeris 
presents it, heavy metal in the '80s has 
completely incorporated the values of 
pornography. It presents fantasies of sub- 
mission and domination — of raunchy, 
nasty sex — as the only honest values in a 
debased culture. That's what makes it 
subversive (more so, perhaps, than punk) , 
yet the film also reveals how this ostensibly 
proletarian form has grown less and less 
democratic with the years — how the 
musicians and their porn-doll groupies have 
become an aristocracy of sleaze. Z Brattle. 
*&*k*k%:DO THE RIGHT THING (1989). 
An affront to the easy attitudes we apply to 
race relations and moviemaking, Spike 
Lee’s controversial new film is his best to 
date. Taking place in and around a Bedford- 
Stuyvesant pizzeria on the hottest day of 
the summer, the movie chronicles the 
events leading up to a racial confrontation 
between the Italian-American owner of the 
pizzeria and his black customers. Lee lets 
passing conflicts suggest the rage under- 
lying the comic, eccentric surface of the 
community characters. But these seeming 
diversions intensify the turmoil brooding 
underneath. If the violent climax resolves 
nothing else, it demonstrates Lee's skill at 
filming action and directing actors. With 
Danny Aiello, John Edson, John Turturro, 
Spike Lee, and Ossie Davis. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Allston, suburbs. 


* EARTH GIRLS ARE EASY (1989). 
This piece of MTV kitsch stars Geena Davis 
(a good sport considering she spends half 
the movie in a bikini or underwear) as a 
manicurist who has three furry aliens (led 
by Jeff Goldblum) splash down in her 
swimming pool and get transformed into 
hunks. The obligatory spacefish-out-of- 
water, watch-them-regurgitate-pop-culture 
stuff follows, and the movie abounds in 
splashy fluorescent colors, flashy fingernail 
polish and wacko hairdos, cheeky refer- 
ences to TV theme songs, bulging biceps 
and boobs, and life-is-a-party attitudes. 
Julie Brown, who plays a beauty-salon 
proprietor, co-wrote the script, which is 
satirical without having any edge. And 
director Julien Temple must have thought 
we'd be satiated by the relentless bright- 
ness — he shoots through a deluxe crayon 
box of filters and provides more beat than 
rhythm, Copiey Place. 

EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF AND GOD 
AGAINST ALL (1975). a/k/a The Mystery 
of Kaspar Hauser. Bruno S. plays the title 
character, a man confined since birth, who 
appears in Nuremberg in the 1820s. Werner 
Herzog directs. Brattle. 
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* “2 FIELD OF DREAMS (1989). This piece 
of baseball whimsy strains for profundity, 
and it makes your jaw drop in the process. 
Kevin Costner is a '60s-veteran-turned- 
lowa-farmer who hears a voice telling him to 
build a baseball diamond in his cornfield. He 
does, but the voice won't leave him alone 
Soon, he's criss-crossing the country on 
mysterious errands, picking up a reclusive 
‘60s writer (James Earl Jones) in Boston 
and visiting an obscure, long-retired major- 
leaguer (Burt Lancaster) in the Midwest 
The movie is based on a novel by W.P. 
Kinsella, and it preserves (and extends) the 
book's sappy poetic reverence for baseball. 
Costner’s love of the game becomes his 
way of returning to counterculture values. 
Yet the film also has its us-versus-them '60s 
side, with Costner battling to save his farm 
from those who can't see the magic. Not 
even the first-rate cast, including Ray Liotta 
(as Shoeless Joe Jackson) and Amy 
Madigan, can save the movie, though 
Costner's goofball grin undercuts some ot 
the dippiness. Directed by Phil Alden 
Robinson. Copley Place, Circle, suburbs. 


*& *XGHOSTBUSTERS Ii (1989). In this 
sequel to the huge comedy hit, an evil spirit 
is threatening to take over the city and the 
Ghostbusters are summoned to save it. 
What this means in practical terms is more 
goo (pink instead of green this time) , more 
special effects, and a big showdown-to- 
save-New-York finale with the Statue of 
Liberty taking over for the Stay-Puf 
marshmaliow man. Having to marshal huge 
crowds and special effects, director ivan 
Reitman makes his flat staging and slack 
timing woefully apparent. And the script, by 
stars Harold Ramis and Dan Aykroyd, blows 
obvious satirical opportunities. There's one 
funny new character, Peter MacNicol as a 
foppish art restorer with a hilariously silly 
accent. And the romantic pairing of Annie 
Potts and Rick Moranis is an inspiration: 
love made in geek heaven. But the 
sophisticated, devilishly funny Sigourney 
Weaver is reduced to being a damsel in 
distress. What sustains you is Bill Murray, 
who's a wonder to watch. He manages to 
make the picture itself seem like part of the 
phoniness he's putting down, and that self- 
preservation is also a way of keeping faith 
with the audience. in a piece of ready-made 
product like this, his insincerity shines like a 
badge of integrity. Charlies, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 

*%GREAT BALLS OF FIRE (1989). if a 
movie did get to the heart and soul of the 
sexual, driven, destructive spectacie that is 
the life and music of Jerry Lee Lewis, who, in 
this summer of record-breaking box-office 
weekends, could bear to watch it? As it 
turns out, there’s not much that bears 
watching in Jim McBride's film. He limits the 











Story to the years 1956-'58, encompassing 
Lewis's rapid rise and even swifter decline 
after the revelation of his marriage to his 13- 
year-old second cousin. Dennis Quaid’s 
performance as the Killer seems superficial 
and arbitrary; at least Winona Ryder’s 
simultaneous fascination and terror 
epitomize the adolescent soul of rock and 
roll. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, suburbs. 


*&* KHONEY, | SHRUNK THE KIDS 
(1989). Director Joe Johnston manages to 
turn this kiddie fantasy, about an inventor 
dad (Rick Moranis) whose latest gizmo 
accidentally shrinks his kids, into a neat 
allegory of growing up. The film's opening 
passages are as flat as a Family Ties rerun, 
but once liberated from the sit-com conven- 
tions, Johnston is free to indulge his 
imagination. What separates this picture 
from previous “tiny” concepts is that 
Johnston puts his effects together with a 
playfulness of narrative invention and an 
artist's eye for the absurd, the surreal, and 
the archetypal. Toying with the uneasy 
division between the familiar and the utterly 
alien, banalities are made wondrous. And 
Johnston gets a dark undercurrent: shrink- 
ing becomes a way of fleeing the onset of 
adulthood, and a means of rebirth and 
confrontation with the primitive forces that 
beguile and terrify. With Marcia Strassman. 
Copley Place, West Newton, suburbs. 


* *I'M GONNA GIT YOU SUCKA (1989). 
For a parody of early-'70s blaxploitation 
films to work, its frame of reference has to 
be either current or an outrageous exag- 
geration of the earlier era. Many of the 
performers here, including Jim Brown and 
Bernie Casey, have been culled from the 
original blaxpo epics, but there's a peculiar 
sense of restraint over everything, as if the 
cast — and the director, Keenan Ivory 
Wayans — were afraid of catching grief for 
the portrayal of stereotypes. Wayans lacks 
the extravagance of master parodists like 
Mel Brooks or the ZAZ team. Still, half the 
gags are mildly amusing (and some are 
bona fide hilarious) , and for anyone who sat 
through these films the first time around, the 
warped '70s nostalgia exerts a pull on the 
old heartstrings. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 

* *& INDIANA JONES AND THE LAST 
CRUSADE (1989). Steven Spielberg's skill 
at manipulating audiences’ generic expec- 
tations saves the third Indiana Jones outing 
from full retreat into empty ritual. The key 
figure is Indy's father, played by Sean 
Connery, whose James Bond is, after all, a 
prototype for indiana Jones. Also an 
archaeologist, the senior Jones has spent 
his life in search of the Holy Grail. When the 
Nazis grab the good professor to get a piece 
of the action, Indy is called in on the case 
The premise of their estrangement is 
promising, but Indy’s search for dad soon 
resembles any other search in the previous 
films, and the ordeals become as exhaust- 
ing for the viewer as they are for the 
participants. The crucial father-son rela- 
tionship is just another special effect. With 
Alison Doody and Denhoim Elliott. Cheri, 
Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs 


*& kX KKAGEMUSHA (1980). At 70, 
Akira Kurosawa made this epic of 
Shakespearean scope about a thief in 16th- 
century Japan who must act as the double 
of a war lord. (Tatsuya Nakadai plays both 
roles.) Kurosawa draws on ail the styles 
he’s embraced in nearly four decades of 
filmmaking: in subject matter, the movie 
harks back to his samurai pictures, but the 
battle scenes are touched with the human- 
ism that’s emerged in his work since the mid 
‘60s. They are magnificent sequences — 
immense tragic canvases that might have 
been painted by David or Delacroix. J 
Brattle. 

* % THE KARATE KID, PART ill (1989). 
Director John G. Avildsen returns to Los 
Angeles in the third film in this series. Raiph 
Macchio is again going for the karate 
championship, but he must fight the evil 
karate instructor of the first film, who's 
obtained a karate ‘‘bad boy’’ to show 
Macchio some ‘‘real pain.'’ The relationship 
between Macchio and Noriyuki ‘‘Pat’’ 
Morita goes nowhere, and even the climac- 
tic fight scene is short and safe. Copley 
Place, Aliston, suburbs. 


L 


*&k*k‘*THE LAST PICTURE SHOW 
(1971). Peter Bogdanovich's best film. 
Cowritten by Larry McMurtry (from his 
novel), and set in the same kind of 
sunbaked, soul-freezing Texas town that 
provided the setting for McMurtry’s Hud, it's 
a rites-of-passage story about a boy 
(Timothy Bottoms) groping for manhood 
as his world collapses around him. Elegantly 
shot (by Robert Surtees) in a black-and- 
white that admits every gradation of light 
except bright sunshine, the film features 
superb performances by Jeff Bridges, Ellen 
Burstyn, Ben Johnson, Cloris Leachman, 
and Cybill Shepherd, who incarnates the 
blonde American dream goddess with a 
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complexity and sexual honesty rarely seen. 
Brattle. 

* & & KLAWRENCE OF ARABIA (1962). 
Seen in its triumphantly restored form, 
David Lean’s epic reminds us of just how 
spectacular movies can be. Yet what's 
great about Lawrence is the dazzling 
precision of its spectacle: the film returns us 
to an era when larger-than-life storytelling 
seemed not just thrilling but right, when it 
spoke to our hunger for an ordered 
universe. The movie is about how Lawrence 
(Peter O'Toole) , in uniting the Arab tribes 
to fight against the Turks, strains for both 
humanism and a kind of narcissistic, 
swashbuckling grandeur. Ridiculously 
dashing, he’s at once patriot and eccentric 
rebel, Third World sympathizer and one- 
man embodiment of the lust for empire. The 
movie is most successful when it revels in 
Lawrence's victories, expanding our sense 
of what's possible in the world. (When he 
rides out of the desert with a man he’s saved 
and prociaims, “Nothing is written!", he 
seems to be carrying Western civilization 
itself on his shoulders.) The portrait of the 
hero's ‘‘dark”’ side in the second half isn't 
really convincing — but then, there are 
some things David Lean's splendidly well- 
tailored style simply wasn’t meant to do. 


Copley Place. 

*&%LETHAL WEAPON 2 (1989). Point- 
less, endless, and occasionally entertaining, 
this last, bloody gasp of the dying cop- 
buddy genre succeeds best when taken as 
a cartoon. Unfortunately, it also strives for 
depth and social significance when Mel 
Gibson and Danny Glover have to break up 
a drug-and-Krugerrand ing network 
operating out of the South African con- 
sulate, and Gibson discovers that the bad 
guys have killed his new girlfriend and his 
ex-wife. Gibson is lighter and more laid- 
back than in the original, Glover is largely 
wasted. And director Richard Donner, never 
known for subtlety, exceeds the carnage 
and noise level of the original by mounting a 
body count rivaling that of the Iran/iraq 
War. Cinema 57, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs. ( 
*&**k KLET’S GET LOST (1988). Bruce 
Weber's canny, romantic documentary on 
Chet Baker is much more than a portrait of 
the great trumpeter; it’s also an essay on 
the erotics of jazz and a study in the nature 
of obsession. Baker's romantic, 
masochistic music was made to wallow in, 
and he was-the most appealing kind of 
narcissist — the gifted artist, the hurting- 
bad-boy kind. Weber explores that 
narcissism, pushing and probing to get 
underneath the things that magnetize Us. In 
jaunts through the highways, beaches, and 
clubs of Southern California, Weber sur- 
rounds Baker with young men who are 
mirror images of him, and this doubling sets 
up the theme of his awful physical disinte- 
gration. And through the testimony of his 
past and present dependents (lovers, 
friends, tamily), Weber increases our dis- 
tance from Baker himself. The man who 
emerges is a shambles; but he makes a fair 
bid for our sympathy, becoming an embiem 
of the way we waste time, and the way time 
wastes us all. What rescues Chet Baker in 
this movie, finally, is the magnificence of 
Weber's obsession. with him. Coolidge 
Corner. 





THE MAN FROM LARAMIE (1955). James 
Stewart is a man seeking revenge for the 
death of his brother in this CinemaScope 
Western directed by Anthony Mann. Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 
***MR. HULOT’S HOLIDAY (1953). 
The first of Jacques Tati’s Mr. Hulot films 
sets the bumbling, middle-aged hero down 
at a summer beach resort, where he runs 
into problems with (among other things) a 
shack full of fireworks. Not as inventive as 
some of Hulot's later, urban exploits, this 
mild satire of bourgeois vacationers retains 
a fetching air of nostalgia. Y Brattle. 
*&*kXMURMUR OF THE HEART 
(1971). Louis Malle's autobiographical fami- 
ly comedy is a sophisticated, impudent 
masterpiece, and one of the truest films 
about the conflicting emotions of family life 
ever. The 15-year-old hero Laurent (Benoit 
Ferreux) is the youngest son of a proper, 
reserved gynecologist (Daniel Gélin) and 
Clara (Lea Massari), his carefree Italian- 
born wife. His two older brothers are 
hellions who enjoy all their bourgeois 
privileges while maintaining an impolite 
contempt for bourgeois stuffiness. Ciara 
has no use for the conventions her husband 
tries to maintain and the boys love her for it, 
none more so than Laurent. Ciara and 
Laurent are mother and child, confidants, 





and above all soulmates. It makes sense ° 


that the two of them end up in bed (in one 
of the most tender loss-of-innocence se- 
quences ever filmed) because incest here is 
an. apt metaphor for the jumbled, in- 
separable feelings we all have toward our 
families. Massari gives a warm, full per- 
formance, and Ferreux draws you in past 
Laurent’s brattiness. And Malle seems 
genuinely amused and appalled at this 
portrait of himself as a young man; his 
honesty bespeaks a faith in the audience. 
The movie brims with a recognizable 
mixture of love and annoyance, bickering 
and forgiveness, tolerance and exaspera- 
tion. Coolidge Corner. 


* XPAPERHOUSE (1989). An intriguing 
but ultimately disappointing British thriller 
about an 11-year-old girl (Charlotte Burke) 
who feels neglected by her parents (Glenne 
Headly and Ben Cross) and takes refuge in 
drawing a picture of a strange house on a 
desolate field. In her dreams the house 
becomes real and Anna discovers that she 
has the power to alter it by what she draws 
in her waking hours. The movie owes as 
much to child psychology as it does to 

Continued on page 42 
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psychological thrillers. But instead of im- 
mersing us in his heroine's dream worid, 
director Bernard Rose keeps us at arm's 
length to admire how cleverly he's worked 
everything out. He turns us all into dis- 
passionate observers. West Newton. 
*PATTY HEARST (1988). A botch. Paul 
Schrader’s film takes off from the fairly 
convincing view that Hearst, the California- 
Newspaper heiress kidnapped by left-wing 
terrorists in 1974, first became -‘“radical- 
ized"’ by the Symbionese Liberation Army 
to save her own hide, and that her fear then 
transformed itself into a spacy-friendly 
acquiescence to her captors’ will. Yet the 
movie never really gets beneath the head- 
lines. For about 45 minutes, Schrader treats 
us to a jarringly stylized sequence in which 
Hearst is abducted and locked in a closet. 
He's trying to evoke the nightmare quality of 
her ordeal, but instead, it’s like watching the 
kabuki version. In the second half, the style 
relaxes somewhat, but Patty (Natasha 
Richardson) remains an enigmatic stranger 
— the human equivalent of a mood ring. 
Schrader robs the events of their specificity 
and ends up putting a stamp of defensive 
self-righteousness on the material. The 
movie denies Patty Hearst the truest form of 
understanding — the benediction of em- 
pathy. With William Forsythe. Brattle. 


* THE RAINBOW (1989). It doesn’t help 
to have read D.H. Lawrence's 1915 novel, 
the last third of which this film is based on, 








because director Ken Russell. and his co- - 


adapter, wife Vivian, have trashed: the 
novel's meaning. The novel is a-Supremely 
intelligent and beautifully modulated .ex- 
amination of the tension between..what 
young women and men reach *torand-what 
they end up with. But Russell is more 
interested -in ‘projecting his: own tiresome 
camp onto. Lawrerice’s. landscape. Here, 
when the heroine, Ursula Brangwen (Sam- 
mi Davis), makes her first forays into the 
world outside her parents’ house, the men 
she meets are slavering lechers, a gym 
teacher she meets (Amanda Donohoe) is 
turned into a lesbian vamp,*and Ursula and 
her mother (Glenda Jackson) are pre- 
sented as protofeminists with fully*tormed 
political points of view. And though we're 
meant to agree with Ursula’s rebellion 
against her parents, Jackson and Chris- 
topher Gable come off much saner and less 
affected. than anyone else in the picture. 
Russell exaggerates Sammi Davis's hyper- 
bright schoolgirl grin and then’ tries to 
compensate by having her play most‘of the 
rest of the picture in a snit. Russellis the 
kind of director-who ought to be put on 4 
leash, like certain dogs, and kept away from 
other people's gardens. Nickelodeon. 

kkk KRAIN MAN (1988). Dustin Hoff- 
man gives a magical performance as 


Raymond Babbitt, a  high-functioning 
autistic savant. Raymond, who’s a genius 
when it comes to memory or numbers, lives 
almost completely inside his head, which is 
buzzing with details and rituals. (His rituals 
are his touchstones.) Hoffman never once 
softens the extremity of autism, yet he also 
might be the slyest comedian on earth here. 
The movie.is about how Ray's younger 
brother, Charlie (Tom Cruise), a slick 
wheeler-dealer, spirits him away from the 
institution Where he’s spent most of his life 
in order to try to gain control of their late 
father's fortune. Rain Man turns into a 
cross-country buddy movie in which 
Charlie’s exasperation at Ray's tics and 
mannerisms is balanced by his growing 
awareness-that having a brother may.mean 
something to him. It sounds like the latest 
disease-of-the-week special, yet director 
Barry Levinson has crafted one of the 
tenderest (and least pushy) sentimental 
movies ever made; it's at once touching, 
inspiring, and richly comic. And Hoffman 
has done the near-impossible — he's given 
us a handicapped hero without tears. 
Charles. 

kkk XRED RIVER (1948). A splendid 
Western featuring the remarkable trio of 
John Wayne, Montgomery Clift, and Walter 
Brennan. Clift, who became a star after this 
movie, plays a smart young cowhand who 
rebels against Wayne's slit-eyed, hardened 
Cattle baron (his foster father) in the midst 
of an epochal round-up. The movie is 
remembered for its panoramic shots of 
cattle on the move, but its reali revelation is 
the complex, revealing performance that 
director Howard Hawks coaxes out of 
Wayne. &% Museum of Fine Arts. 

RIDE LONESOME (1958). Randolph Scott 
plays a former sheriff who goes after an 
outlaw for the bounty in this: Budd Bot- 
teicher Western. Masoum-ot-Fir Arte 


%& *XSCANDAL (1989). This much-hyped 
British movie about the early-’60s Profumo 
affair (which brought down the government 
of Prime Minister Harold Macmillan) isa 
disappointment. The events leading up to 
the scandal, which stretched out over 
several years and involved the American 
and Soviet governments as well as the 
British, are made to look a tame, convoluted 
version of your basic political sex scandal. 
And the movie has no feel for how Christine 
Keeler (Joanne Whailey-Kilmer) started a 
firestorm and heraided a new, more per- 
missive era. wince taeageste cs ag 
about Stephen Ward (John Hurt), 
society osteopath who introduced Nester ~ 
Profumo. Hurt seems square and biandly 
moral, but Whalley-Kilmer's Christine does. 
enough to suggest that the men who 
depend on exploiting people are the real 
whores. Charles. 

*X SCENES FROM THE CLASS STRUG- 








GLE IN BEVERLY HILLS (1989). Paul 
Bartel’s: comedy wants! to be not only a 
satirical social satire, but a farcical sex 
rondelet that- requires the effortiess 


" precision.of an Astaire solo. But what's here 


is only crude, loud, and crazy. Two hunky 
servants (Ray Sharkey and Robert Beltran) 
wager that each can seduce the other’s rich 
lady boss in the course of a weekend. Bartel 
has a good Cast: Jacqueline Bisset and Ed 
Begley, Jr. among. them, but he’s more 
interested in shock value than in his 
elaborate structure or in shaping the 
material he has. And beneath his strained 
outrageousness is a buttoned-down moral- 
ism that's out of place in a sex farce. He 
can't empathize with these characters so he 
points his finger and wants us to be 
appalled too. That's most apparent in his 
direction of Arnetia Walker, an actress with 
a fine comic feistiness, who can't prevail in 
the face of Bartel’s condescension. Nickel- 
odeon. 

*&*KSCHOOL DAZE (1968). in his big- 
budget follow-up to She’s Gotta Have It, 
Spike Lee seems to be trying to reinvent 
commercial movies from the ground up. 
Jammed with colliding subplots, a produc- 
tion number or.two, and enough up-to-the- 
minute sociology for half a dozen movies, 
this comedy about rival factions at an all- 
black college is an orgy of ambition, a case 
of a defiant young filmmaker throwing 
everything he has at the camera and hoping 
it all adds up. It doesn’t, yet School Daze 
isn't like other bad movies; even its failures 
command attention. The movie is about 
how the racism we're used to seeing 
between blacks and whites now rears its 
head, in a mutated form, among biacks 
themselves. Lee doesn't have the 
craftsmanship to back up his ambitions, 
and the film is jangled and chaotic — it's so 
knotted up with what it wants to say that. it 
never quite breathes. But Lee spanks things 
along with little throwaway gags, and often 
a-scene will hold you simply for what he’s 
trying to do. With Larry Fishburne, Gian- 
carlo Esposito, Kyme, and Lee himself as 
the virginal Half-Pint. Beacon Hill. 
*&*%SHE’S GOTTA HAVE IT (1986). 
Written and directed by Spike Lee, = 
spare, rather elegant sex comedy 
centered on the lives of four pn i 
blacks in Brooklyn. Nola (Tracy Camila 
Johns), an alluring graphic designer, is 
involved with three men, each of whom 
wants her to himself. The joke is that each 
sees her as an enigmatic temptress, and she 
couldn't be more upfront about her motives: 
she likes sex and won't tie herself down. The 
movie is a hit-or-miss affair, but Lee, 
working on a shoestring budget, has 
enough confidence to be playful with his 
material, and he plays the jive-talking 


-+hipster Mars to hilarious perfection. If only 


hecould do with the other actors what he 
dees as an actor himself. As Johns's 
sensitive lover, Tommy Redmond Hicks is 
dignified and dull, and as the social-climbing 


male model, John Canada Terrell is too 
pompous. The movie doesn’t attain the level 
of.stylishness and wit it aims for, but at his 
best Lee turns funk into chic. The lovely 
black-and-white photography is by Ernest 
Dickerson. 2 Beacon bill. 

*&%STAR TREK V: THE FINAL FRON- 
TIER (1989). in the expanded format of a 
big screen feature, black holes burst in the 
wispy fabric of Star Trek's premise and the 
gears of the artifice creak and are exposed. 
The fifth installment meanders aimlessly in 
the orbits of old plot devices, coy character 
shtick, and plot pomposity, vaguely echoing 
both the Middle East situation and pop 
psychology. Sybok (Lawrence Luckinbill) , 
a renegade Vulcan, rouses the populace of 
Nimbus ill to revolt and three galactic 
diplomats are taken hostage. Havifig re- 
nounced the Vulcan ethos of puré logic for a 
version of primal therapy, Sybok makes 
folks feel good about themselves afd then 
sends them out to’kill infidels. "He hijacks the 
Enterprise totake Ninh to the center of the = 
universe so-he Can attain ultimate wisdom. 
The plot is lifted trom an old'episde, “Way 
to Eden,”’ but inthe director's seat, William 
‘Shatner falls back on other old ploys to fill 
the time. There are. some modest and 
touching scenes with Kirk, ‘Spock, and 
McCoy, and the picture is salvaged oc- 


shpritzes. of self-effacing . 


casionally by 
humor, but it's also the most inert and jerry- 
raged ct ecotien Beacon Hill, suburbs. 
* Oe ene 
graceful’ and hilarious Buster Keaton 
that ranks among his best. Thistime, he’s a 
spoiled, dilettantish ‘student who .comes 
Home. to the Mississippi riverboat of his 
crusty old father, (Ernest Torrence) and: 
falls for the lovely daughter of dad's bitter 
tival — the “owner of a Rewer boat. The 
movie climaxes with an astonishing torriado 
sequence in which ‘houses ard trees col- 
lapse and’ fly away..as” the -imperturbable 
Keaton perseveres alone amid the chaos. 


.. Somerville. Theatre. 





THEY SHOOT HORSES, DON’T THEY? 
(1969). Horace McCoy's Depression-era 
novel of marathon dances was brought to 
the screen by Sydney Pollack with a cast 
that includes Susannah York, Red Buttons, 
Michael Sarrazin, Bonnie Bedelia, and, 
memorably, Jane Fonda and Gig Young. 
Brattle. 

kkKKTHIS IS SPINAL TAP (1984). In 
this uproarious mock documentary about a 
British heavy-metal band, director Rob 
Reiner and his cast of actor musicians turn 
themselves loose on pop history itself, 
sending up every last detail from every 
clunky rockumentary of -the past two 
decades. The result is one of the most 
ingenious and exhilarating. movie comedies 
in years. Christopher Guest and Michael 
McKean, who play Spitial Tap’s woozy, 





long-haired coleaders, use their fake English 
accents for a kind of wickedly deadpan 
satire — these two burnouts are so 
infatuated with their own legend they've 
forgotten there's anything else out there: 
Yet as the band begins to fall apart on the. 
road, the movie attains an unexpected 
poignance. Its satire is finally as affectionate 
as it is biting. ‘This one goes to 11." 2 
Brattle. 





THE WOMAN WHO DREAMED (1968). 
Nikos Panayotopoulos’s comedy about a 
woman who informs her husband about the 
roe of her dreams. Museum of ‘Fine 


a ietrwecttiin ON THE VERGE OF A 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN (1988). Pedro 
Almodévar’s lastrous pop contection:stars 
Carmen Mauta as'Pepa, an actress and film 
dubber.who learns from her answering 
machine that her suave, holiow lover ivan 
(Fernando Guillén) is teaving her; for most 
of the movie, she dashes around Madrid, 
trying to make contact with him. The other 
characters include Pepa’s ditsy-model girl- 
friend (Maria Barranco), who's afraid the 
cops will come after her when they discover 
she’s been the lover of a Shiite terrorist; 
Ivan’s son (Antonio Banderas) and his 
Cubist-featured fiancée (Rossy De Paima) ; 
and lvan’s mother, who's been unhinged by 
her love for him. The’story was inspired by 
Cocteau’s The Human Voice, but 
Almodé6var also takes off from the scream- 
ingly artificial Hollywood-studio comedies of 
the "50s and '60s, re-imagining them with a 
satirical sparkle anda precision worthy of 
Feydeau. The whole movie is a dazzling 
parade of bright, perfectly modulated 
pastels, and the women have the iconic 
sheen of models and movie queens. But 
there's also a genuine subject here: the way 
love deranges us. The voice that issues from 
the heart of Almodévar's artifice is un- 
mistakably human. As Pepa, Carmen 
Maura is a hunk of no-holds-barred feeling; 
she gives you an idea of what Anna 
Magnani might have been like in farce. 
Copley Place, West Newton. 

%& kK WONDERLAND (1989). Philip Saville’s 
drama, about two gay Liverpool teens 
(Emile Charles and Tony Forsythe) on the 
run after witnessing the murder of a club 
owner, ranges from realism to video flash to 
garishly expressionistic dream sequences. 
There are some amusing performers in the 
first half-hour: Kim Christie as an aging 
glamor-queen mother and Robbie Coltrane 
(looking like a debauched Snow White) as 
a transvestite club owner. But the friendship 
between the boys gets lost in the plot 
machinations, and the bathos: involving 
dolphins gets pretty sappy indeed. Saville’s 
flights of empty style are enough to make 
you Jong for the honest grit of the mean. 
Streets the boys leave behind. Nickelodeon. 
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The next cinematic offering in our series of 
great midnight screenings is an exclusive 
World Premiere Double Feature! 


Fri. & Sat. Night 
July 21 & 22 
MIDNIGHT (Of course!) 























So pn Getting it 


tin machine ees gabe OOS 

lead 
Conceived and written by David Bowie and munt sales IG 
directed by Julien Temple, TIN MACHINE is a , ) | | | 


twelve-minute, nine song audio-visual experience tony sales 
shot at the Ritz in New York City. This video is the 
first of its kind—a visual image created directly 

| with a musical project. This is TIN MACHINE 
Each song segues into the next so we see the 
whole album rather than individual tracks. 

TIN MACHINE is as explosive visually as 


The modern comedy for all of those 
who have been getting it wrong. * 


GETTING IT RIGHT is.a romantic comedy set 
in-London, about a 31-year old virgin, Gavin 
Lamb, who has spent his life dreaming about the 
powerful relationship he’s done nothing to 
achieve. When he goes to a party he meets three 





the music it has been created to . 
; - women who quickly change his personal 
er se her this US attitude and his outlook on life. GETTING IT 


RIGHT is a traditional coming of age story. 
Gavin discovers himself through this eclectic 
ensemble of women, they serve to illuminate 
Gavin, both to himself and to the audience. Jesse 
Birdsall, Helena Bonham Carter, Sir John 


Gielgud, Lynn Redgrave. 








“*Getting It Right’ is 
hot. Do see it.’~ «w- 
“A sly, sassy, 
touching fable.” - 


— Peter Travers, 
ROLLING STONE 


“T love this movie!” 
— Roger Ebert, SISKEL & EBERT 
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WIN FREE TICKETS! 


Stop by TOWER RECORDS/VIDEO DEPARTMENT, Newbury Street, Boston. With any video 
tape purchase or rental, you can pick up a pair of passes to see the World Premiere double 
feature of TIN MACHINE and GETTING IT RIGHT next weekend at the Nickelodeon while 


supplies last. 
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